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MADAME AURELIA.—PART IL, 


CHAPTER VII. 


A rew days afterwards, Sir Her- 
bert, on arriving in the morning at 
his Club, found the following note 
written on paper delicately tinte 
and perfumed, in the most delicate 
of hands :— 


“Dear Frienp,—I thought to 
have seen’ you yesterday, As, how- 
ever, you were no doubt better en- 
gaged, I write this to let you know 
that Signor Baroni will be glad to 
make your acquaintance. So Signor 
Marcelli himself told me, Let me 
know when and where you will 
meet the Count—only do. not call 
him ‘Count’ in his presence—and 
he will be at your service. Signor 
Baroni, I hear, will be at home 
every afternoon for some time, so 
the appointment rests with you. I 
am still undecided about my own 
movements, but think I may give 
St. Petersburg the preference. Yes- 
terday I thought Vienna; to-mor- 
row I shall probably think Lisbon. 
In any case I am, my dear friend, 
yours, with many thanks, 

“A, O. 

“When you write to Signor 
Marcelli, direct to my care,” 
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In consequence of this’ letter 
Weston asked Marco to lunch with 
him at his club—an invitation 
which certainly had the effect of 
making the Italian feel still more 
cordial towards the Baronet; as, in- 
deed, every man who is cond 
to a daily fare of thin ale and’ mut- 
ton of doubtful cookery, still more 
doubtful quality, and of an insuffi- 
ciency in quantity about 
there is no doubt wh 4 
must feel towards one who places 
before him choice wines - deli- 
cate food. After the meal was 
over, the two, who, under its influ- 
ence, had become more frien 
than Weston would have ' 

ssible, hore to hy 
odgin arco enjoying on 
road « cigar with the Tce of which 
Italian lips are seldom favoured. 
In short, ‘the day was like a taste 
of his old life, which he was young 
enough in heart to enjoy wi 
envy or even regret; and he felt 
that to doubt about the grpedienty 
of introducing so pleasant 
as his present companion to Baroni 
Was Quite as absurd as Madame 
Olivieri ‘had called it. On his side 
290, 
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Weston felt the excitement of being 
taken by an Italian count in a mys- 
terious sort of way to the lodgings 
of one whose name, in the circles 
in which Sir Herbert moved, was a 
by-word for disordér ahd (political 
disturbance. He almost fancied 
himself a conspirator of romance, 
and built castles in Spain, or rather 
in Italy, | from | Whoge turrets! ‘he 
looked Gown and saw'a phantom of 
himself being drawn into Rome in 
triumph, with Madame Olivieri by 
his side. It was at least ten days 
sihée he had heard Florence. Lixd- 
say sing “ Adelaide.” 

Baroni, as usual, was found at 
his wriling-table, upon which there 
Was even a greater appearance of 
work than sa ae the dis- 
lay was intentional. Marco and 

eston sent up their names, and 
‘waited below till the great man 

e them, leave to see him—a pre- 
caution that Baroni never omitted, 

o-matter who might be his visitor, 
He reeeived Weston, however, with 
all courtesy, and without any affec- 
taton of republican equality and 
independence, 

Nothing,” he said, “gives me 
greater, pleasure, if only for the 
sake of Italy, than to meet an 

ish gentleman who can under- 
stand her, and does not look on us 
who devote our lives to her as 
necessarily fuols and mad. I hepe 
that henceforth we shall be friends,” 

It was new Weston’s turn to ex- 
perienee how this man could not 
utter the most ordinary sentence in 
the most simple, way without gaining 
at once au influence which he never 
ute lost. Had he been an Italian, 

would have been from that in- 
stant a believer in the idea of the 
great. Italian republic; and, as it 
‘was, he felt that it must be a cause 
for which every Italian ought to live 

nd die, Possibly the influence of 
‘adaine Olivieri was not without 
its. importanee in the creation of 
this, feeling. But still that of 
Baroni, must have been great in- 
eed to make the English baronet, 
the Coriservative candidate for a 
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Conservative county, the chosen 
son-in-law of Sir Alexander Lind- 
say, forget the reputation for un- 
scrupulous conduct, for faithfulnesg 
to doubiful ends and carelessness 
about) nmieans, abd the perpetual gac- 
rifice of friends and foes alike to an 
idea hopeless even in theory—the 
character made up of the conven- 
tional Jetuit anf the fanatical repub- 
lican—and the storfes ‘which ‘coupled 
his name with the names of assas- 
sins, brigands, and all the scum 
and dregs of Europe—stories, more- 
over, that accused him of ) eveiy 
vice and crime save only those of 
self-seeking and intentional treach- 
ery. With all his vanity, Weston 
felt that he was in the presence of 
his'superior. Had Buroni requested 
it, he would have subscribed some 
thousands on the spot to carry on 
the cause; but the Italian was far 
too wise to reqnest_ any such thing, 
Of whatever else Baroni was ‘ae- 
cused, he had never yet been ac- 
eused of being ia a hurry. 

After his first words to Weston 
he avoided the’ subject of polities 
altogether, and talked rather of 
Italy, it-elf, in which country Wes- 
ton had travelled much and oftén, 
Tn conversation he neyer displayed 
his wonderful powers of eloquence, 
but. habitually spoke, though at 
heart the greatest enthusiast amon 
bis whole party, with the leas 
amount of apparent enithueiadih 
Thus his words gained all the force 
of simplicity at reserved strength, 
A great orator by nature, of con- 
versation he had made himself 
consummate master. : 

This interview was an. entirely 
hew experience to Weston, who 
was not much in the habit of com- 
ing across men who had anything 
to say worth the saying, far less 
any who could say it if they ta 
Baroni understood the art of flat; 
tery also. As he had made Marco 
remember his ‘social superiority, 
and had held out,to him hopes, and 
prospects of distinction, so 
care that Weston should not forget 
his advantages as a rich and titled 
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Englishman, The result was that 
the Baronet cane away with a great 
bélief in himself, a gteater in his 
new acquaintance, and a firm re- 
solution that, so far as he could 
prévent it, Madame Olivieri should 
never make ‘the acquaintance of 
Baroni. 

Another resulf, of this visit was 
that Weston and Marco became 
friendly, and, indeed, almost inti- 
mate, so far as their different pur- 
sits would allow, much to Luigi’s 
discontent, and even jealousy. The 
latter, although hé had long got 
through his five-and-twenty pounds, 
yet seemed never to want. When- 
ever his purse was empty he paid a 
visit to Madame Olivieri, and never 
in vain, The lady, on her. part, en- 
coutaged these Peguént Visits, and 
néver omitted, on his departure, to 
write something in her memoran- 
dum-book under the head of Marco 
Marcelli. Marco himself, too, though 
he invariably refused any direct as- 
sistance from her, confining himself 
to very small loans from Baroni to 
cover his immediate necessities— 
luxuries he had given up altogether 
—visited her frequently, as much 
from inclination as because he thus 
followed the instructions ‘of his 
chief. Her drawing-room was thé 
sole substitute for the society from 
which he had been exiled, and, in 
truth, he might well have found a 
worse, despite the somewhat demé- 
monde air that hung about it. At 
all events the people he met there 
were amusing, and, though ¢ertain- 
ly not of the strictest sort, afforded 
no overt ground for censure, Ma- 
dame Olivieri well knew the ad- 
vantage that a woman in her posi- 
tion gains from a reputation for re- 
spectability, especially in London. 
Some of those who had known her 
very intimately in certain foreign 
cities svagded their shoulders oc- 
casionally when she was instanced 
as a brilliant example of purity, and 
feedom from the attacks of scandal ; 
but the Signora herself always took 
caré ‘that no one—especially no 
woman—should be able t6 ‘speak 
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circumstantially, Besides, she ‘was 
extremely, popular, partieu 
among those from whom shee 
obtain any benefit. There was’ not 
a critic or gh who would not 
have eagerly done battle “for the 
good name of Madarie Olivieri. She 
always professed, in their heating, | 
great reverence for the criti 

the préss, and had never been heard 
fo complain of it, even behind the 
backs of its professors—a great piece 
of self-denial on the part of One 
whose sla a was not wahting’in 
gall, and who knew what thé’ mu8f- 
cal criticism of the pres$ too” ofteri 
is. It is trae that, as far as” she 
could, she always took cate that she 
should have no cause to complain 
of it in her own case, Musical cri- 
ties are, as a class, sper ire i hi- 
man; and, in some countries — 
direct bribes, in others by ¢ 
attention and flatteries, the béautifu 
prima donna generally had her own 
way in the newspapers.’ és 
journalists, who had always | 
entrée of her drawing-room, one mi 
there authors, painters, and 
artist world generally ; a spritkii 
of those who were distinguished | 
the fashionable world for aa 
cial. point, such as rank, ‘wealth, 
zood looks, or power of tend 
themselves agreeable; a good num- 
ber of the “ distinguished Sot er” 
class; a great Greek or He’ 
capitalist—she had always one 
these in harness; some opera sing- 
ers and actors, but not many; and 
a great many political refugees, ‘to 
whom Madame Olivieri was vas 
especially gracious, and whom. 
never neglected or suffered to be 
set aside in favour of ed eae 
guished guests, who not ‘seldoni 
found themselves wnaccountal 
passed over in favour of rie: 

ture like Perillo. But, then th? 
hostess openly professed republicat. 


sh a Me aa 










tality. In short, this’ do 
together with its sisters, those ¢ 
Liberty and Frateraity, were ‘no- 
where fioré ‘apparent than ‘in ‘the 
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drawing-room of, Madame Olivieri, 
and, probably, nowhere less real, 
Tt may easily be imagined that so- 
ciety of this kind had great attrac- 
tions for Marco, especially as nei- 
ther wealth nor dress nor station 
was required as a passport to it, 
and as Madame Olivieri herse 
distinguished him . by particular 
fayour to such an extent that Sir 
Herbert Weston, when he had to 
follow the Lindsays out of town, 
would have been very glad if he 
could have prevailed upon the pri- 
ma donna to accept one of the three 
engagements which were still open 
to, her, but about which she. still 
rofessed unconquerable indecision. 
ere were several reasons for this 
friendship which began to spring 
up. between Marco and Madame 
Olivieri. In the first place, she, 
from the days of her earliest child- 
hood, which she had spent in that 
part of the Basilicata where the 
property of the dei Marcelli lay, 
had been accustomed to look upon 
that noble family as the greatest in 
the world; and such is the inevit- 
able influence of impressions of this 
nature, she, who suffered from no 
nervousness or pride in talking with 
an emperor, somehow felt it an 
honour to be noticed by a dei Mar- 
celli, and by one, moreover, who 
would in time be the head of the 
house... Then, again, Marco was 
the trusted friend of Baroni—a fact 
in itself sufficient to give him pres- 
tige. ain, he was young and en- 
thusiastic—and youth and enthusi- 
asm of the generous sort never fail 
to attract women who are no longer 
in their first spring. Then, too, he 
knew nothing of the art-jargon of 
which her ears were weary, so that 
his: conversation gave her a little 
from the eternal musical 
shop with which most of her visi- 
tors:seemed to think it most fitting 
to entertain a prima donna, Fin- 
ally, Marco was the only one who 
did -not profess devotion to her. 
He admired her, it is true, but in 
his youthful stoicism would have 
counted it contemptible to suffer 
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himself to think of stepping for 
moment from the platform of hig 
philosophy to listen to the voice of 
the fairest siren of them all. The 
same cause had the effect of mak- 
ing him scorn to assume or uttera 
sentiment that he did not feel in 
reality, or to be otherwise than nate 
ural in speech and manner; so that 
he never pe Madame Olivieri 
more than the most formal compli- 
ments, or showed that he looked 
upon her with any warmer feelings 
than those of gratitude and respect, 
Nevertheless had he been the most 
experienced of roués he could not 
have adopted a better system to 
secure the favour of a woman who 
passed her life in an artificial atmo- 
sphere; who was sick of mounte- 
banks and charlatans, political, art- 
istic, and social; who had ron 
through the entire compass of com- 
pliments and flatteries, from those 
of the Czar to those of Luigi Pers 
illo; and who, all her life, had met 
with more admiration, than respect, 
For there is a time in the life of 
nearly every woman—and the more 
intensely she lives the sooner that 
time comes-—when, unless she has 
one at least of these three things— 
children, the soul of an artist, or 
the necessity to labour for her bread 
—her nature, as it were, turns sour, 
and she feels a need to take refuge 
either in the fictitious piety that 
springs from disappointment, or in 
the wild excitement. of breaking 
loose from every social bond. Not 
a few pass through the agonising 
furnace victoriously, supported by. 
their own purity of nature: many 
are saved by circumstance from 
themselves: but convents and mad- 
houses owe no small number of 
their inmates, and courts of jus- 
tice of their cases, to the fourth 
decade of woman’s life. But, be- 
fore she yields, a true woman once 
stretches out her arms to grasp at 
the love of some man strong and 
true enough to save her. appy 
is she who finds what she scelng 
but it is too often too late, and she 
reaches out her arms in vain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


It was now the month of Octo- 
ber, and London was once more be- 
coming comparatively full. The 
Lindsays had returned early, as the 
General had found no benefit. from 
his visit to the sea, needing, as he 
did, far more than change of air 
and scene, the repose and quiet of 
home. Sir Herbert Weston had 
algo returned, having seen a good 
deal of Florence during their ab- 
sence, although he had not joined 
her quite so soon as she had a right 
to expect. 

But it was no sign of the close of 
the summer that Marco was again 
sitting with Madame Olivieri in 
her drawing-room. That undecided 
and capricious lady—as she describ- 
ed herself—had gone neither to St. 
Petersburg, nor to Vienna, nor to 
Lisbon, but had, on the contrary, 
most unaccountably remained in 
London ever since the season was 
over, She had seen a great deal of 
Marco, but had given up making 
memoranda about him for some 
time. 

“And so,” said Madame Olivieri, 
“you have quite made up your 
mind to remain in England? You 
will not accept your uncle’s influ- 
ence to procure you leave to re- 
turn?” 

“T could not dream of such a 
thing. You talk to me as though 
I were a naughty child, who wants 
to be taken out of the corner and 
forgiven.” 

“ Ah.” she answered, “I doubt if 
you have yet learned the bitterness 
of exile.” 

“Well,” he replied, “I suppose 
I shall know it some day, and bear 
it as well as others. But you—you 
speak as if you had known it 
also,” 

“T have known so many who 
have known it,” she said, “and so 
many who did not bear it when the 
fulness of their misery came home 
to them at last. You have yet to 
undergo the maladie du pays.” 


Marco shrugged his shoulders 
rather contemptuously, olny 

“T see you think you are above 
such weakness,” she continue 
“So every one thinks till it comes.” 

“We shall be backin Naples by 
that time, I hope.” 

“ Does Baroni think so?” 

“Baroni means so. Of his pros- 
peots of success I know nothing; 

ut at any rate I hope to be 

sick before I am home-sick—and 
you shall be crowned in La Scala, 
or San Carlo, or wherever you 
pease.” 

“Ts any plan in progress ?” 

“Forgive me, dear Signora—I 
ought not to talk about these thing 
even to you, however much Isho 
like to do so.” 

“Ah, I understand—I am only a 
woman.” 

“ Not 
oni——” 

“Yes, Baroni! He trusts no 
woman, not even me.” 

“At all events I have promised, 
whatever his motive, to to 
none, man or wouan: so you see 
there is no invidious exclusion of 
yourself,” ' 

_ “ Well,” she said, with a smile, 
_ shall not break your promise. 
I have no doubt Baroni and you are 
uite right, and, as in duty bound, 


that, indeed—but Bar- 


will resign myself to the uninter- 
esting réle of woman. And yet 
women may be useful too, if they 


are trusted,” 

“Dear Signora,” answered Mar- 
co, “none knows that better than 
Baroni. None knows better than 
he how the cause, like every great 
cause, depends upon its women 
even more than on its men. If he 
did not think so, Poland, Hungary, 
Venice—yes, and our own Naples 
—would contradict him, and I my- 
self should believe, in his wisdom 
no more.” ; 

“Now you are angry,” answered 
Madame Olivieri. orgive me,” 
she added, holding out her hand; 
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‘I trust Baroni’s wisdom and yours, 
and will be content to do my part 
when the time comes.” 

He kissed her hand, “Baroni 
himself can do no more than that,” 
he said, She made no attempt to 
withdraw her hand from his he 
himself released it, 

“T fear I must be going now,” 
he said. “You half made mé for- 
get that.I have to keep an appoint- 
ment. I am to be introduced to 
my first pupil.” 

“Indeed!” said Madame Olivieri, 
“ wish you all success. Who is 
it ” 

“Tt is a young lady,” 

“ Then ie is @ Tver be 2” 

Marco laughed. “I hope not,” 
he answered. “It is a Miss Lind- 
say, daughter of a General,” 

“How did they find you out? 
And how old is she? Is_ she 
pretty? Are they rich?” 

“You quite take away my breath, 
dear Signora. They are great friends 
of Sir Herbert Weston, who is go- 
ing to take me.there to-day. As to 
age, I hear she is young, but nota 
child, As to looks, I hope she has 
straight eyes and is not crooked, but 
I don’t know. As to wealth, f be- 
dieve they will be able to pay me 
my wages—that is all I care about.” 

Madame Olivieri laughed in her 
turn, “But do they know you live 
in Soho?” 

“T am going to improve my lodg- 
ings on the strength of my magnifi- 
cent engagement—like Cincinnatus, 
Luigi says. Besides, I have other 
engagements in view. It seems 
that. 1 may hope, with Baroni’s 
help, to step into some of the con- 
nection of a Signor Muratori, who 
has left England, if I behave my- 
self properly.” 

“TI congratulate you,” Madame 
Olivieri, answered, “and will keep 

ou no longer from Mademoiselle 
indsay. ho knows? Perhaps 
she is a rich English Miss who will 
make ‘your fortene for you.” She 
held out her hand, with a smile 
that ended in a sigh. 

Marco lpughed. “Good-bye, Sig- 
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nora; I will come and tell you all 
about her as soon as I can.” 

‘When he left her, “Who are 
these Lindsays, I wonder?” ghe 
said to herself. “TI never hia 0 
them from Sir Herbert. But t 
daresay they are nobody. Thes¢ 
English girls are always wantir 
Italian masters.”” She rained “Het 
shoulders in a manner that implied 
infinite contempt. “TI wonder whe 
ther she told Sir Herbert to be 
her one that should be young an 
handsome, and a nobleman in dig 
guise, like a fairy tale?” 

Marco joined Weston at the 
Club, and, not without a feelin 
of considerable nervousness, pro- 
ceeded with him to the Lindsayg’ 
house. They were shown into the 
drawing-room, which was empty. 

This was the first occasion on 
which Marco had found ‘hiniself 
within the house of a gentlema: 
since he had been in England 
Hitherto the only rooms he h 
seen were the smoking-room of the 
Burlington, the boudoir of Madame 
Olivieri, his own wretched room gf 
Casca’s, a studio or two, and one 
or two lodging-house parlours. In+ 
deed, without reference to his pre. 
sent position, he had probably 
never been in so pleasant a room 
before in his life, for, with all bis 
uncle’s wealth, the castle in the Ba 
silicata and the palazzo in the Strada 
di were much more, conspicu- 
ous for luxury than for comfort. 

Presently Florence entered, and, 
for once, it is no. exaggeration’ to 
say that the young Italian, when 
he first saw the glory of the fair 
hair and blue eyes and winning 
smile, thought that he saw before 
him a Madonna of Raffaelle, The 
type of beauty was almost entirely 
new to his southern ‘eyes, save in 
gsc and though it is true that 
e had spent full two months in 
London, it was during that time of 
the year when ladies are invisible, 
He may therefore surely be par- 
doned for losing his sclf-possession 
for an instant, and for allowing 4 
slight flush to pass over his face. 
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He soon recovered himself, how- 
ever, and bowed to Florence with 
graceful courtesy. 

a Let me introduce Mar- 
eelli to you, Florence, of whom 
you have heard me speak. Mar-~ 
eelli, this is your future papily Miss’ 
Lindsay. 
docile and obedient,” said Weston. 

Marco repeated his bow, and 
Florence held out her hand. In 
truth she herself was a little mysti- 
fied. . Her ideas of an Italian mas- 
ter were somehow personified by 
Signor Muratori; who had taught 
her for some years: and though 
she scarcely expected to see a repe- 
tition of his fat paunch and grey 
bald head, with the wrinkled face 
and twinkling eyes, she did not 
look forward to his having quite 
go young and good-looking a suc- 
cessor as Marco, At the same time 
there was no fault to find with 
him. The dark clothes, the clean 
linen, and the grave resolute face, 
were sufficiently prepossessing signs 
of respectability. Whet her father 


might have said is another matter. 
As for Weston, the idea of a pos- 


sible . flirtation between his be- 
trothed and her teacher had never 
entered his mind, which was apt 
to be rather too full of himself and 
Madame Olivieri. 

After the first. moment; Marco 
thought’ of nothing but of putting 
on the utmost dignity of a teacher ; 
and. his involuntary admiration 
résolyed itself: into the thought, 
“ What a confession I shall have 
to make to the Signora! ” 

“Pray sit down, Si or Mar- 
celli,” said Florence. am sorry 
that papa is too Ral canperes. 
on but I have ne doubt we can 

—_ with the help of Sir Her- 
bert eston.”’ 

Here was another new sensation 
for Marco. It was the first) time 
that. he had heard English from a 
lady’s lips: and if those of Flor- 
ence gave to the English words! a 
slight flavour of the north, who 
can say that the effect was not ren- 
dered only the more piquant? 


I hope you will find her ing 
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He hi 


now, and had dili ently | 
it in ' 
barmaids at restaurants, and the 
inhabitants of Seho | (The 
result was that, what 'pay- 
more attention to the sound 
than to the sense, he did not:un- 
derstand a single ‘word that Flér- 
ence had addressed to him,'soche 
bowed again, and fortunately 
ed that he had been imvited: to; sit 
down. 

Then he tried to construct ia sen- 
tence, but not very successfully. 
At last he got out,— 

“« Mademoiselle has learned” 

“Come, Florence,” said Weston, 
“show your new master what: you 
can do, if o si, ea for old Muratori’s 
credit. Marcelli, you knew, is just 
from Italy, so it is not fair tovtalik 
English to him quite so fast.” : 

Mademoiselle took pity on. hie 
difficulties, and, with a blush and 
a laugh, said in Italiany— , 

. “] am afraid — _Murator 
ad a very stupid an 
Signor Marcell” 8 

t e Dhen he must. have: beéni»the 
most extraordinary of | masters) to 
have produced such a prey ~ tela 
Marco. 

“He is not so very s id. ‘then, 
after all,” thought his oul to her~ 
self, “Yes,” she continued) «he 
was a very good master: I om 
sorry he has quite: gorie.”. | 

ft No doubt. | will try aap 
most to supply his place. Let!me 
tell you first, you speak very. fairky 
and with a good aceent.. Have yon 
read much?” 

“No-I am ‘aftaid not Dam 
not a great reader.’’ ** pnt 

“You have read Dante?” 6» 

* Not a word, Is he difficult?” 

“You will soon see, I hope» Buti 
what have you read?” ote 1 

“ Some Tasso on i 


Sposi'——~ 
“T see, p FAA Ns May. I 
ask if Mademoiselle has been in 


ltaly ?” 
“No, I am ashamed to say. But 
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it seems weare almost equal. This 
is — first visit to England, is it 
not ” 

“My first, Mademoiselle. Before 
two months I had never left 
the kingdom of Naples.” 

“Well; then, we must hope it 
will be some time before you 
return.” 

Marco flushed up, but recovered 
himself. ‘ Mademoiselle is very 
kind,” he answered, quietly. “But 
to resume. Would you let me see 
your books—grammars and exer- 
eises, I mean, if Mademoiselle would 
take the trouble?” 

He did not know in the least 
what books were used in England 
for teaching purposes, but succeed- 
ed in looking at those she showed 
him with a sufficiently confident 
air, and wrote down the names of 
them. 

“These will do for the present, 
no doubt,” he said. “We will 
make farther arrangements when it 
is necessary, and when I see what 
Mademoiselle requires. I shall 
know better the extent of Made- 
moiselle’s knowledge when I have 
heard her read and seen her write. 
I sw Mademoiselle does not 
wish me to set her a lesson now?” 
he said, with a smile, 

“Oh, set her to work at once, 
Marecelli,” said Weston, who was 
getting a little bored by the inter- 
view, “and then walk back with 
me to the Burlington, if it is in 
your way. We will drink success 
to the new Italian master in cham- 
pagne—or should it be in Vino 
di Capri, if they have such a 
thing?” 

“The health of the pupil, with 
pleasure,” said Marco. He blushed 
when he had said it, fearing that 
Florence might think it an imper- 
tinence. 

“T am your pupil, Signor Mar- 
celli, so it is not for me to say 
whether I will do a lesson or no,” 
she said. 
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“Then you had better write your 
next exercise, as if I were Signor 
Muratori, and when I come again 
I will bring you something to read, 
But we have not arranged our timeg 
yet.” 

“What are your own engages 
ments? I am disengaged every 
morning now from ten to twelve, 
Could you come from ten to eleven 





on Monday and Thursday for the 
present?” 

“Signor Marcelli’s numerous en 
gavements ” began Wes 


with mock gravity: but fact helped 
to give Marco a business-like excuse 
for arranging his own time, as he 
had promised Baroni to be with 
him every Monday. 

“Tf the same time on Tuesday 
and Friday ” 

“That would suit me perfectly, 
Signor. We will begin next week, 
then?” 

“If Mademoiselle pleases.” 

“And now,” said Weston, “ we'll 
try and find out some Vino di Capri, 
or something better. Good-bye, 
Florence: we meet again this even« 
ing, so it will not be for long.” 

“Tf these are the pupils one has 
to teach in England,” thought 
Marco, “no wonder so many of 
my countrymen never return to 
Italy.” ‘ 

“Well, what do you think of 

our first pupil?” asked Weston, 
whet they had left the house. 

“She seems intelligent indeed, 
and has made much progress 
ready,” answered Mare». “ Teath- 
ing her will be pleasant enough, I 
fancy.” 

“And what sort of man is your 
new master, Flo?” asked General 
Lindsay of his daughter. 

“Oh, he seems all right. Bat 
he must be rather stupid in some 
things—he can hardly speak Eng- 
lish at all. But I suppose we’ shall 
get on somehow :” and this was’ all 
the account of Marco that the young 
lady deigned to give. 
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Mareo duly kept his appoint- 
ment the following Tuesday. Flor- 
ence was quite ready for him, and 
they went through the lesson in 
the most solemn manner possible. 
When it was over, the new master 

id a visit to Madame Olivieri, 
who did not fail to inquire after 
the new pupil. Marco, however, 
did not answer her questions very 
openly or warmly, so that the 
Signora became more than a little 
curious’ about the matter. But 
this curiosity Marco did not care to 
satisfy, partly because he could not 
help feeling instinctively that the 
Signora was not exactly a woman 
with whom to discuss the’ merits 
and demerits of a young girl, partly 
because he felt that he was in a 
position which forbade him to 
gossip about the houses into which 
he might be admitted as a teacher, 
and partly from a more subtle feel- 
ing still, that would ‘have induced 
him to be silent ‘had Madame 
Olivieri been a Lady “Abbess and 
had he himself been mixing with 
the Lindsays on equal social terms. 
He was utterly ignorant that Wes- 
ton and Florence were engaged— 
the former, for obvious reasons, not 
caring to speak of the engagement 
to any acquaintance of Madame 
Olivieri. Marco, therefore, was 
under the impression that the two 
were nothing more’ than great 
friends, whose intimacy from child- 
hood gave them the right of calling 
each other Herbert and Florence, 
and of dispensing with much cere- 
mony. So far, indeed, he was 
right: for they had been, first, 
playfellows, then friends, and, fin- 
ally, engaged lovers, ‘ever since 
Florence could remember.. 

Weston, also, had to’ submit him- 
self to the inquiries of Madame Oli- 
vieri, but he did not come out from 
them unscathed, nor ‘with so good 
a conscience as that of his friend. 
He was older that Marco, and of 
infinitely wider experience im the 


at world, but he was not; as 

arco "was, in a moral i 
whieh was secure against surprise) 
It is true he recovered himeelf iti 
a moment, but he did lose one’ mos 
ment—and that one did not escape 
the ised eye of the Signora, 
She instinctively felt that Flor 
ence Lindsay, whoever she might 
be, would prove a rival both “mn 
Mareo’s friendship and in Weston’s 
love: and the dark Italian, whose 
girlhood was long past, and whose 
beauty had no ‘season fairer than 
autumn to hope for, knew well 
what cause she had for summoning 
all her skill and for arming herself 
to the utmost in a contest with @ 
fair and pure girl whose beauty 
was all of the spring. She had not 
much ‘fear, it is true, of failing to 
become Lady Weston, and to 
all the advantages attached to 
title—wealth, lands, social position; 
and @ husband whom she could 
easily make her slave; but she, all 
false towards others, and cowardly 
towards herself as she was, did fear 
to lose the friendship of one who, 
lacking her mere worldly wisdom, 
was simply true and brave towards 
himself ‘and all the world. ‘ 

Baroni, too, spoke to Mareo about 
his| new engagement, ‘and °eon- 
gratulated him, but he re 
it solely from a political t of 
view.’ “You had better work “this 
connection well,” he said. . “I 
have been studying your friend 
Weston carefully of late, and I find 
him one who is very easily influ- 
enced, especially by women. ‘You 
yourself tell me of his devotion to 
this Madame Olivieri, and you say 
that he is very friendly with Miss 
Lindsay. Well, if you could work 
upon ' the- mind Miss Lindsay 
and get her to ‘take @ sentiniental 
interest in Italy—or in yourself," 
he said, with a meaning ‘smile 
“either would do, and it would be 
quite easy—English girls are alweys 
so a rm should have both 
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these forces dragging Weston the 
same way. I have been making 
inquiries, and his wealth is simply 
enormous. . With -threé years of 
his income we could revolutionise 
Italy——-with ten years of it, Kugope. 
It is a prize, my dear Mareo—and 
it is half ours, already.” 

But Baroni’s words had for once 
failed. te touch his follower. In 
fact, the latter) felt a little disgusted, 
if'so strong a word is applicable to 
the case, though he would not for 
a moment have confessed himself 
guilty of such treason. Neverthe~ 
less his faith had received a blow, 
and every blow that faith receives 
telis. He had diseovered some of 
the evils of a hopeless cause — 
sordid discomfort, disgusting de- 
tails, the petty and selfish ends of 
unsympathising and unsympathetic 
fellow-exiles, whose heroism too 
often took the form of the wildest 
fanatical, licence, and’ who were too 
often at war with society, net for 
conscience’ sake, but because society, 
for its own safety, was compelled 
to be at war with them. But still, 
out-of-all this slough stood out the 

t idea to which he had devoted 
imself—pure, unstained, and vast 
-~and this idea he had personified 
in, Baroni. .Now, however, he had 
to discover another evil of every 
lost-cause, however great it may be 
--the manner in which it compels 
the most honest and unselfish of 
its adherents to catch at petty per- 
sonal intrigues without regard to 
honesty, even in the most limited 
meaning of the word,—just as a 
drowning man cannot be expected 
te regard. the cleanliness of the 
straw at which he vainly clutches, 
It was clear to Marco that) Baroni 
had meant more than he said when 
he} hinted that he might get. Flor- 
ence, Lindsay . to take’ a_ senti- 
mental interest in him: no doubt 
his. chief had. made inquiries in 
that. quarter too, and; had learned 
that ; ete _was,the only child 
of} a), rieh old, man. | From , such 
a thought his whole soul revolted; 
wor ‘did he like better the idea of 
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making use of Madame Olivieri, 
adventuress as she was, to draw 
from Weston, in the only way that 
he imagined! a) Woman likes Ker 
could draw them, supplies’ for» 
cause in which» the victim could 
have no legitimate intercst.. Baroni, 
however, did not read what:.wag 
passing in Marco’s mind, andj gud 
perior to astonishment as he was) 
he would have been utterly aston 
ished had he done so. That: man 
of one ijlea had lived so leng tin 
an atmosphere of intrigue, that-he 
thought nothing of such matters.ag 
those that vexed the more delicate 
temper of the younger man> -he 
had himself done dirtier work, than 
this hundreds of times, and \work, 
too, that had related, not to.such 
trifles as the honour and _ affection 
of one or two obseure people, bat! ite 
the life, and death, and happiness 
of millions And, alter. all, what 
were Marco, and Weston, and Flor- 
ence, and Madame Olivieri, a buns 
dred times over, compared with the 
good of Italy? Such a comparison 
would never have entered his) mind 
for a moment,'nor could he have 
conceived its entering the mind) of 
another. 
But it certainly had entered ints 
the mind of Marco, and: had even 
sunk so deeply there as to make 
him feel an awkwardness in «his 
next visit to Florence. His pupi 
herself was beginning to form 
opinion that Marco was not ia the 
least like what she, like other Engy 
lish people in. general, had alway¢ 
supposed Italians to be: he was 80 
quiet in manner, and spoke:so lit 
tle about anything except the les 
son, and never about himself atvall 
Altogether she thought him a very 
bad substitute .for Seuratori, who 
was a great gossip, and made jokes 
perpetually, , Still, she could, not 
dislike her . new .master—he . Was 
always too) courteous and kind im 
manner for that, and the air/of 
mystery about him did him» no 
harm in her eyes. Baroni .was nob 
altogether wrong in assuming» that 
she was rather romantic. pi pertie 


an 
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In a very short time Marco. be; 
to obtain more  pupils—at ,, finst 
through the indirect influence of 
Baroni and the direct recommenda- 
tions of Weston, and afterwards on 
account of his own merits; for, 
though very inexperienced as a 
teacher, he was extremely con- 
scientious, and, though he did not 
love his work, always did his best. 
This increase in the number of his 
pupils had an effect upon his con- 
duct, with regard to Florence, and 
gradually put him more at ease 
when in her society, So long as 
she. was his only pupil, all thoughts 
connected with his work and daily 
arrangements necessarily grouped 
themselves round her, so that she 
was, seldom out of his mind for 
long together. Now, however, she 
was only one of many, His slight 
constraint accordingly began to 


wear off, and so did the embarrass- 
ing feeling that there was anything 
of a peculiar nature in his relation 
to Miss Lindsay. A man of his, or, 
indeed, of any age, is quite prepared 


to fall in love with the only, woman 
whom he is in the habit of seeing; 
but love is different from war in 
this, that the more numerous are 
the besiegers, the easier is the task 
of the garrison. The worst is that 
this very easiness often induces 
& feeling of fulse security, which 
is as fatal to hearts as to fortresses. 
Slow weeks went by, which 
seemed like months, until Marco 
began to live, as it were, in a mono- 
tonous but not unpleasant dream, 
He was secure from want, and this, 
he used to profess in his stoicism, 
Was all that lie desired or even would 
accept from fortune, His time was 
filled up suiliciently both by his 
duties and by his English studies. 
He had very few acquaintances, nor 
was hein a position to make many: 
even Baroni went out of London 
on one. of his mysterious and dan- 
gerous journeys; Luigi, who. still 
chose, to lodge at Casca's, he, now 
saw, only by fits and starts; and.of 
course, however great their mutual 
likiag, it was impossible. for the 
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English; baronet..and.. the Jialian 
teacher to be even moderately fre- 
quent as-ociates. To Mareo it 
seemed as though all his old life— 
his petted and wilful childhood, 
his eager and enthusiastic; gous 
when, meninges outlet for the fire 
within him; he was. permitted, 
the system. under. which he Ji 
none save the worst—all the long 
hours passed alone among the hillg; 
when, revelling in profound melanr 
choly, after the manner of precodiy 
ous ys he imagined himself, king, 
or knight, or poet,—were fi 
away, and that if they had ever ex, 
isted, they had existed as part .of 
some other life than his own.,.And 
yet they had once been vivid and reah 
enough, If a little romance was 
mixed with the character of, Flors 
ence, Marco had been a very. Dou 
Quixote, and with the same ill luck 
which, as the knight of La Mancha 
learned, must ever befall the knight» 
errant of modern days. In & coute 
try whose institutions opened any: 
career that a man with any eleva- 
tion of character might follow. with» 
out losing his self-respect, all. this 
boyish excess of romanc 
in itself no unhealthy symptom-—- 
would have run its due course, end 
served its. due purpose; it would 
bave found some proper outlet 
through which all its aceompany- 
ing enthusiasm might have done 
good work: . but, as it was,it ber 
came something ultra-Quixotic, and 
led Marco to tilt at windmills,.te 
level his lance at innocent sheep; 
and to let loose gangs of banditti, 
who were only too apt to return, hig 
generosity with stones. But now 
seemed left high and dry upon 
some safe but monotonous island, 
separated; by a dark sea from «he 
restless excitement of the past, 
with which Madame Olivieri seem- 
ed to be the only link to conneet 
him, and that only vaguely and) in a 
pale way. ' x f 
trange as it may seem, Marco 
had arrived at the age of twentyreix 
years without ever having had; or 
even faneying that he had, a serious 





passion for any woman. He had 
never advanced beyond the circle of 
flirtation, of which art he had been 
@ not unpromising student. But 
then he was an exceptional Neapo- 
litan—at least according to conven- 
tional views of national character— 
the sentimental part of his nature 
predominating over the passionate 
part, and the imaginative over all. 
n one thing, however, he was emi- 
nently Italian: in the ordinary 
affairs of life, in which his imagina- 
tion was not called into play, he 
was possessed of a large share of 
very prosaic prudence and common 
sense—as indeed, in spite of another 
eonventionalism, is very apt to be 
the case in st:ongly poetic natures. 
Superficial observers often found 
a certain resemblance between 
Marco and Baroni, allowing for 
their difference in point of age. 
Such persons, however, were led 
astray by a mere outward similarity 
in manner, and by the fact that the 
younger of the two was not with- 
out a great deal of the strength 


and intensity of nature, and, in 
consequence, some of the personal 
influence over others, which in so 
high a degree distinguished the 


elder. But, in truth, the two were 
radically different. Baroni, in spite 
of his quickness, penetration, know- 
ledge of character, and great talent, 
was strangely, and even exception- 
ally, defic ent in ordinary prudence 
and common sense. His great 
mental defect was a certain inabil- 
ity to grasp the relative propor- 
tions of things and actions, so that 
even his very tact was mercly in- 
stinctive, like that of women, and 
not, like that of men, founded on 
reason and experience. His one 
idea ‘so overtopped all others, that 
all distinction in height and form 
and colour was lost, as in the case 
of a mountainous country seen from 
a balloon. It is impossible to say 
how often his plans had failed by 
his taking an altogether distorted 
view of circumstances, or by omit- 
ting some common precaution which 
not even the most stupid among his 
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followers would have neglected 
Agaiu, he had but little rc anaed 
tion: he read even his favourite 
Dante through the idea of a united 
and republican Italy. Tn 8 
while Marco’s political enthusiagm 
was but one expression of the poeti< 
cal side of his nature, Baroni’s wag 
of that kind which, although * not 
unpoetical in many of its asp 

is itself produced in a sterile soit 
There seemed in the latter to be no 
faculty of special and individual 
sympathy: he loved mankind, go 
to speak, rather than men, As to 
women, the woman did not exist 
who could have held a lasting imfla- 
ence over him at any period of his 
life. His was rather the classical 
than the chivalrous feeling about 
women—the feeling that could 
never lead him to step out of the 
straight road of his fixed career for 
the brightest eyes that ever shone, 
Thus he not only often failed to 
read Dante aright, but what was 
worse, human life and nature also, 
Once, and once only, throughout s 
life of which an almost superhu- 
man superiority, even in his earliest 
youth, to every possible form of 
temptation had been one of the 
most striking characteristics, had 
he made an attempt to combine bis 
own idea of liie with the common 
life of men; but that once was at- 
tended with the worst result. 

For this was its history. When 
Baroni was some fourteen oe: 
younger, he had met at Naples 
Mademoiselle Aurelia Urban, @ 
young singer, who, from the posi- 
tion of a village girl in the Basili- 
cata, had already, by her great 
beauty and talent, raised 
into that of one of the most 
promising singers in Italy. This 
Mademoiselle Urban was very beau- 
tiful, in a rich, southern style, and 
being clever and even wity ‘m 
conversation, and a professed wor- 
shipper of intellect, was exactly 
the woman to attract a man like 
Baroni; while she, for her own 
part, was mofe than flattered by 
the attention of a man who was 
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even then reputed a woman-hater, 
and looked up to as a leader among 
men», Besides, the indescribable 
fascination about him was. not felt 
by meu only; and if he had had 
the least desire to imitate the ex- 
ploits of Don Juan, his “La a 
darem” would have been. simply 
irresistible. 

After a short acquaintance, dur- 
ing which Aurelia threw herself 
warmly into his political schemes 
and aspirations, the man. of one 
idea became the husband of a 
beautiful, passionate, jealous wo- 
man, whose worldly education was 
all to come, and who in her, soul 
cared no more for republican Italy 
than as it was represented by the 
man she loved. But, had she 
really cared about it for its own 
sake, she certainly did not marry 
to be herself’ set aside or neglected 
for any idea whatever; and it was 
not long before she came to open war 
with the subject of her husband’s 
sole interest. Out of so ill-assorted 
@ marriage no good could possibly 
come, aroni required his wife 
to be a second Madame Roland at 
least, as Luigi Perillo would have 
said, and he found her only a 
beautiful loving woman, with a 
nature that became dargerous when 
deprived of its proper food; while 
Aurelia in her turn, requiring a 
lover,.a supporter, a director, found 
in her husband one whose life was 
not hers—who held her infinitely 
below the real object of all his 
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thoughts, and who, she soon came 
to learn, would have sacrificed her 
to it, body and soul, as, readily. 
he would have, sacrificed, himself. 
The inevitable crisis of their. story 
came before many months. of un 
happiness were over, and one. day 
Baroni oe veent oe a 4 

ht Ww e sympathy 
which her soul craved, It is seid 
that when he learned it he drew, 
sigh of relief; but, as he pi 
himself on his honour, he duly 
challenged the Marchese di ———, 
and, as duly, shot him through the 
heart. 

His young wife, for | the intense 
love that might have been his; 
now gave him the. intensest hate; 
but his recollection of her. very 
existence gradually grew. dim, im 
the incessant excitement, of his 
ceaseless pursuit. Moreover, Au- 
relia left Healy after, the duel; and 
as he carefully abstained from, seek, 
ing to know what had. become of 
her or where she had gone, she 
practically died , altogether out -of 
that life in which she. had never 
really held ntore than a very low 
place. 

All this had happened. when 
Baroni was about the same age as 
Marco, so that it is tolerably safe 
to say that, in spite of outward .re- 
semblance, the,character of the two 
could never have been very. maeh - 
alike. But then, on’ the other 
hand, it may be urged that. Mareo’s 
love experiences were yet to come. 


CHAPTER X. 


“And now, Miss Lindsay,” said 
Marco to his pupil during the 
course of a lesson, “I am going to 
advance you a very great stage.” 

“What is that? Nothing too 
difficult, I hope?” 

“As far as the words go, you 
will find it easy enough, with a 
little help. But I want you to 
know something of Dante.” 

“T shall be delighted. . He is 
your favourite poet, is he not?” 


“T should be saying very little 
if I called him nothing wore than 
that—nor should I be speaking 
quite accurately. But I cannot 
explain what 1 mean to any, one 
who has not read him.” 

“T know something about Dante 


from translations.” 
“*¢ Traduttore traditore, you 
I don’t. know any. English 


know. 
translations myself, but I condemn 
them all at once, nevertheless.” 





“That seems rather unjust. But 
you do not put Dante above Shake+ 
&peare, surely.” 

“JT cannot’ pretend to say. I 
have only read Shak under 
difficulties, and that’ very lately— 
for, as’ you must have found out, I 
am no great English scholar yet, 
and I confess I find reading him 
terribly hard. T can manage the 
great’ speeches pretty well, but the 
eomic’ patts and’ ‘the prose beat 
me.” 

should think very 
likely.” 

“‘ But I can scarcely recollect the 
time when I ‘did not know more or 
less of Dante. I think that if you 
were to quote me almost any line, 
I eould continué the passage toler- 
ably accurately, All my reading 
has, in faét, grouped itself round 
him as'its centre, so you see that I 
earmot judge with the coldness of 
a critic.” 

“You make me quite anxious to 
read him.” 

“Tt will be most p'easant to me 
to introduce to my oldest and 
greatest friend ‘ 

“Your newest and least, 
would say?” 

“Trideed I would not, Miss 
Lindsay. Of course I cannot hope 
to make you, or even many Italians, 
redd Dante quite with my own 
éyés, but I have some sort of idea 
that ‘I should make you appreciate 
him more than most people.” 

Well, I cannot ‘say any more 
that you are a teacher who never 
gives praise.” 

“Ts that my character? 
sorry to hear that.” 

“You must own that you give 
very little. Perhaps I do not de- 
serve it; but I always used to get 
so much from poor old Signor 
Muratori that I suppose I got 
spoiled. But your last speech 
makes up for all. 

“T did not mean it for praise.” 
«Now do tiot go and spoilit, I 
‘would rather remain in my pleasant 
belief that you did: But what 
makes you think that I should ap- 


that 


you 


I am 
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reciate Dante? Do you not, ‘give 
im to all your pupils?” a 
“ God forbid!” exclaimed Mateo 
with energy.’ “I bélieve t to 
hear ary other—almost any’ othe 
I miean—try to stumble. 
Dante would be to me as't 
as his own ‘Inferno.’ Ido no¢€ tis 
him as an instrument of teaching” 
“You have not told me what 
gives you this good opinion of my 
own power of appreciation.” “* 
“ How can one say? T have be 
idea, that is all. Perhaps I fhay 
find myself mistaken after all,”"He 
said, with @ smile. me, 
“Well, let us try. Shall’ we 
begin next time?” pres 
“And make up for our idleness 
of to-day?” — 
“T am suré we have been véry 
industrious.” 
“After @ fashion, You see’it % 
more than time for me to be ¢ 
already. I have only a qu of 
an hour left to walk all the way to 
Portland Place.” : 
“Well, you will have a fine da 
for your walk. But I suppose 3 
call no English weather fine.” 
“Indeed I‘ do, especi such 
bright frosts as this. I do ‘not 
think you would give Naples un- 
qualified praise as to weather; at 
least I do not.” ne 
“T should so like to see Naples.” 
“T wish you could. But I sup- 
pose you mean to see Italy one of 
these days?” 
“Tt is one of my dreams. Bat? 
have been very little abroad.” 
“Well, you should go as soon ss 
possible, while things are as they 
are. The old régime will be at,all 
events more picturesque, and one 
ean never tell how soon it’ ‘may 
come to an end.” . 
“T. should be sorry for Italy to 
change. It would take sway .all 
the romance.” = 
“There ate better things thal 
romance, Miss Lindsay,” answeret 
Marco, gravely, 
“Not for tourists)” replied Flor- 
ence, with a laugh; “and, as’ you 
say, I should prefer to see things a8 
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they are. Perhaps Herbert might 
go with us this very summer ; ‘i 
has been a long-intended plan, and 
it would be very pleasant. mdeed,— 
he knows Italy so well, It would 
be great fun if you went home fot 
ur holiday and we all met at 
aples; you could be our guide,” 

Marco thought to hiniself, ‘The 
police would have something to cay 
in that matter.’ 
he said aloud, “that IT shall -be 
going'to Naples this summer. If 
you go; however, I ean give’ you 
some useful’ information, and, if 
you stay long enough to make it 
worth your while, some pleasant 
introductions.” 

Florence wondered in her own 
mind what sort of introductions 
her Italian teacher would be likely 
to'give her, and she thanked him 
rather coldly. “However,” she 
added, “I daresay we shall not go 
at all; If we do, I shall certainly 
hope that we may meet. We could 
go on with our lessons.” 

“I hope we may meét there,” 
said Marco. The words’ sounded 
commonplace to the ear.of Florence, 
bat in truth they expressed all the 
longing desires of his soul. Meet- 
ing Florence in Naples meant the 
triomph of his eause—how else 
should he be there ?—restoration 
to-his home, to his country, to the 
free and noble career for’ which he 
longed, and to the social position 
that was his due, Moreover, it 
meant meeting Florence, not as her 
paid teacher, but as her equal, and 
this gave rise to a wild thought’ or 
two. “I hope” had really meant 
“T pray with all my soul.” 

Perhaps a little of all this show~ 
ed itself, if not in his voice, yet in 
his face, for the shadow of a blush 
passed over hers. © ‘So you, will 
bring me Dante the next time?” 
she» said, suddenly changing the 
topic. 

He woke from hi’ passing dteam, 
“ And we will begin at once,” he saidi 
“Why, whatlias the’ clock been do- 
ing?”:he exclaimed, °“ I thought 
I had @ quarter of an‘hour! ‘Well, 
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“T do not think,” : 


England ‘is better than Italy im oné 
thing, at Jeast—the sun allows you 
to run if you are late.” a ik 
Florence laughed at the idea’ of 
Marco, with his Italian ¢loak, te 
which he patriotioully adhered; and 
his unfashionable moustache, -run- 
ning’ fast along the pavement .of 
Regent: Street at its fullest time, 
and of the sensation it would make. 
“Yon will be a brave man if you 
dare do'it;” slie said. “T see you 
still “want @ little instruction i 
English ways. You ought to eu 
tivate this sort of pace, and never 
seem to be in a hurry.” C 
“ Like Sir Herbert Weston?’ But 
now good-bye, or I shall never get 
there at all, even if I ran.” se 
you 
Brat 


“If you do, I assure you 
will get no farther than the 

oliceman. But here is Herbert 
immself, - Herbert,” she said to 
Weston, as he entered, hs are 
just in time to give Signor Marcelli a 
lesson.” 

Weston looked, as he often did 
now; gre and. out of humour. 

“ Well?” he asked. ; 

“Tt seems Miss Lindsay thinks 
that I‘have not learned the correct 
style of walking in London,” said 
Marco. 

“Oh, it’s only nonsense,” said 
Florence, who saw that Weston was 
for some reason in no joking” ji 
“What are you going to do with 
yourseif to-day, Herbert?” 

“T have an engagement this after 
noon,” he answered.  “ Indeed, I 
am not going to stay now, aud © 
just looked in to see how you were,” 

Florence looked rather an F 
Weston's visits to her of late ‘had 
had rather too much of this flying 
character: “Well,” she saidy “we 


shall see you again some day, I-sup- 
ose.’ 


“Shall you be im to-morrow? 
Wait a minute, Marcelli—perha 
I am going your way.” 

Florenee stared, as well she might, 
at the cavalier. fashion in whieh she 
was-being treated by the man to 
whom she was envaged—at his even 
seeming to avoid being left’ alone 
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with, her for a minute,; If she had 
known what was passing in_ his 
ores was flash of anger would 
ve, changed into genuine, pity. 
As it. was, she gave Tow a Took 
that commanded him to remain, 

“Perhaps. Signor Marcelli has 
engagements. too,” she said to Sir 
Herbert; ‘but, as you are going so 
soon, I suppose it does not matter.” 
“ You have. not yet said whether 

you will be at home to-morrow.” 

., “I don’t know at all,” answered 
Florence, 

“ Well, I will look in. 
your father this meaning? if 
+, * Oh, pretty well, Perhaps you 
would like to see him?” she said, 
with emphasis, 

Marco began. to feel a little awk- 
ward. To keep his appointment 
had now become altogether out of 
the question, but still he was anxious 
to be off. So he said,— 

. “Which way are you going, Sir 
Herbert? It is too late to give my 
next lesson, so I shall look in on 
Madame Olivieri. I have rather ne- 
Have you 


How | is 


glected her for some time. 
seen, anything of her lately ?” 

Weston frowned warningly at 
Marco, but, naturally without con- 


veying his meaning. Florence 
said,— 
-- You know Madame Olivieri, 
then, Signor Marcell?” 

47 see her very often.” 

“ Really! She is very handsome, 
is-she not?” 
| ‘Very beautiful, though, of course, 
no longer very young. But I sup- 

ou have heard all about her 

from Sir Herbert ?”’ 
Florence ,stared again. ‘Oh, I 
did not know that he saw her,” 
she said... “I suppose you two will 
go. together?” was getting a 
little angry with them both, for she 
had a spirit of herown; and Weston, 
at all events, had given her some 
cause to display it,; Why Marco 
should be included in her anger did 
not so plainly appear. 

“ Well,.good. morning, Miss Lind- 
say,” said. the latter. “I will not 
forget the ‘ Danie.’” 
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‘Very well,” she said, in.a cargs 
less tone. ‘Good morning, Signor 
Marcelli,” she added, still..more 
coldly and carelessly; and. «then, 
without a word to Weston, left) the 
room. But when Marco and Wes. 
ton had leit the house—turned: out 
of it together, a8 it were—she re. ° 
lieved herself by a good cry,—why 
she could not have told, and:did not 


‘know: 


Marco was certainly rather mys 
tified. Had he been a vainer man 
he would have drawn conclusions 
from the manner of Florence most 
flatiering to his self-love: as it was, 
he kept on wondering why she, who 
only a few minutes before had been 
so interested in the plan of :réad- 
ing Dante, and so cordial towards 
himself, should suddenly have lost 
all her cordia‘ity and all her inte- 
rest at the same time. Not know- 
ing the relation in which she and 
Weston stood to one, another, and 
so not having an obvious solution 
at hand, he deserved all the greater 
credit for his humility. After a 
minute or two had passed in silenee, 
Weston said,— 

“‘ My dear fellow, you ought notto 
talk about Madame Olivier to axgirl 
like Miss Lindsay.” 4x 

“ Corpo di Baecol” said Mareo; 
“and why?” 

“Why, you see——” he’ began, 
but stopped. 

“ My dear Weston, I see nothing. 
If there were any real scandal float- 
ing about concerning la Signera; 
tuen | should understand you ; butas 
it is C 

“Still, you see, one doesn’t talk 
to the young ladies one knows of 
one’s acquaintances behind » the 
scenes.” 

“ You talk like a novice.in»® 
nunnery. What possible harm) can 
there be in saying one knows, one 
of the most famous prime donne in 
the world, who goes into better 
ensiely than Miss Lindsay ever 
wil 2.23 , 

“You don’t understand.” 

Basta, basta, I will never men- 
tion ‘the poor Signora again. |The 
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English are a wonderful people, in- 
deed, May I venture, without of- 
fence, to ask Miss Lindsay if she 
ever goes to the opera—or would 
that be wrong too?” 

“Tt is absurd, I allow; but——” 

“* Basta, basta, per pieta!l’ as 
Don Bartolo s.ngs. ‘Get thee to 
a nunnery,’ my dear Weston. I 
am goig home.” 

“Come, Marcelli, don’t be ab- 
surd. I thought you were going 


“The poor Signora? Not I. 
Where are you going?” 

“To the Bur.ington, You won't 
come?” 

“Not now, thanks, I am in a 


quoting humour, and I shall 
and look out Luigi, and quote bits 
of ‘Hamlet’ and ‘J/ Barbiere’ to 
him—such as ‘Be thou as chaste: as 
ice,’ and so on, and ‘La calunnia 
é un venticello’'—and some other 
things that I have in my mind not 
very complimentary to anybody. 
Poor Madame Olivieri!” Marco's 
temper did not appear to be of the 
best, and he threw his cloak round 
him with a grand air as he strode 
off, 

“Florence and her master must 
have been quarrelling,” thought 
Weston; and then, after a little 
hesitation, took the direction of 
St. John’s Wood. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Marco was sufficiently piqued by 
the conclusion of his last visit to 
feel inclined to punish himself by 
giving up the Dane scheme unless 
Florence herself should revive it of 
her own accord in a spirit of con- 
trition. Of this idea, however, 
which would have been all very 
well had he and Florence been 
school-boy and school-girl, he was 
wise enough to see the full absurd- 
ity, but still not in sufficient time 
to enable him to procure a copy of 
the book for Florence as he had 
promised. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to carry her his own and only 
copy—that which had been given 
him by Baroni—for use in the next 
lesson. 

Florence received him graciously 
—perhaps even a little penitently, 
but this he had sufficient tact not 
to appear to notice, even if he real- 
ly saw it. The lesson proceeded 
in such a. manner as to satisfy Mar- 
co’s warmest hopes, and he found 
a real and genuine pleasure in at- 
tempting to initiate his favourite 
pupil into the arcana of the gospel 
of his literary and political faith. 
The enthusiasm of his nature be- 
trayed itself in spite of his careful 
reserve, and he often made remarks 
which any one less innocent of Eu- 
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ropean politics than Florence would 
have been able to use as a key to 
his character and opinions. His 
pupil, however, was struck only b 
the honesty and nobility of senti- 
ment wiich always distinguished 
Marco even when he was most 
utterly wrong; and she, with her 
own true nature, was the last per- 
son in the world to quarrel with 
lofty ideas honestly held, even 
though somewhat exaggerated. 

The first lesson, therefore, might 
well be considered a success. by 
both master and pupil. The second 
was equally so; and it was not long 
before both looked forward to their 
meetings as the great events of the 
week, to which all others were sub- 
ordinate. To Florence, assoc ation 
with Marco was nothing less than 
the unfolding of a new kind of life 
—of a kind, too, which seemed at 
least superior to the commonplace 
happiness of that which she herself 
lived day by day. What were her 
tame and unexciting conversations 
with Sir Herbert Weston, the whole 
of whose not very interesting mind 
she had known by heart for years— 
whom she loved as she might have 
loved an only brother, and whose 
thoughts were bounded by _ the 
pleasant realities of the pense 
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side of English life—to the talk of 
this stranger, who led her into re- 
gions of human life of which she 
had never dreamed, and always 
with a hand which was, at all events, 
far stronger than her own? 

It was, however, by no means a 
repetition of the story of Baroni 
and Aurelia Urban. That was an 
instance of passion existing be- 
tween a man of pure intellect and 
a@ woman of a strongly sensual na- 
ture without any support from real 
sympathy of character; this was 
an instance of pure and perfect 
sympathy of nature—passion was 
yet to come, if in their case it was 
to come at all. 

Is any excuse needed for a young 
irl with better brains and quicker 
eelings than are possessed by 

ninety-nine girls out of every hun- 
dred, when she takes a warm and 
affectionate pleasure in the society 
of a man who is her equal in birth, 
her superior in education and in- 
tellect and, strength of character, 
and who has not one base or un- 
worthy thought, even though that 
man happens to be only her Italian 
master, and a proscribed refugee 
besides? If any is needed, then 
must Florence Lindsay be blamed; 
but it is to be hoped that there are 
not many who would so blame her. 

From any accusation of self- 
seeking Marco must, at all events, 
be acquitted altogether. That he 

had the greatest admiration and 
affection for his pupil is true enough 
—how could he help it?—but he 
never, even in the strangest castles 
with which he was in the habit of 
filling the air, dreamed of placing 
himself by her side for more than 
the most fleeting moment. His 
one purpose was still to devote all 
his life and all his energies to the 
cause of Italy, and to follow as far 
as he could in Baroni’s steps. No 
Jesuit could submit himself to his 
order more fully and self-sacrific- 
ingly than Marco had determined 
to submit his whole self to his 
cause. If he ever thought of any 
woman he tried to think of her al- 
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ways in relation to Italy. Thus, 
whatever growth of love for Flor. 
ence might have taken root in’ hig 
heart, it was utterly and complete- 
ly free from the smallest “ taitit 
of self-consciousness. Marco and 
Florence were in that relation to 
one another where some extréme 
circumstance is required to enable 
a man and woman to comprehend 
themselves, and when a very strong 
force indeed is necessary to throw 
down the wall dividing one from 
the other. Had these two been 
less honest, less conscientious, less 
anxious to do right, more equal in 
social position, or more free to fol- 
low the direction of their own 
hearts, a look or a touch might 
have sufficed to throw down the 
barrier. But the wall that Cir- 
cumstance builds up between two 
souls is very often, though thinner 
than a sheet of paper, as hard and 
as lofty and as impassable as a 
mountain of adamant. 

Thus passed many weeks, during 
which the intimacy between Marco 
and Florence underwent no imi- 
nution. Circumstances, moreover, 
favoured its growth, and ripened it 
sooner than would, in all probabil- 
ity, otherwise have been the case. 
The failing health of General Lind- 
say prevented both himself and ‘his 
daughter from entering much into 
society, so that, among the people 
whom she saw, the part which 
Marco played was by no means an 
unimportant one. Her father had 
never made any attempt to renew 
the conversation which he had held 
with her about her marriage, nor 
did Weston himself seem to be in 
any very desperate hurry, so that 
she came more than ever to look 
upon her engagement as a thing’ of 
course, which would, in the natural 
order of things, have to be’ fulfilled 
one day or other, but was not, in 
respect of immediate interest and 
importance, to be classed with rising, 
going to bed, dining, and reading 
Dante. 

One day. 


when spring was in 
sight, and the world was again be- 
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inning to talk of the Olivieri, 

arco went to give his usual lesson 
in an exceedingly satisfactory frame 
of mind, the result.of an accumula- 
tion of pleasant trifles, as those 
events are termed, upon which our 
happiness and unhappiness chiefly 
depend—such as the fineness of 
the day, a general invitation to 
make use of Madame Olivieri’s box 
at the opera during the season, and 
—but this most people would 
consider no trifle—the payment of 
several sums of money which had 
become due to him. But Florence, 
on the contrary, he found a little 
dull and out of spirits—a state in 
which he had never seen her before 
—and she complained of headache, 
after the manner of women when 
their temper is not at its best. 
Marco proposed a postponement of 
the lesson, but to this Florence 
would by no means consent, and 
attacked Dante with a martyr-like 
air that was inexpressibly irritating. 
Marco certainly did not understand 
it, but he had long come to the con- 
clusion that Florence was beyond 
his depth—a mistake that men are 
very apt to make in the case of a 
pretty girl—and so he took what is 
always the wisest course in such 
cases, that is to say, he noticed no- 
thing, and let things run their own 
course. By degrees the cloud be- 
gan to pass, and the sun to shine 
again; and presently she looked up 
and said, @ propos of nothing,— 

“Do you remember our talking 
once about going to Italy?” 

“T have some recollection of it,” 
said Marco. 

“Well, it seems that a part of the 
idea is likely to come to pass.” 

“You are not going, Miss Lind- 
say?” 

“Why should I not? But I am 
not, as it happens.” 

“Who is, then? Certainly not I.” 

“T don’t wonder that you don’t 
know. It is Sir Herbert Weston.” 

“Sir Herbert Weston going to 
Italy? What for?” 

“Who can tell? He has been 
doing all sorts of strange and un- 
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accountable things lately. This is 
only the hundredth. I never knew 
him leave London before the sea- 
son was Over.” 

Marco certainly wondered that 
he had never heard of this plan of 
Italy 


Weston’s, ‘To what part 
is he going?” he asked. 

“To Naples.” 

“ Ah,” said Marco, “I am indeed 
jealous of him.” 

“Do you also, then, wish to leave 
England so much?” 

“T have every reason to like 
England, Miss Lindsay, but you 
see one is always wanting to do 
the impossible.” 

“And why cannot you go to 
Naples, if you wish to?’ 

“For the simple reason that I 
should either be shot, or have my 
head cut off, or be imprisoned for 
life.” He half smiled as he spoke 
but Florence gave a little start, and 
stared at him with all her eyes, . 

“What do you mean?” she ask- 
ed. Certainly Marco did not look 
much like a criminal as he an- 
swered,— 

“T am one of those who wish to 
make Italy free and happy.” 

“You are a refugee, then?” 

“Yes. Have f lost your good 
opinion by saying so?” he added, 
seeing that her eyes were bent 
gravely on the ground. 

“Oh no, indeed— you must 
not think that; but I am indeed 
sorry——” 

“Why should you be sorry, Miss 
Lindsay? You are not likely to 
take much interest in Italian poli- 
tics, and you see that I myself am 
forced to be out of them now.” 

“Do you not suppose that you 
will ever go back?” 

“ Never, as things stand. So you 
will not be able to have me fora 
guide to Pompeii and Capri,” he 
said, with a smile. Florence re- 
mained silent. Then she looked 
up and put out her hand. 

The simple gesture was plain 
enough to read. Slight as it was, 
it was the first expression of 
compassion and kindness that 








had experienced during his exile, 
and he was touched by it acutely. 
Of help and generous friendship he 
had found no want, and in Madame 
Olivieri he had always found an 
eager and affectionate listener; but 
then she was, professedly at least, 
in the cause, so that the taint of 
political sympathy lay upon their 
intercourse. But this sympathy of 
Florence was all pure womanly. 
She not only had no feeling in fa- 
vour of the cause for which he was 
suffering, but if she knew or cared 
anything about it at all, would be 
prejudiced against it. Her feeling 
was merely that of a generous and 
tender woman for a man who was 
suffering for the sake of others; and 
if Marco just touched her hand with 
his lips before releasing it, so might 
Sir , atherss have kissed the hand of 
some fair foreign queen who had 
just bound the wounds that he had 
‘received in battle for the blameless 
king, and the knightly heart of Sir 
Alexander Lindsay would have been 
the first to approve the courtesy. 
Nevertheless, it was perhaps as well 
that it escaped his eyes. 

Dante was rather neglected that 
morning. In place of the wonder- 
ful visions of that greatest in the 
long list of Italian exiles, Florence 
heard the story of the life of Marco 
Marcelli, It was an intense relief 
for him to tell that story to the 
ears of Florence, who was all rapt 
attention, and listened not so much 
to the narrative of the sorrows of 
Italy as to that of the dreams and 
thoughts and aspirations of the 
man, This kind of sympathy was 
quite new to Marco. When he 
talked to Madame Olivieri there 
was wanting the charm that the 
least vain among men finds in ta!k- 
ing of himself to one who, without 
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question, without impressions de- 
rived from other sources, simply 
receives his views and yet follows 
them with intelligence, and without 
the hateful monotony of passive 
assent. The wall of reserve be- 
tween the two as to his past life 
and present circumstances having 
once fallen, Marco showed no re- 
serve as to his opmions and hopes. 
and he spoke well and eloquently. 
He himself did not know, until this 
conversation, how much the con- 
dition of his country, the misfor- 
tunes of his friends, of whom he 
spoke as much as, or more than, of 
himself, had worked into his na- 
ture. For the first time he became 
really conscious of himself, of the 
influences that had made him what 
he was, and how little he had 
hitherto done beyond drifting over 
the sea of life, urged onward, it is 
true, by a strong and invigorating 
breeze, but with his eyes fixed too 
closely upon the stars above, and 
too little upon the rocks and quick- 
sands below. For the first time he 
was talking of himself as of some 
other, whose moral and mental pro- 
gress he had watched, but had never 
before judged. And Florence, too, 
learned that lesson which few wo- 
men—very few—ever come to learn: 
that there are men in the world 
who, without being mad, or worse, 
look upon life as something more 
than a place for gaining social suc- 
cess—for eating, drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage; and that 
to be comfortable, and even to be 
happy, is not the highest, far less 
the only, aim of higher natures. 
Difficult indeed is the lesson for 
any woman to learn; and when she 
does learn it, it always comes to 
her clothed as it were in something 
of the guise of the divine. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Marco left the house of General 
Lindsay that day the lover of his 
pupil; It seemed to himself some- 
thing sudden, but, in reality, it was 


the consciousness of his love, not 
the love itself, that was new. It 
would be impossible to analyse its 
growth from the beginning, and 
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Marco certainly did not attempt to 
do so. But the growth, however 
it may have taken place, was healthy 
throughout, so that its discovery 
gave him a sensation of unmixed 
happiness, in which no element of 
self-reproach was present to lessen 
its perfection. He could not help 
feeling also, without vanity, that 
he held no small place in the re- 
gard of Florence. He was not 
formed by nature for a despairing 
lover, nor was his imagination of a 
morbid order. Of consequences 
and difficulties he thought little. 
As a nobleman by bisth, and as one 
who till very lately had held a high 
position in society, he was not likely 
to remember the difference between 
the danghter of Sir Alexander Lind- 
say and her Italian master; as a 
foreigner, he had yet to learn the 
small account in which rank and 
title borne by a refugee are held in 
England; and as a professed be- 
liever in the natural equality of all 
men, he would have scouted the 
notion that, even were he as base 
in origin as he was poor in means 
there could be on that account a 
mésalliance were he to wed a prin- 
cess of blood-royal. In all three 
characters, as noble, foreigner, and 
republican, he grievously misunder- 
stood his real position; and know- 
ing nothing of the engagement of 
Florence to Weston, he saw no rea- 
son whatever for thinking that to 
obtain her hand was an impossi- 
bility, supposing that he could 
secure her heart. But to all this 
he gave but little real thought: 
he was content to enjoy his new 
discovery without dwelling on its 
results, or remembering that his 
present manner of life could not 
now, so far as Florence was con- 
cerned, last for ever, or even for 
long. 

On returning to his lodgings, 
however, he was awakened some- 
what abruptly from the Arcadia in 
which his soul had been wandering 
while his body had been in the 
streets of London, by finding a 
letter which had been delivered by 


hand and bore no date. It was as 
follows :— 


“Dear Brorner,—I trust that 
at last your patience will be re- 
warded, and that you will have an 
opportunity of compensating for 
your last misfortune. I cannot 
enter into details now; you know 
I hate letter-writing on principle, 
and so I will only say what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“Your friend Madame 0., it 
seems, has been at work on your 
behalf, as well as on behalf of us 
all. In the first place, she has evi- 
dently, like a clever wcman as she 
must be, thrown the net over the 
Baronet, and is sending him to N., 
as I hear. He will be a great gain, 
not only on account of his money, 
but also, being an Englishman of 
rank, he will be able to do what 
you or I could not venture on with 
safety. I myself heard this in- 
directly from the lady herself, and 
cannot, of course, let such a chance 
pass without working it. What 
you must do is this: go with W. 
as courrier or valet under any 
Jtalian name you please. He will 
mnage the passports, &c. When 
you arrive I will contrive to ¢om- 
municate with you. 

“ Burn this instantly. I do not 
give you my address now, but you 
shall know how to communicate 
with me in proper time. To our 
next meeting Zhere/—Your bro- 
ther, A. B.” 


Marco read this extraordinary 
letter at least half-a-dozen times 
before destroying it. There was 
plainly enough some mystery about 
the conduct of Madame Olivieri to 
which Baroni, with all his penetra- 
tion, had not found the right clue. 
Marco knew enough of men in 
general, and of Weston in particu- 
lar, to feel sure that there was 
something more in this intended 
visit to Naples, which tallied sin- 

arly with what he had heard 
rom Florence, than mere enthu- 
siasm for the cause of Italy. Per- 
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haps his love for Florence had 
made him look on the cause, if not 
with less faithful, yet with colder 
eyes, since this journey to Naples 
separate him from 
her, perhaps for ever, before he 
could hope to bring the new chap- 
ter of his life to a conclusion. There 
was, however, only one thing to do 
—to call on Weston at once; and so 
he set out immediately to find him. 

The mystery, however, at which 
Marco was unable to guess, and 
which Baroni had obviously mis- 
understood, by reason of his look- 
ing, as usual, at all the events of 
life through the medium of his one 
idea, was clear enough to at least 
one person, At the very time at 
which Marco was reading Baroni’s 
letter, Madame Olivieri was hold- 
ing a conversation with—of all 
people in the world—Marco’s late 

ost, Signor Paolo Casca. 

“So you left Baroni’s letter at 
Signor Marcelli’'s?” ~ 

“T did so, Madame.” 

“Well, I suppose it could not be 
helped, though I wish it could have 
been managed without Marcelli’s 
knowing anything of the matter. 
You have not had any other mes- 

e from Baroni?” 

‘I was coming to that, Madame. 
Vestri, who brings me bis letters 
for distribution in London, to-day 
brought me three. Here they are.” 

Madame Olivieri took them, and 
having opened them in a manner 
which showed that she was no 
novice in the art, read them. “I 
will take copies of these,” she said, 
“and return them to you to-mor- 
row. You may deliver them all; 
they are of no importance.” 

* May one venture to ask, Mad- 
ame, if Signor Baroni thinks of 
doing anything?” 

“Do not ask too much, Paolo; 
you will know in time. But, this 
time, I think we have baited the 
hook well, aud things must go very 
crookedly if Signor Baroni is not 
in the hands of his Majesty before 
two months are past.” 


“Good, Madame. One need not 
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ask Madame not to forget to men- 
tion the poor services of Paolo 
Casva in the affair.” 

“You will be remembered, of 
course. But you know the condi- 
tion — three hundred pounds _ if 
Baroni is taken, but not a penny 
if any harm comes to Signor Mar- 
celli.” 

“ Madame is right. But how is 
one to keep harm from the young 
Signor if he goes?” 

Madame Olivieri raised her shoul- 
ders. ‘Do you wish to give up the 
chance of three hundred pounds?” 

“Madame ,has promised. But 
still—— ”’ 

“Do you wish to give up the 
matter?” 

“Madame may command me. 
But the risk y 

“Rest easy. I shall take 
Signor Marcelli.” 

“Was Madame prudent, then, to 
let him hear from Baroni?” 

“You are a stupid fellow, Paolo. 
Letters must always be delivered, 
except in extreme necessity.” 

“ No doubt Madame knows best, 
but—— ” 

“No doubt,” answered Madame 
Olivieri, coldly. 

“There is one thing more, Mad-. 
ame. My rent is due to-morrow, 
and if Madame——” 

“Well,” she answered, taking a 
sovereign or two from her. purse, 
“T daresay that will put you right, 
more particularly as I fancy that 
the public-house will receive more 
of it than your landlord. Signor 
Baroni pays you pretty well while 
you are waiting, I fancy.” 

“ He pays with promises, Mad- 
ame,” 

“Well, then, I shall follow his 
example for the present. But here 
are twenty pounds; that ought to 
keep you going, and I will give, you 
not a penny more till the whole 
debt is due.” 

Casca pocketed the money, with 
a profusion of bows and protesta- 
tions, 

Just then a knock was_ heard. 
Madame Olivieri glanced at the 
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small mirror outside. the window, 
arranged in a way, very common in 
foreign houses, 80 to reflect: to 
the eyes of those inside the. room 
the persons who passed in the street, 
or came to the house. .“There is 
Signor Marcelli himself,” she cried 
hastily. “Go up-stairs, Paolo, until 
you hear me speak to him, and then 
go off quietly. Come to me at ten 
to-morrow morning, and I will re- 
turn you the letters.” 

Casca left the room, and Marco 
entered immediately afterwards. 

“ Ah, Mareo!” exclaimed Madame 
Olivieri, ‘‘ I thought you had for- 
saken me altogether.” She held 
out her hand as she spoke, and 
added, with a smile, “but you need 
not ask me to forgive you, though 
you do not deserve to be for- 
given,” 

Marco was certainly rather touch- 
ed in conscience, for it was true 
that the frequency of his visits to 
the Signora had decreased in exact 
proportion to the increase of his 
intimacy with Florence Lindsay. 
So he said,— 

“You see, Madame, that I am no 
longer an idle person,” 

“Ah, well, I suppose I must sub- 
mit to what must be, At all 
events, I am very glad to see you 
now.” . 

“And I am glad to hear you 
say so. But I am afraid I must 
confess to a selfish motive in my 
visit.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. I 
am always fond of novelty.” 

“T heard to-day that Weston is 
going to Italy. Is that so? I have 
called at his Club and his lodgings, 
but not finding him, I thought I 
had better come to you.” 

“You have heard it, then? Yes, 
it is quite true,, He has already 
said good-bye to me. Has he not 
told you?” 

“T have not seen or heard from 
him for an age, I have almost 
thought that I must have offended 
him.’ 


“How could you? 


And you 
have not, as I know.” 
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you know why he is go- 


“ Do 
ing?” ; 

there is nothing like a direct 
question for confusing one who is 
playing false, and this question 
was difficult enough for Madame 
Olivieri. Knowing as she did the 
contents of Baroni’s letter, she could 
not safely say anything that would 
contradict the impression which:she 
had led him to form of the’ pro- 
ceeding, and, desiring as she did 
that Marco should not accompany 
Weston, she was unwilling to, say 
what, at best, would have been a 
very dangerous falsehood—a. thing 
that a good diplomatist always 
avoids, if possible—that he was gone 
with a view to help the cause. “So, 
to gain time, she said only,— 

“ Not exactly ;. but I can guess,” 
sigan is your guess? if I may 

“Perhaps it is a wrong one,” 
She had now gained all jthe time 
she required to decide on @ course 
of action. “And. yet he. said 
enough,” she continued, “ to make 
me think that I am right.; If so, 
ie will understand why it is you 
ave not seen him for so long. 
But,” she added, “I am doing 
wrong to tell you. I must really 
cure myself of béing so horribly 
impulsive,” 

‘But, Madame, surely, there could 
be no harm in my knowing?”) » 

“No—I must not tell. you;, I 
might spoil all I should never 
forgive myself.” , 

“Well, I will not be so rude as 
to ie further. When does he 
go?’ o won 

Madame Olivieri affected to hesi- 
tate. ‘“ Will 7 promige not. to 
betray me if I tell you; for, after 
all, Rerhepe you ought to know.” 

“Pray do not tell me if you do 
not think it right.” Te 

“Well; I will tell you. _ I doythink 
it right, especially as you seem to 
doubt Weston’s friendship.”/; 

“ But I donot doubt it.” ...s 

“'Well—- Weston, who, as . you 
know has great influence——” 

ess” 
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“And who knows the English 
Minister at Naples personally, and 
so has many influential friends 
there—you know he has been a 
good deal in Naples ?” 

“He was there for some months, 
I think, two or three years follow- 


ing.” 

“Now cannot you guess?” 
““*'No, indeed.” 

“You are not clever to-day. 
What should you have done had 
you been in his place and he in 
yours? Should you not have used 
all your influence, all the means in 
your power——” 

“ And is it on my account——” 

“That is my guess.” 

“Then ths is indeed friendship 
—this is indeed noble. Yes, Mad- 
ame, you were right to let me 
know this. I will never again 
blame this English reserve that 
we all think so cold. An Italian 
would have boasted of what he 
was doing, but he——” Marco 

aused, and then went on, “ Yes, 

é was right not to let me know 
what he was doing, for his own 
noble nature told him that I could 
have said only one word.” 

“ And that word——” 

“Ts No!” 

“Why ?—what do you mean ?” 

“A thousand thanks for telling 
me. There is time yet.” 

“Time yet? For what? You 
cannot mean——” 

“T am an Italian citizen, Mad- 
ame. I will receive nothing, no 
not even life, from Naples, until 
Italy is free. Where is Weston 
now?” 

Madame Olivieri, it was clear, 
had not yet comprehended the 
character of Marco. The simple 
heart of Florence would have un- 
derstood him far better than that 
subtle brain. 

‘You must not see him, Marco. 
I insist—would you be so ungrate- 
ful? Would you betray me?” 

Marco paused. “TI am not un- 





grateful, indeed; but I have but 
one course.” 
“But think at least of Italy-——” 


“Tt is of Italy that I do think.” 

“Forgive me,” said Madame 
Olivieri, “but now you are selfish 
indeed. Can you serve Italy as an 
exile—in the position in which you 
are now? But, once in Naples, 
once restored to your own positio} 
think of the opportunities you woul 
have—think——” 

Marco experienced the same re- 
vulsion of feeling at these words 
as when Baroni had suggested that 
he should work on the feelings of 
Florence. He was not prepared as 
yet to commit, even for Italy’s sake, 
so great a piece of treachery as to 
desert his own friends in order 'to 
deliberately betray his enemies, 
Baroni, indeed, would have felt no 
scruple, but Marco was unhardened 
by the details of intrigue, and had 
not yet grown out of the romantic 
belief that noble ends ought not to 
be achieved save by noble means, 

“Madame,” he answered, “you 
do not understand these things. 
For me, to suffer for Italy is to 
serve her. I have only one thin 
to do, and I must do it, even though 
I seem ungrateful. Believe me 
when I say that this generosity of 
Weston’s is no real kindness. For 
the last time, it must not be. When 
does he leave London ?” 

He spoke . gravely, and even 
sternly; and the passionate wo- 
manly nature of Madame Olivieri 
—passionate and womanly still, 
through all its artificial distortion 
—submitted at once to these words 
of manly truth and courage. Moved 
by a hundred feelings—good and 
bad, all inextricably mingled—she 
was for a moment conscious of a 
wild wish to cast herself at this 
man’s feet and to tell all—her 
treachery to Baroni, to Italy, to 
Marco himself; to pour out all her 


motives, her ignoble ambition, 
which could only be gratified by 
the death of the hated husband of 


her youth—in a word, all herself— 
before him, and to pray, not for 
absolution, but for protection 
against her own heart. Had one 
look of softness been visible on the 











* ‘Weston at once.” 
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features of Marco, she would have 
yielded; but they expressed at the 
critical moment nothing but the 
full force of resolute will—they 
were so stern that her conscience 
read in them only the severity of 
one who would judge her even by 
the same strict measure as’ that 
whereby he judged himself. Marco, 
on his side, was too immersed in 
his own thoughts to observe her 
very closely. After a few instants, 
however, he held out his hand. 

“Good-bye for the present, dear 
Signora,” he said, “T thank you in 
spite of yourself. Will you forgive 
me for leaving you in this way?” 

She was silent for a while, and 
then said only,— 

“What do you mean to do, 
then ?” 

“The first thing is to write to 

Madame Olivieri’s ever - active 
brain, by the very force of habit, 
recovered its influence over her 
heart. She saw light. 

“T shall see Weston this even- 
ing,” she said; “can I give him any 
message ? ” 

“Would you give him a note if 
I write it here?” 


“Unwillingly enough—but, if I 
must——” 
~ “ Would you be so kind? Indeed, 
dear Madame Olivieri, this must 
be.” 

She brought him’ writing ma- 
terials, ‘and he wrote a short ‘note 
to Weston, asking for an interview 
as soon as possible. “ You, dear 
Signora, can explain,” he said; “and 
now, good-bye. I will call without 
fail to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow I fear I shall be 


gaged; can you come the day , 


en 
after?” 

“That will do nearly as well.” 
He took her hand once more, and 
left her. , 

As soon as he was gone, Madame 
Olivieri read the note and threw 
it into the fire. Then she herself 
wrote the following :— 


“Dear Hersert,—It is most 
important that you should leave for 
Naples at once. I will explain wh 
when we meet. I myself shall fo 
low as soon as I hear from you 
there, as we arranged. Forgive 
this short note, from your affec- 
tionate friend, ; 

“ AURELTA,” 
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Taere is nothing so elastic as 
our estimate of time. In the mere 
act.of reviewing them, fifty years 
may swell into a huge period, or 
contract into a moment—the mere 
twinkling of an eye.. In many a 
retrospect a lifetime is nothing— 
memory making past. existence all 
one present. It may be spanned 
in}one grasp of thought as making 
no difference in a man’s identity, 
leaying him absolutely the same to 
his own consciousness. In another 
mood, and looking out of and be- 
yond self, he sees aay years for 
what they are—a good slice not only 
of,a long life but of the life of the 
world. This sum of years repeated 
comparatively few times and we are 
at. the first year of our Lord; and 
from thence, by a series of half-cen- 
turies—leaps easy to the ‘imagina- 
tion; and which a child may remem- 
ber—we are at the beginning of his- 
tory, at its very opening chapter. 
We must, then conclude by all an- 
alogy that if progress is a word 
meaning anything, fifty years must 
work material and _ recognisable 
changes, and a very little reflection 
convinces us that they have made 
them. A man who has observed 
to any purpose for fifty years knows 
that he has seen some things and 
felt some emotions which no future 
age will see or feel again under 
similar conditions. Some portion 
of the energy and intellect of the 
world has done its task, contributed 
to some result; and thought and ac- 
tion will never be linked to the 
same work and end again. There 
is a day for everything. However 
momentous a point has seemed, the 
fluctuations of thought have passed 
it by for good and all in the par- 
ticular phase which stirred his sym- 
= He leaves the world dif- 
erent from what he found it. The 
wonder grows that the working 
period of one life should witness 


changes so vital; and reflection 
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forces fifty years into very i - 
sive dimensions. ; There are tim 
when the difference between, then 
and now, both in the face. of things 
and in the, pervading tone of 
thought, strikes him as something 
prodigious. , ' 
We may realise oe by consider- 
ing what a perplexing, unconge. 
nial, unfamiliar world our children 
would find the first twenty years 
of this century; if by any device 
of magic we could plunge them 
into that period; how, in the first 
place, they would shiver in a ne 
sense of neglect. and disregard, 
nobody putting them first or»ma 
ing all things bow to their Peper 
and convenience; or. indee think: 
ing it any great matter if a touc 
of life’s real hardships, embittered 
their prime. From this cold shade 
what would a world seem to them 
still hampered. by, difficult, locomo- 
tion, bad roads, and . post-chaises, 
horrible winter night-journeys.out- 
side stage-coaches—nights dim with 
the feeble illuminations, of traanyod 
and snuffy tallow-candles; a worl 
of intellectual trammels, where 
opinion was not ventilated in hall 
and _lecture-rooms—where people 
thought in battalions, and the 
mind had its uniform to be as- 
sumed every field-day—where a 
man must be either Whig or Tory, 
Calvinist or Arminian, and com- 
promise was contemptible—where 
people sat at home, and only coun- 
try gentlemen amused themselves 
and wasted their time out of doors; 
a world with quite another class 
of absurdities, anomalies, and _bar- 
barisms from this present one— 
where every “respectable” pow- 
dered his head white, and every 
woman who would not be thought 
wildly eccentric hid away the first 
grey hair as a crime against society ; 
a world of feeble accomplishments, 
where music was thought effeminate 
for men—a mere siren, betraying him 
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to his destruction—and art and 
science generally, misleaders from 
the main business of life: but, for 
all this, a good old world to those 
who can. recall it, or through some 
gifted senior have felt its inHuence ; 
a world with some sense of stability 


still lingering about its institutions,~ 


and yet @ world of fancy and ro- 
mance, of Wordsworth’s poetry and 
Scott’s novels, and where the art of 
good talking at least was a living ac- 
complishment—an excellent world, 
in fact, in spite of what the young 
people might think of it, for pros- 
erous well-to-do men and women. 
or this class we cannot see that 
rogress has done much. They 
ave lost a sense of monopoly in a 
good many things where monopoly, 
by constituting the distinction, .con- 
stituted a good share of the happi- 
ness. We cannot wonder tliat long 
memories here are slow to recog- 
nise any change for the better, any 
progress that is not a mockery of 
the term, in the condition of society. 
The bustle and fever of competition, 
the struggle of the classes beneath 
them, the turmoil of opinion, are 
to them nothing but causes of in- 
convenience, or matter for honest 
protest. When they are the spokes- 
men they haturally make out a 
case for the old state of things, 
and a very plausible one, from their 
point of view. But, unfortunately, 
the majority of mankind belong not 
to the prosperous but to the strug- 
gling class. 
However, these large questions 
only remotely concern our present 
subject, What the nineteenth cen- 
tury has done and has still to, do 
for the masses, under the new poli- 
tical conditions to which they are 
about to be subject, we leave to more 
ambitious pens. What has_ im- 
ressed us lately, and what we would 
impress upon. our readers, is the 
benign work of progress in a given 
period for one particular oppress- 
ed class—a class of persons for 
whom not even the Reform Bill of 
the future promises Jargely—who 
owe what they have, or hope to gain, 
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to the more subtle insensible action 
of that mysterious onward move- 
ment which plays so great a part in 
human affairs—we mean the class of 
clever women. An unpopular class 
—a class, at least, whom no other 
class_ particularly likes or cares to 
take to its bosom—who have _al- 
ways a hard battle to fight, but 
who certainly fight it now under 
less. disadvantage than they did 
fifty years ago. We do not here 
speak, we. repeat, of prosperous 
clever women, who have never had 
any battle to fight any more than 
dull or commonplace ones—wealth 
and station support alike excep- 
tional cleyerness or exceptional 
stupidity—but the class of able 
women who are thrown upon their 
own resources. \ 
But, before entering into our sub- 
ject, some definition of what we 
mean by cleyer women seems to be 
needed. In the first place, all 
women who are not clever women 
are not to be distinguished. from 
them by any disparagivg epithet, 
or any expression of drawback 
whatever. On the contrary, espe- 
cially attractive women are rarely 
clever in the common sense of the 
word; the conventional charming 
Woman, never. With most people 
cleverness is applied to women as 
a term of veiled reproach, and not 
without, show of reason, because it 
is a testimony to intellect at. the 
expense of something distinctly 
feminine. ‘The ideal woman does 
not reason; her processes of thought 
are intuitive so far, that she can 
give no account how she arrives 
at them; if she attempis to do 
so, her professed reasons are pal- 
pable after-thoughts, proving that 
logie is at least no ob:rusive faculty. 
She is wiser not to pretend to it. 
We bow to conclusions formed on 
no conscious data, and with no- 
thing like argument to back them, 
because in her own province, though 
she cannot reason, she is very apt 
to be right. Clever women, on 
contrary, throw intuition over and 
aim at Jogic. They possess the 
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analytical faculty, and encourage 
it in themselves. They search into 
the why and the wherefore, they 
porsue a subject in all its ‘bear- 
ings, they trace it to its cause, 
they study themselves, and, above 
all, they study character in others 
—not for a _ present purpose, 
not by the intuitive method, but 
as a habitual intellectual occupa- 
tion. As reasoning beings they 
dispense with instinct, or subdue it 
to a subordinate capacity, which re- 
venges itself in return by ceasing 
to serve their personal needs, leav- 
ing them to work out the details 
of conduct by the light of their 
boasted reason: a revenge indeed. 
We all perceive, who have any ex- 
perience of self-consciousness, what 
a poor exchange must be a constant 
appeal to the will or the judgment 
in the minor actions of life, for the 
promptings of habit and intuition 
in natures finely tuned, where the 
mind does not speculate but act, 
comprehending just as much of the 
ersons and things encountered as 
is necessary for success, and no 
more. Knowing too much and 
thinking too much are alike fatal 
to charm. 

When we would define a clever 
‘woman, we mean something almost 
as distinct from a sensible, a well- 
informed, or even an_ intelligent 
‘woman, as from the conventional 
charming woman. What a clever 
‘woman sees, hears, acquires in any 
way, assimilates itself, undergoes 
a@ certain transmutation, and can 
never be reproduced as a mere act 
of memory. Something of herself 
hangs about it. She puts it in a 
new point of sight. A process of 
classification. is for ever going on. 
Whatever the mind receives is at 
once placed, and goes to the eluci- 
dation of a view, or is recognised 
as a new experience, and its rela- 
tion to all received knowledge is 
traced out. It is this that digni- 
fies the veriest gossip of the clever 
woman. Her philosophy may be 
fallacious, but news, chatter, scan- 
dal—whatever it is—goes through 
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@ process, under her handling, giv- 
ing it an affinity with a history or 
study of human nature; so distin- 
guishing it from the common 

well defined by Mopaclaneur oe 
panloup in his ‘Studious Woman, 
where he says: “I cannot approve 
of all the impressions produced by 
material objects and the incidents 
of life being immediately expressed, 
and requiring an equally immediate 
answer. Minds thus are always laid 
bare to each other—they are never 
concentrated themselves, and they 
never allow others to be concen- 
trated. One thinks aloud because 
one thinks little.” 

These habits of thought give to the 
clever woman an irrepressible inde- 
pendence, a fancy to play her own 
gamie. However much she desires 
the approval of men, which she may 
do very eagerly, her mode of ob- 
taining it is not deferential. It is 
by showing what is in herself, not 
by an engaging conformity. The 
masculine mind is not felt a neces- 
sary complement to herown. She 
is no mistress of the flattery of 
unconscious submission. A wo- 
man’s eyes are never so beautiful 
as when they look up; the eyes of 
her mind are not prone to assume 
this appealing grace. With un- 
feminine awkwardness, she pro- 
bably does not see what she is 
about; even though she does, 
the distinctive qualities of her 
mind must have their way. But we 
may say that the intellectual exer- 
cises for which we give her credit 
are incompatible with tact in any 
exquisite degree—not inconsistent 
with appreciating tact, about which 
she may be able to say a great many 
clever things, but with this subtle 
power as an instrument for use. 
She aims at too much; her mind 
is too excursive. She does not 
accept a limited province as espe- 
cially her own. The ideal woman 
confines herself to her circle, her 
family, her home, and herself as 
the centre of all. Within this re- 
stricted range the mind's touch is 
endued with an exquisite sensi- 
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bility, because it is restricted. In 
larger, remoter questions, tact and 
instinct go for nothing —they are 
consciously at fault; and therefore 
all that concerns. art, literature, 
litivs, religion, and all great pub- 
ic questions, are accepted by the 
“very woman,” from lover, husband, 
or whatever man is selected as 
guide, with real implicitness and 
docility, however these submissive 
ualities may. be veiled with a 
foint of choice and self-will, This 
graceful homage it is not in the 
wer of the clever woman to offer. 
tever her judgment and her 
opinion is worth (and it is not ne- 
cessarily worth much), the fatal gift 
of thinking is hers. Even if she 
were to feed on the air of blind 
trust it would not become her— 
her unlucky talents cut her off from 
the tenderest form of sympathy. 
And yet these awkward, so-called 
unfeminine strivings after the in- 
tellectual, seen in every age since 
the revival of learning, should merit 
some sympathy if it were only for 
the obstacles they have successfully 
overcome, How have they been re- 
ceived? Now it is not reasonable 


in women to expect men to be so - 


far attracted by exceptional ability 
in them as to consent to merge their 
own individuality in it. Superior in- 
tellect can scarcely be; what is called 
attractive. A man is wise to desire 
to remain intellectual head of his 
own home, nor do things go quite 
as they should do. where the dis- 
proportion of intellect is conspicu- 
ously on the wife’s side, In the 
view of two making a complete 
whole, the woman is not. a,.better 
complement to the man for being 
very much above, or, for having an 
intellectual side apart, from yas 
clamouring for expression. But 
where there is no danger of being 
swamped ‘by feminine . cleverness, 
how have intellectual men— men 
who know what it is to “‘ make think- 
ing part of their diversion,”-—who 
despise their. fellow-men who live 
on the alms-basket..of borrowed 
opinion,—how have they treated the 
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same diversion in women? If cle- 
ver or learned women have eyer 
hoped for the praise of men in jre- 
ward for their trouble, the , ve 
simplicity of their vanity should 
have made men lenient; and _ in- 
stead, what brutality of contempt 
has assailed them, and fiom all 
points. Swift, who loathed the 
vacuity of the women of fashion 
of his time, thought nothing , but 
bad of them, and talks of 

“Seeds long unknown to womankind— 
For manly bosoms worthy, fit— 

The seeds of knowledge, judgment, wit ;” 
who complains that not one gentle- 
man’s daughter in a thousand could 
read or understand her own natural 
tongue, or be judge of the easiest 
book that could be written in it, or 
read it without mangling the sense, 
or acquire the art of spelling all her 
life long; and who resents the utter 
want of interest in the poor soul 
for any rational conversation, turn- 
ing, as she would do, from. the 
instructive talk of men—his talk, 
perhaps—to consult with the woman 
that sits next her on the last. cargo 
of fans; Swift, whose only receipt 
agp the nonsense and frippery 
of women is to advise every woman 
he cared for to renounce the com- 
panionship of her sex—-with what, a 
sledge-hammer does he descend.on 
the women who, tired of this frip- 
pery, take a line of their own, and, 
instead of being mere listeners, at- 
tempt to be wise on their own ac- 
count! “I know very well,” says 
he, to his fair correspondent, “that 
those who are commonly ( 
learned women have lost all, man- 
ner of credit by their imperti- 
nent talkativeness and conceit of 
themselves; but there is an easy 
remedy for this, if you come. to 
consider that, after all the pains you 
may be at you can never arrive in 
point of ing to the perfection 
of a. schoolboy.” But this isnot 
so bad as the warning of sleeker 
moralists, — counse women 
very seriously against any exercise 
of mind because men did not like 
it, and it stood in the way of their 
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getting married. Any stain for wo- 
man’s pretty fingers but the stain 
of ink! was the ery of fifty years 
ago, and had been for a century at 
Teast. Clever women have had a sad 
time of it since literature was litera- 
ture, and perhaps, for the reasons 
we have suggested, not without fault 
of their own, Singularity suits no 
one, and especially it does not suit 
women. ow we think progress 
has done this for them—cultivated 
cleverness no longer provokes to 
conceit or eccentricity. The whole 
sex has made intellectual advance. 
There must always be fools, but we 
know no class of simpletons to be 


- addressed as “ beanteous innocents,” 


and openly cajoled into piety by For- 
dyce’s argument, that never does a 
fine woman strike more deeply than 
when composed into pious recol- 
lection. At all times, by throwing 
off the reserve and retirement be- 
coming their sex, women could both 
assert and prove their powers; but 
progress has relieved them from 
an enormous disadvantage. They 
can use them, and even turn them 


- to account now, naturally, quietly, 


and‘ as a matter of course, with- 
out exciting injurious notice, with- 
out instilling such a sense of odd- 
ity and singularity as to affect 
the manner, and often more than 
the manner, detrimentally; either 
through conceit, or shyness, or ef- 
frontery, or simple awkwardness, 
and contempt for the graces of the 
sex—a contempt which comes to 
no’ woman by nature, but which 
has often been assumed, in hopeless 
defiance. 

Not that critics have given up 
the subject of the nature and limits 
of women’s intellect. On the con- 
trary, it sometimes would appear 
that Pope’s aphorism is reversed, 
and that the proper study of man- 
kind is woman. We counted no 
fewer than three articles in a late 
number of a popular journal devoted 
to this one theme, and penned with 
@ caustic earnestness of that 
suggests a division of the sexes be- 
yond the pale of ritualism. Nor 
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have women themselves ceased to 
damage their own cause. All the 
folly, in fact, of both sexes has ¢x- 
ercised itself on the position’ of 
women. Lecturers, male and fe- 
male, diseuss woman, her nature 
and her mission, as though ‘she 
were some abstract animal; instead 
of being half the human race; while 
not a few transcendentalists despise 
a partnership of rights to assert an 
aptitude for universal dominion, 
and would reduce man to the ser- 
vitude of which Ouddie Headrigg 
was so sensible, who had all his life 
been trodden down by women. 
“There was first my mither, then 
there was Leddy Margaret, didna 
let me ca’ my soul my ain; and now 
I hae gotten a wife, and she’s like 
to tak’ the guiding o’ me a’the- 
gither.” Jenny only anticipates 
much feminine pretension of our 
age in her reply, “ And amna I the 
best guide ever ye had in a’ your 
life?” 

It is wonderful, indeed, that the 
clamourers for women’s rights, whe- 
ther in America or at home, have 
not told more injuriously than they 
have upon the steady advance in 
power and position of rational fem- 
inine intellect; of clever women 
who accept their powers for what 
they are, and tufn them to domeés- 
tic, social, and’ marketable account, 
as they would rank, fortune, or ae 
other providential gift, and wi 
no more spirit of bravado or fear 
of outraging convention than men 
experience. 

t is within fifty years that a 
woman of unusual parts has been 
able to give her intellect its fullest 
development in its most appropriate 
field, and yet live in society without 
having her occupations treated as a 
bar of separation. This is a step 
indeed; and a greater approath to 
the equality of the sexes, so much 
talked of by transcendental ladies, 
than anything yet arrived at. It'isa 
late triumph of womanhood that a 
woman should write as an habitual 
occupation, and yet have no sense 
of being a star or a spécial object of 
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attention on that account, It is 
this class who form the real protec- 
tion of their sex against ‘the satire 
and cynicism which every attempt 
at intellectual advance has always 
awakened. 

The world has never been with- 
6ut its authoresses; the impulse is 
too natural for absolute repression. 
But their position before this period 
was not an enviable one, unless 
backed by wealth and social posi- 
tion, which endorses everything; 
and they were so few in number, 
and so marked by circumstances— 
gome which they could not help, 
and some of their own making— 
that’ quiet women, whatever their 
ability, shrank from’ ‘connection 
with them. In his ‘Family Pen,’ 
Isaac Taylor notes it as an intellec- 
tual peculiarity of midland counties’ 
Dissent that an authoress found an 
honourable and natural place among 
its members, and ool retain her 
distinctly feminine character among 
them. Miss Austen so recoiled from 
the publicity which at her time was 
associated with authorship, that 
she rigidly declined using her suc- 
cess as an eetrance to brilliant so- 
ciety, and refused to meet Madame 
de Staél, regarding such an encounter 
as a step out of the seclusion which 
she valued more than fame. Prac- 
tically speaking, the only resource 
for intellectual and accomplished 
women driven to do something for 
their support was tuition; neither 
imagination nor experience had any 
other suggestion. The ordinary 
grievance attached to this solitary 
refage is, that women are driven to 
it whose intellect’is not equal ‘to the 
demands of such @ calling. These 
we pity very much; but it is so 
much in the nature of things ‘that 
feebleness and incompetente should 
be at anonplus when thrown’ upon 
their own resources, that’ We can 
hardly look forwatd ‘to a state’ of 
society when it shall ‘be otherwise: 
hor do we consider ‘the suggestion 
of “S. G. 0.” to all poor and hé 
less ladies to “tutn ” ladies"-mmiai 
however plausiblé,’a ‘practical solu- 
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tion of the difficulty, as there are 
probably more incompetent gover- 
nesses than there are fine ladies 
open to their services. But our 
present business is with a much 
smaller and more select class—with 
ladies who are not too stupid but 
too clever and original for gover- 
nesses. All that approaches to 
genius and originality, cannot Be 
Imparted—not even the faculty of 
analysis ; while these innate powers 
constantly interfere both with apt- 
itude and inclination for teaching, 
which is necessarily ‘slow in “i 
processes. A good scholar makés 
good scholars, and in lesser ‘fem 
Inine degree, all accuracy’ and’ 
definiteness of knowledge ' can 
communicate itself. All that’ we 
term acquirement can be passed 
on, but qualities ingrain and spe- 
cial are in a main degree ‘incom- 
municable. In a general of 
course, it is elevating to live ‘with 
superior minds, and an immense 
advantage to have free intercourse 
with them—that is, if there ‘are kit- 
dred qualities in the recipient; but 
the position of a governess, botnd 
by her contract to impart specific 
instruction, interferes with this in- 
direct accidental benefit. People 
must be absolutely free te choose 
their own methods, and they must 
be independent and miaster of ‘the 
position, to influence others thro 
their choicest, most individual gifts. 
The master and mistress of a house- 
hold ought to be the heads of it. 


A great deal of inevitable injustice 
follows where this is not the case, 


.and clever subordinates find them- 


selves kept down by inferior’ in- 
telligences. In fact, the ideal 
governess ought not to be a student 
of character in any marked j 
None of us, if we knew it, would 
receive @ Stranger into our howisé- 
hold “to whom all ou ‘faiilts 
opie Wee pm aa soon “be 
a book. ch mispla 
discernment must be @ Sottos of 
suspicion and unhappiness ‘to’ ‘all 
es. Nor should the governess 
occupy herself too sedulously with 
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the characters of the children under 
her charge. The habit, of reading 
character often tends to a sort of 
fatalism,, and is. opposed to that 
passion for instilling and imparting 
and moulding which constitute the 
born teacher. Yet these incon- 
venient qualities, exercised in an 
appropria‘e ficld, constitute the 
great charm and chief power of 
many a successful authoress, who 
is likely also to be a much more 
amiable character when her gifts 
bring her credit and fortune, than 
when they keep her, according to 
her temperament, in perpetual hot 
water or anxious mistrust. 

We have been led into this train 
of. thought by the reperusal of a 
little book once familiar to us 
which, chance brought again in 
our way. It is dated forty years 
back, and contains an experience 
of governess-life of fifty or sixty 
years since. It bears the expres- 
sive title of ‘ Dependence,’ and con- 
sists of a series of genuine letters 
detailing the feelings. and events of 
a.course of anxious years, There 
is.a graphic power and an un- 
mistakable reality about these let- 
ters which constitute them a piece 
of .autobography of no common 
merit. The.impression we get of the 
writer from the book itself is con- 
firmed by the mention we find of 
her in a short record of travel writ- 
ten several years later by an Ameri- 
can Professor, who became acquaint- 
ed with the lady as wife of his uncle, 
the clergyman to whom: most of the 
letters in ‘ Dependence’ are address- 
ed, He finds her the presiding ge- 
nius of an English parsonage, every 
inmate of which charms him. Of her 
he says: ‘* My aunt’s powers of con- 
versation were such as it has not been 
my good fortune to see surpassed. 

ler tender sympathy for suffering, 
her strong, love. of justice, her lofty 
scorn of oppression, at once flashed 
in her eye, glowed in her cheek, 
and trembled in her utterance, 
Though remarkable for. that. self- 

ssion so common to all well- 
persons in England, the thrill- 
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ing earnestness of her deeper tones 
reminded me of what I had read of 
the conversation of Mrs. Siddons,” 
This is a picture of a remarkable 
woman, but not one best fitted for 
the only work the time found her 
to do. The letters, in fact, would 
be too painful in. some of their 
humiliating details, but for the 
novel-like consummativn, marriage 
—which is imminent as we close 
the page. We venture to illustrate 
our subject by some extracts from 
the book in question, the more read- 
ily that it seems.to have failed to 
excite attention, at. the time of its 
publication; though short extracts 
can never do justice to a flowin 
epistolary pen, especially when held 
by. female feet We learn that the 
writer is the daughter of a clergy- 
man—a scholar, and with habits 
acquired by intercourse with. per- 
sons of higher rank and wealth 
than his own—who, dying while 
his three daughters were scarcely 
more than children, left them 
wholly unprovided for, and without 
those accomplishments indispens- 
able for the prizes of governess-life, 
We can all remember how Miss Aus- 
ten’s immortal Mrs. Elton discusses 
these prizes. ‘With your superior 
talents,” she says to Jane Fairfax, 
“you have a right to move in the 
first circles. Your musical know- 
ledge alone would entitle you to 
name your own terms and hayeas 
many rooms as you like, and mix in 
the family as much as you choose; 
that is—Ido not know —if. you 
knew the harp you might do all 
that, I am very sure. But you 
sing as weil as play. Yes, I really 
believe you might, even without 
the harp, stipulate for what. you 
choose. Of all houses in the king- 
dom, Mrs. Bragge’s is the one I 
would most wish to see you. in, 
Wax-candles in the. schoolroom— 
ou may imagine how desirable.” 
It was the want of the harp, and 
the singing, and so forth, that con- 
demned the lady before us to. do 
Without the wax-candles of gover- 
ness-life, And we see it is inevite 
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able. Her powers, such as they are, 
excite interest; but she could not 
supply a definite demand. Thus 
she writes of her first application, at 
the age, as we guess her at, of little 
more than twenty: “TI could not 
honestly tell Mrs. Danvers [we sup- 
ply a body to initial letters, which 
confuse the reader of the book 
itself] that I was eompetent in 
any way to the instruction of girls 
so far advanced as she represents 
her eldest daughters; but my ig- 
norance of music was the bar she 
could not get over. The correspond- 
ence that I had with Mrs. Danyers 
prepossessed me very much in her 
favour. After writing her an ac- 
count of myself, and all my wonder- 
ful perfections, she says,—‘I have 
perused and reperused your letter, 
with increased regret that such a 
mind should be rejected merely for 
the sake of frivolous accomplish- 
ments.’” She is conscious of talent, 
but it never seems the right sort 
‘for the calling she is forced into. 
“What shall Ido?” she asks, “ Am 
I always destined to undertake 
things which I ani incapable of 
performing? I am half inclined 
even now to write and tell Mrs, 
Venn all I know of my incapabil- 
ities and deficiencies. I did not 
willingly deceiye her, if I have 
done it. Iam aware there is some- 
thing about me which gives people 
a higher idea of my qualifications 
than they merit. do, from the 
bottom of my heart, lament. this; 
for I see no good in being able to 
impose upon people. It is a talent I 
possess in common with Miss Teach- 
‘em; there is only this difference— 
she does it from design; I never 
advance a syllable for the purpose.” 
The Miss Teach’em here mention- 
ed is put before her as a model gover- 
ness. Her able dissection of this 
character points out another yoca- 
tion for the young aspirant, if such 
had been open to her, : 


“She spoke to me without ere | 
and she seemed perfectly to understand 
the present state of things. © Preten- 


sion is the order of the day,’ she said, 
‘and those who cannot make any must” 


not expect to succeed.’ I am sure she 
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is right, +I need only look at that odior 
Miss Teach’em, to be conyinced of it, 
She is all pretension, and see how she 
succeeds in establishing her own import- 
ance! I sée more of her than of anybody, 
I think. J] believe it is Burns who dom. 
plains somewhere, that if he happens to 
like a few persons they are scattered. 
all over the world directly; whereas, 
if there be a miscreant that» he hates 
heartily, he is sure to be pushed against 
him in one way or other all. th 

life. I. hope shall not be 

against. Miss Teach'em all through life. 
I could hardly help smiling the other. 
day when Mrs, Lane, in pure kindness, 
invited her here to bear me company in 
their absence. I found it quite ithpossi- 
ble to convince her that I ‘had muéh 
rather be alone. She told me I ought 
to derive: so much ‘benefit from the'so- 
ciety of such a person, and so on. 

“ Well, I thought. I, would try to ex- 
tract some godd from her, as a sort. of 
reward for the penance I was doomed ta 
undergo ,in her society the whole day 
long. I thought she might pernane be 
able to give. me some hints on the ‘ 
means of managing children. TI, would 
not learn her art of managing. their 
parents if I-could; and yet that, T be- 
lieve, is the secret of her success. T 
tried in vain. She really can do no 
thing but talk; and all her talk is about 
herself and her plaus,and what people 
have said of them, and how wonderfully 
she had succeeded wherever’ she) had 
been, and how anxious all parents were 
to have her. I sat silently wondering 
that she should think it worth while to 
pretend even before me; but long habit 
has made it her nature. What.a labour 
and toil it must have been to: her at 
first: to make believe all the day long! 
It is well for her that the parents, of het 
pupils are more easily induced to believe 
in the wonderful merits she lays claim 
to than lam. Education with: her con- 
sists in learning a certain number of 
lessons and la I said somes 
thing of the cultivation of the mind. and 
improvement of the character, but she 
gave me to understand that a governess: 
had nothing to do with these, I said: 
had thought. they were. of the first: con-: 
sequence. ‘Oh, certainly; but) she) as+: 
sured me, and perhaps too truly, that; 
parents ; always ‘inquired ‘mote particu’ 
larly about what accomplishments you! 
could teach their children ‘than what! 
principles you would implant in them,’s ||, 


Tutors and governesses cannot 
25 
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help being unjust towards the par- 
ents. They assume, from the fact 
that principles are more important 
than accomplishments, that their 
own shortcomings should, be ex- 
cused on condition of implanting a 
higher tone of feeling; but parents 
naturally expect to infuse this 
through their own influence. It is 
in the technicalities of education 
that they want assistance. These 
technical deficiencies seem to have 
thrown the lady out of the beaten 
track of. governess-life, and some- 
times brought her into circum- 
stances more favourable to the cul- 
tivation of a remarkable letter- 
writing talent, than to present ease 
and comfort. She never falls into 
commonplace situations or among 
commonplace people. The first 
family she engages herself to is 
Irish; fashionable and even elegant 
in manner, but disorderly and Irish 
to a typical and, we believe, obso- 
lete degree: where an appeal to the 
maid for a window-blind is most 
complacently answered by a petti- 


coat; where her missing clothes 
for the wash are found, after long 
search, transmuted by the servants 
into a pillow ; and 


‘‘ where, from the drawing-room to the 
kitchen, nothing is in order—every- 
thing is done by chance; and for our 
daily food we are at the mercy of a dirty- 
looking old Irishwoman, who presides 
in the kitchen in the quality of cook— 
and she resembles nothing I ever saw 
before in human shape. She might do 
duty for one of the witches in Macbeth, 
without any dressing but ber ordinary 
attire. Well, after two or three days, 
imagine me sitting at two o’clock wait- 
ing for the children’s dinner to be sent 
up. The footman knows nothing about 
it, but calls to the kitehen. ‘Sure, the 
mistress never ordered any!’ ‘ Well, 
send up something.’ ‘But there is no- 
thing.’ At length, after a good deal of 
subterranean grumbling, the scraps of 
the day before are sentup. . ... But 
this is nothing to the want of ‘fire. 
Twice in the first month of my being 
here we had no fire in the schoolroom, 
because the mistress had forgotten to or- 
der any coals, and there were not enough 
in the house to cook the dinner. Only 
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imagine me wrapt up in shawls, and 
the poor children with benumbed fingers, 
and their mamma assuring them + that 
being cold was alla fancy—young people 
ought to be warm;’ and then askiug if 
the carriage was ready; for somehow or 
other she never forgets to order that, 
however short her memory about other 
things.” 


And yet this mamma is so parti- 
cular about the true Parisian accent 
that the children are not allowed 
to read French to their English 
governess, The book furnishes 
half-a-dozen effective openings for 
a lady’s novel. There is the dis- 
tinct portraiture of the central fig- 
ures of the scene, set off by a feli- 
citous choice of surrounding detai 
never degenerating into that cata- 
logue of inventory minuteness’ go 
often fatal to epistolary description : 
there is that fine confidence in the 
reading of a physiognomy so essen- 
tial to the novelist, however unde- 
sirable as a practical guide; _ that 
eye for character, that passion for 
human nature under any trappings, 
that aplomb and decision of opin- 
ion, that general sharpness of de- 
finition and distinctness of view, 
whether into things or notions, 
which we see in the born author, 
and which contribute to make the 
pen a natural and at once familiar 
instrument to minds of this order, 
who can extract a flavour of ro- 
mance and adventure out of the 
driest forms of life. However 
silent and solitary the hours passed 
by this wasted novelist in the even- 
ing seclusion of her schoolroom, 
the day has generally furnished 
her with some subject for the even- 
ing letter which is to hold her in 
communion and sympathy with 
her kind. Here is an episode. An 
Irish apple-woman at a stall round 
the corner excites her attention. 
The old woman presents an apple 
to the children of her compatriots, 
and refuses payment, because it 
does her heart good to see.the 
ladies. step into their elegant. car- 
riage every day. This disinterest- 

ess is enough to awaken our 
young friend’s sympathy and curio- 
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sity, After a time she learns her 
history, which she amuses herself 
with reporting to her friend, 


“TI then asked her, what I had long 
wished to know, how she came to leave a 
country that she loved so much, and to 
take up her abode here? She told me 
she was a widow with one son, and he 
left her to seek his fortune in London. 
She heard from him sometimes, and she 
had reason to fear he had formed some 
bad connections; so she sold all that 
she had, and came over with a good bit 
of money to take care of him. She 
found her son on the point of marriage 
with a very worthless woman that he 
had found in the streets. She tried to 
break off the match, but she could not. 
‘‘ Mother,” said he, * I love her; I love 
her even better than Ido you.” ‘Hard 
words these were fora mother to hear; 
but I made up my mind not to leave my 
poor lad, for I saw that he was ensnared 
past help. So he married her, and I lived 
with them, and kept my own money in 
my purse at the bottom of my box; and 
sometimes his wife would bea bit kind 
to him, and then my heart was all open 
to her; and then she would keep out all 
night with her bad friends, and my poor 
lad, when he came home, would lay his 
head down upon the table for hours to- 
gether, and when he looked up he would 
say, ‘“‘ Mother, don’t look at me.” Some- 
times he would say, “I shall not bear 
this long,” for he felt: within him that it 
could not last. I was always there when 
‘he came home from his work, and he 
did not sicken for the want of anything; 
but he pined away —his heart was 
broken within him. 

“ ‘Just before he died his wife came 
in, She had been away for several days, 
for she never came home but when she 
wanted to get some money. She looked 
at him as he lay in bed, and she seemed 
to know how it was without asking, for 
she went to his clothes and felt in the 
pockets, He saw her, and he tried to 
speak, but the words died in his throat. 
She muttered a curse om my poor boy as 
he lay dying, because there was no money 
in his pockets, and she'went out.of the 
room. I did not heed where she went, 
nor could I, when the lad fixed» his-eyes 
on me, and grasped my hand and) died. 
Well, I thought I would bury him de- 
cently, for I had still a bit of money.in 
my purse; but when; 1) came. to look, 
neither purse nor money was there. She 
had gone to my box when she found no 
money in his pocket, and she had not 
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left me a sixpence. For all that, he had 
a decent burial; and I sold all 
could, and with the help of my friends I. 
got this sitting, which I had set my 
heart upon because it is so near to the 
churchyard where my boy lies; and 
every night, before I go home, I 
down and look at his grave—it comfort 
my heart to see so much of him,’ ” 

The old woman’s story goes on 
to say that she might return to her 
own country, for lately she had re- 
cognised a gentleman compromised 
in the Irish rebellion, who, to 
get her out of London, had offered 
to pay her expenses back; but 
“T could not leave my boy. ere 
his bones lie, there shall mine lie.” 


“Now I hope,” the warm-hearted 
narrator goes on to say—‘now I 
hope this story will touch you more 
than it did Mrs. O’Brien. I was quite 
full of it, and expected I should cer- 
tainly do the poor creature some good 
by telling her, She heard me with list- 
less apathy, and only ‘wondered how 1 
could stop to talk to an old apple- 
woman in the street.’ ‘She is just at 
the door—at least just at the corner.’ 
‘Oh yes; I know where she is. I am 
surprised that these kind of persons are 
suffered to set up their stalls in the 
street. She cannot expect much custom 
for her apples in such a neighbourhood 
as this.’ ‘The churchyard is just at 
the bottom of the street, where her 
son——’ ‘Oh yes, I remember; and 
you are simple enough to believe yo 
story.’ I said not another word, I 
looked, for I felt, ashamed of myself; but 
it was at having made such a mistake’ as 
to tell my story to her. I could pledge 
my life on the truth of the old woman, 
and so'would you if you had heard her 
tell the story herself.” ve 


The girl who could write this 
story would be sure to tell, it well; 
so that she might well wonder at Mrs, 
O’Brien’s apathy; but, still .we see 
powers misapplied. Conversational 
gifts need an appropriate field: We 
have been told lately that nobody 
can tell a story without the 
van und of position, We 
can h imagine  eloquencé "6 
any kind more painfully deprivet 
of its chances than in the position 
of an English governess, Not.ven- 
turing across the seas with her Iri 
employer, we have further insight: 
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into the experience so popular ir 
fiction, so painfal and. often humili- 
ating in real life, of seeking a new 
situation. A dependant’s involun- 
tary study of character imparts no 
courage, nor, in fact, any practical 
advantage. “I never see a cloud 
on any gne’s brow,” she somewhere 
says, ‘that I do not expect it to 
burst on my head.” This poor 
young thing trembles under the or- 
deal of interviews with cold unpily- 
ing strangers, and indemnifies her- 
delf for what she undergoes by the 
necessary relief of a nurrative of 
looks, tones, and bargainings end- 
ing in disappointment. Her powers 
are ‘recognised, but they only in- 
volve her in hard tasks.’ Relying 
upon them, a eertain religious pa- 
troness betrays her into the family 
of a virago terrible to live with. 
Thé children are being brought up 
as heathens, though the father is a 
aepiABHished professor; and a re- 
igious profession with our young 
friend excites a reyerence and ad- 
miration which often curiously clash 
with her irrepressible penetration. 
As she approaches her unknown 
sphere of action, oppressed with 
nervous fears, she exclaims, “ Why 
should I tremble so much? Why 
should I have such a horrer of 
the place? They are but human 
beings that Tam about to encoun- 
ter; and have I not been told on 
very good authority that the tone of 
my voice: is sufficient, to interest any 
one and subdue all things?” But 
her misgivings are prophetic. After 
a terrible journey by land and sea 
she arrives late. before a. dismal 
house——“ painted black, I thought.” 


‘The parlour-door was opened, and I 
saw my two pupils, who sat in mute 
amazement by the fire. Their mother 
then rose and pushed a chair towards 
mé/in a most awkward and ungracious 
manier, I had not been used to see 
guch uncouthness; and not quite cer- 
tajp of her identity, I said, with.a slight 
curtsy, ‘I presume L have Pe presirs 

ai | Mrs. Sowerby.’ | Yes,’ she 

m in, an- indistinct manner; but 

at Was, owing, perhaps, to the loss of 
her front teeth. I could not disguise 
from myself that my coming was very 
ainwelcome to her, if I might interpret 
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her most forbidding manner and looks, 
I sat for a few minutes in silence, most 
devoutly hoping that all my fancied 
skill in physiognomy might prove false; 
for if either I or; Lavater have an atom 
of truth in our seience, there never was 
a more unpropitious countenance for a 
poor dependant to contemplate. 
“Finding she had taken up the poker 
to mend the fire; which wanted no such 
assistance, I fancied her silence might 
proceed from the mere awkwardness of 
@ person unused to strangers; so I con- 
tinued to hope Mr. Sowerby was’ well; 
‘Yes, he is well enough. He ought to 
have been in the way, but he seldom ig 
when he is wanted. He knew you were 
coming to-day, but he said the water 
would be so rough yu could not cross’ 
This was delivered with effort, and in a 
most ungracious’ manner; but it opened 
a subject for me to speak upon, so’ 
told the horrors of my journey, to all 
of which she made little ‘or no reply, 
Almost in despair, I began to try my 
powers upon the children, but they were 
equally chilling and inaecessible. ‘I had 
just settled it in my own mind that T 
had never seen such children before, and 
that both they and their mother were 
more disagreeable than anything I had 
ever imagined, when the door opened, 
and their father entered. He is a middle- 
aged man, of a most kind and benign 
aspect ; his whole face was radiant with 
good-nature. Neither bis mind nor his 
manners have had much cultivation. “He 
has never, as he has since told me, been. 
to any school; but he is well versed in 
the school of Christ. © There he had 
learned to extend the hand of kindness 
and even welcome to a stranger. wu 
1 inquired about Mrs. St. Clair; and the 
only time that the lady of the house 
joined in the conversation was when she 
observed, with some eagerness, that she 
had been some days on the other side of 
the water, but she was afraid to cross in 
such weather—meaning evidently to infer 
that it was a most unfeminine thing in 
me to come; and she looked all manner 
of reproach at me. I could hardly help 
smiling, even in the very bitterness of 
my heart; but I said something of my 
‘inexperience of the water having made 
me courageous, perhaps from not know- 
ing the danger. How shall I vegetate 
with such a woman? How came I here? 
Against her will, I must suppose; and 
how strange that seems! My position 
here is a most extraordinary one.” " 


In fact, Mr. Sowerby and Mrs. St. 
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Clair between them had ‘smuggled 
a governess into the house; and she 
is instructed that it is her‘! duty to 
stay so long as she feels she is doing 

d to the children. These chil- 
dren tell her that mamma says papa 
is a Methodist. “And what'is a 
Methodist, my dear?” “TI don’t 
know,” said the little creature; 
“but I think it is a naughty thing.” 
“But you do not think your papa 
is naughty?” she repeated, “ Mam- 
ma says he is a Methodist.” I 
only answered, “Your papa is a 
good man,” 

Mr. Sowerby has a miserable time 
of it. But we should pity him the 
more but for one fact. that comes 
out. She sits and wonders at first 


how such a marriage ever came 
about, but suppose he married her 
at an age when 


“Folly and innocence are so alike; 
The difference, though essential, faiis to 
strike.” 


But adds, before long— 


“T must tell you I have heard it said 
that he deseryes the bitter cup he is 
drinking, for he threw away an affection 
that would have made hitn happy. He 
met with this woman when there was 
gome little difference between him and 
the other. She was a forsuken old maid, 
and her connections being higher than 
his own, he was pleased with the atten- 
tions they paid him. He was flattered 
by the advances she made, and her 
friends all helped to persuade bim she 
was in love with him, for they had long 
found her a disagreeable burden upon 
their hands; so in an evil hour he mar- 
ried her. ‘Oh what wretches [this to 
the lover] you men are, even the very 
best! I have thought a great deal of 
that faithful love which has induced the 
poor forsaken lady to remain ‘single. I 
think if I could meet with her 1 should 
be tempted to let her know how amply 
she is avenged,’” 


A fear of being thought change- 
able by her friends, and the hor- 
ror of haying to seek for a new 
home, induce her to remain while 
it is possible. She has friends in 
the neighbourhood, spends the day 
at Christhouse, and Lady Bertram 
and the rest are so kind and cordial 
that she feels quite at’ Case; ‘and, 
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“as you would call it,” has great 
success in talking. Her patroness 
addressing the young ladies’ about 
her,—“ Now you see the truth of 
what I have often told you, the 

society of 


great advantage of the 

clever and seusible men, , 8s 
C. has had this advantage.” And, 
in fact, Miss ©, (our friend) owns 
to a liking for gentlemen’s society. 
“Tell it notin the marke 
she writes to Miss Dash, ‘but I 
like the conversation of men better 
than that of women. Besides, men 
do not so much ask what you know 
as what you are; and then they are 
so conveniently blind to all the 
faults of our sex but those of ped- 
antry and operate tay fancy 
themselves so quick- sighted in 
judging of character, and it is so 
amusing to see how easily they are 
deceived.” The redoubtable Mrs. 
Sowerby in time becomes unbear- 
able; so, greatly to the regret of 
the father of her pupils, she leaves. 
But her experience of the intoler- 
able is to be further extended. 
Some very rich people living in a 
splendid house want a governess, 
she is recommended to them, and 
is invited to dine and to be looked 
at. 


“ About five o’clock on Monday I set 
‘out to walk through the snow to this 
splendid mansion, -I was usheted into 
the drawing-room, where I found Mrs. 
Tempest, a very pleasing woman, ‘Slie 
received me with great kindness’ and 
cordiality. There was a timidityand 
nervous trepidation about her whole 
manner which surprised me till’ Iliad 
seen her husband. I sat with ‘he for 
some time alone; at length diner ‘was 
announced, and as I rose to accompa 
her, she said, ‘I do hope you will a 
with Mr. Tempest. I will do everyt 
I can to make you comfortable.’ Thad 
begun to hope till I saw him, and 
I soon understood that he was’ in 
‘deed lord and master, and she was’‘the 
very dust df the earth. ‘ 

‘He was alréady seated at the dinner- 
table; and desired us both to take our 
seats as quickly as ‘possible, for he had 
waited long enough for his dinner.’ Now 
I thought that we had been waiting ‘for 
him, and Mrs. Tempest ventured to say 
that he was later than usual in returning 
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home, and she had been quite faint with 
staying so long. _ He» was graciously 
pleased to wonder what. business women 
who stayed at home and did nothing had 
to want any dinner! I thought I had 
never seen such a bear; however, I said 
to myself, ‘Let me not judge hastily— 
he is hungry, and out of humour;’ so, 
after eating voraciously, he began to be 
what he called agreeable. ‘So, ma'am,’ 
he said, addressing me, ‘I hear you have 
determined to leave Mr. Sowerby. He 
is a good sort of ‘man enough, but I un- 
derstand she is a terrible tigress.’ This 
was a subject on which I did not choose 
to converse; and as he seemed to expect 
an answer, I said that I left Mrs. Sower- 
by in about a month. ‘So you don’t 
choose to tell tales out of school. Well, 
I like you all the better for that; and, 
to tell you the truth, I don’t want to 
hear them—quite enough to manage 
one’s own wife; but this I will say, that 
if Mr. Sowerby would take a leaf out of 
my book, I'll venture to say he would 
soon cure his wife of all her devilry.’ 
“He went on in this way with very 
little interruption from either his meek 
and timid wife or myself. The children 
came to my relief. He took occasion to 
observe that they would have been very 
well if they had not been spoiled by the 
folly of their mother—‘ but al! that you 
will correct,’ he said. ‘1 wish them to 
be well educated, for they will all have 
very handsome fortunes, and I wish 
them to make a figure in the world.’ 
After going on some time in a very mag- 
nificent. way, thinking, I suppose, that 
he bad sufficiently astonished my weak 
mind, he proceeded to ‘my business,’ as 
he called it—the pounds, shillings, and 


pence. 

“Oh! it is impossible to give you 
any idea of his grossness. If he had 
been driving a bargain at Smithfield he 


could not have been worse. ‘I tell you 
what, ma’am, I think your terms very 
high; you must lower them down to 
mine, and then I shall give you twenty 
pounds more than I ever meant to give, 
or than you have any right to expect.’ 
I was perfectly calm and self-possessed ; 
and as I had been preparing to come 
away, I said, ‘Then, sir, I believe I 
have no occasion to trouble you any 
further. I wish you good evening.’ 
‘What! you won’t come down? Now 
take my advice—take a week to consider. 
No woman is capable of coming to a 
right judgment under a week.’ His wife 
porns near and said, ‘ Only consider, 

r. Tempest, how very little it is for 


our income,’ I thought he would have 
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knocked her down. ‘Do you think T 
don’t know what I am about, Mrs. Tem- 
pest? Don’t you know that I can have 
a governess sent from town for half or 
a quarter of what I propose—ay, many 
that would jump at such a chance?. I 
am not going to be bamboozled, I pro- 
mise you.’ I made my parting curtay, 
but he followed me into the hall, assur. 
ing me that I did not know what I was 
about, and repeating that he should ex- 
pect to hear from me in a week, and 
‘then, if I am not mistaken, you will 
see your own interest, ma’am, too well 
to refuse.’ I said ‘I will have the plea- 
sure of writing to Mrs. Tempest on Mon- 
day next,’ and came away.” 


These are trying encounters to 
have to report to a lover, long- 
ing, but as yet unable, to offer 
the independence of a home. But 
there are other themes for her cor- 
respondence. She has to give ber 
views of young ladies—on their 
duties, and on feminine manner 
and sentiment generally—on which 
she has opinions as defined and 
mature as on everything else. We 
are allowed to gather that the 
young curate, to whom these let- 
ters are mainly addressed, is an at- 
tractive person to the ladies; and as 
it is thought expedient not to talk 
of an engagement which may be 
indefinite, our friend has evidently 
some uneasy moments, which lend 
a force to her contempt and abhor- 
rence of all unfeminine display of 
interest in his direction. These 
were the days when defiance of 
propriety took the form of Ger- 
man sentiment instead of the fast- 
ness of modern manners, We are 
led to suppose, from the reflec- 
tions we encounter here, that in 
the higher middle-class society of 
that day there was fully as much 
room for the strictures of thought- 
ful or severe judges of manner as 
now, though it is common among 
us to attribute an outpouring . of 
giddy disregard to old-fashioned 
proprieties as a special token of 
modern degeneracy. Very much 
excellent sense is uttered in these 
pages, of which the following sen- 
tence, worthy of Miss Edgeworth, 
may be taken as a specimen. She 
is commending a sister “who has 
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very strong affections, but is quite 
free from that sort of passionate 
disposition ‘which would make her 
‘fall in love,’ as the common phrase 
is. If you observe the female 
characters that fall Im your way, 
you will find that a woman of 
strong passion has always a cold 
heart. I do not know if the rule 
is the same with the other sex, but 
I have never seen an. exception to 
it in my own. A woman of fiery 

ions is happily a monster, and 
she is invariably destitute of nat- 
ural. affection.” Our friend in the 
solitude of her schoolroom might 
well be anxious on this score for 
a lover in the world, What that 
solitude was, and the failure of all 
intellectual resource, is sometimes 
told with a force which accounts 
to us for the unpleasing traits so 
often connected with the conven- 
tional governess. Itis not a train- 
ing to make woman amiable, espe- 
cially where there is no way out of 
the life visible even to hope. “I 
may talk upon paper,” she says, 
“but I am now many hours, 1 


might almost say days, without 
hearing the sound of my own voice. 


Who would take me for the same 
Miss C., who at Bath was not ex- 
pected to be silent for five min- 
utes?” Again: “This has beena 
trying summer to me, I have not, 
itis true, had my usual anxiety of 
seeking where to be, but I have 
tasted all the horrors of complete 
solitude, We never go beyond the 
garden; and I have sometimes felt 
that I should be afraid to go be- 
yond its walls. The children are 
seldom with me except in school 
hours; and there is not one single 
human being with whom I can ex- 
change a word like conversation.” 
At another time: “I sometimes see 
gay company, morning visitors or 
dinner company, walking below. 
I hear them talk and laugh, but I 
feel no wish to join them. I seem 
as if I had said, ‘Of laughter, it is 
folly ; and of mirth, what doeth it?’ 
I remain still studying my -book 
of arithmetic, and I close it some- 
times, and cannot heip sighing for 
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a little society.” The want of 
books oppresses her—a much more 
common ally to dulness then than 
now. “TI declare,” she writes at one 
time, “I have never seen anything 
in the shape of a modern publication 
since I have been in the house, ex- 
cept ‘A Treatise on ‘that very pre- 
a era a Scald Head.’ As 

ished people will prey on garb- 
age, I seized it with sridity, me 
actually read it through.” A good 
many people nowadays may not 
read much more than when Mur- 
ray’s Grammar, Meditations . for 
the and Blair's Sermons, 
were the only books to be found in 
an elegant drawing-room; but they 
secure an atmosphere of books by 
subscribing to a library and taking 
in a few serials. And it is just this 
atmosphere that our poor friend .in 
the days we live in would «have 
found it her vocation to help in 
forming, instead of drearily e¢on- 
ning her multiplication table. 

olding firm to her decision 
in spite of Mr. Tempest’s prophe- 
cies, she accepts a new situation 
in the country, frankly owning 
her regret that it the country, 
“Yes, indeed, I do,” she says to 
her romantic lover; “I am not suf- 
ficiently enamoured of the banks 
of this romantic stream to wish 
for nothing else. I like the hu- 
man face divine infinitely better. 
I daresay you are all amazement— 
shocked and disgusted. I insist 
upon it that you believe, notwith- 
standing, that I have just as much 
taste for the sublime and beautiful, 
and just as high a relish for the 
beauties of nature, as you your very 
self; and if I were independent, I 
should be just as sublime a char- 
acter, and sigh as much after green 
fields and shady groves and fallin 
floods; but being, as IT am, knead 
into the common mass, obliged to 
conform to the humours and habits 
and tastes and caprices of everybody 
that I come near, not suffered even to 
think my own thoughts, I do confess 
that I had much rather see a variety 
of men and women than all the trees 
and floods and hills in the country.” 
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Here she finds a fairly happy 
refuge in a valley of Forges, but 
so far removed from ‘the outer 
world and its interests that only 
the vicar and the curate furnish 
external excitement. But there is 
‘# relaxation of that rule of solitude 
which ‘secludes the governess of so- 
‘diety proper. She is received with 
honour and estimated as a godsend. 
‘Within doors, however, the old 
nurse is the only portrait drawn 
with any elaborateness. Outside 
thére are all sorts of clerical foibles 
to analyse: first, the vicar, a good 
man, but whose vanity and jealousy 
of his curates is a pretty piece of 
human nature; then the curates, 
whom, in the security of pre-en- 
gaged affections, she can lift off the 
pedestals on which the rest of the 
valley placed them. It is curious 
to’ see how the veriest prig can 
make way, in spite of ridicule, into 
& position of importance where he 
is the only man. The letters have 
so much about this Mr. Mann that 
her correspondent does not quite 
like it; for this prig can preach, 
and has his real side; and she is 
not awed by the sanctimonious hor- 
yor he shows of anything but hymn- 
singing, but boldly laughs at him, 
till she believes he thinks her the 
veriest heathen that ever was born, 
and calls ber lively; -pronouncing 
lively as if it included every sin in 
the decalogue. And, in the mean- 
while, one of the “most pious and 
excellent girls I ever met with— 
she scarcely read anything but her 
Bible—is falling in love with this 

ntleman,” ‘and is read by our 

jend’s formidable eyes. She uses 
her penetration, however, after a real- 
ly friendly fashion. 


“T havea very great objection to any 
one of my own sex falling very seriously 
in love, so I tried by all means to break 
the charm, She was not at all aware 
that.I could see into the inner chamber 
of her heart; and I have been sometimes 
a little amused at her innocence, when 
she considered herself so very ‘sly, and 
‘sure of ‘her secret being undiscovered. 
She is naturally silent, and her secret 
consciousness kept her more so before 
the object of it; and I saw she thought 
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Thad a great advantage in the careless 
unembarrassed manuerjin which I could 
talk to the man, She wondered that 
Mr. and Mrs, Brown should propose my 
having the eldest. boy to educate; in con- 
junction with this same curate. ‘It wag 
so very odd—it was bringing us so much 
together—and——’ ‘And what?’ I asked, 
as she made a pausé. ‘Do you really, now 
think I can be in any danger from him? 
No, no: he may do ‘very well for ‘you 
young misses who have ‘seen nothi 
better; but I have been beyond the blue 
hills yonder, and I do assure you I shall 
not pull caps for Mr. Mann,’” 

But illusions ‘are not so easily 
dispelled; and, to her exasperation 
our friend perceives that the gen- 
tleman is aware of the feeling he 
has excited, and takes it easily, 

“He has already learned his power, 
and made her wretched several times, 
and I cannot for the life of me disturb 
him. I put all my powers forth the 
other night to make him believe that he 
had committed an unpardonable offence 
and he went on eating his supper with 
ali the composure in the world, only re- 
marking, ‘Well, Miss C., what a fuss 
you make about nothing! L.shall settle 
it all in five minutes when I have time. 
Women have so many pretty fancies,’ 
he said. ‘Dear creatures! As if'a man 
had nothing else to do but to dance 
after them.’” 

We gather that in the end such 
happiness as is compatible with 
spending a life with Mr. Mann is 
accorded to his fair admirer. The 
old nurse, who also has her say 
about curates, is more intelligent 
in her estimate of the race. This 
old woman’s very relation to her 
employers is an old-world trait. 
Our friend finds her past active 
services, and admitted to the com- 
panionship of the family circle ; full 
of the shrewd quaint humour which 
makes gossip attractive, and indulg- 


ed in unlimited ill-humour when 


anything goes amiss. 

“T have had no time ‘to write, for in 
the midst of all our bustle and anxiety 
nurse was seized with the gout, and the 
task Of ‘nursing her was by common 
consent turned over to me. The ser- 
vants had enough to do with the child 
and their mistress; besides, nurse was so 
exceedingly cross that mobody liked to 
go near her. I was alternately praised 


a 
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and abused. If the pain abated, I was 
the sweetest lady. that. ever walked, 
that. I should give up my, time to wait 
on her! Was there ever such a thing 
heard of 2’. A paroxysm of pain would 
come, and then I suppose I heard the 
truth. She would rave and storm at 
ie because I could not lift her very 
latge person by myself.. She should 
like to know what I was fit for. She 
would not give a halfpenny for a hun- 
dred such. The Lord help the poor 
mao as did light on me!” 

The eloquent Mr. Mant is’ ‘dis- 
missed. His successor is of a dif- 
ferent stamp—a sleepy dull fellow. 
On returning from hearing his 
first sermon, somebody touched her 
arm. “It was nurse. ‘A humming- 
bee in a pitcher,’ she said, and 
passed on;” a’ judgment supple- 
mented on longer experience by 
another oracular utterance,—‘‘ De- 

nd upon it, miss, our parson got 

im chep out 0 Yorkshire.” ~ Yet 
nothing could keep curates under 
in this favoured region. “ You 
never in your life heard such non- 
sense as he preaches; “and would 
you believe that the first thing he 
does when he comes in is to ask 
us, with evident self-complacency, 
what we think of his sermon? Mrs. 
Brown is the only person that at- 
tempts an answer ; and ‘he is not con- 
tented with a general one, but he 
goes on, ‘And what did you think 
of such and such a passage?’ ‘T as- 
sure -you, Miss,’ he said, turning to 
me, ‘I never preach anybody else’s 
sermons; 1 always make them all 
myself’ ‘I am sure, sit, I never 
doubted it,’ was the only answer I 
gave him. Mr. Brown turned to 
the window to laugh. Mrs. Brown 
scolded me after the man was gone 
for looking contemptuous. She 
insisted upon it that she was the 
only one who beliaved properly. 
‘As for you, Mr. Brown, who talk so 
much about civility and kindness, 
IT must say I admire you.” * Yes, 
my dear, you always did,’ he says, 
in his usual good-humotired way,” 
Only once have we anything to 
call self-portraiture in this page 
of bygone life. Our friend is car- 
tied off to 'the sea for a holiday by 
the Vicar and his wife. A spiteful 


réligious professor, -a widow, is. of 
the , and extremely .tesentful 
of attention “a person im a 
dependent situation” could gain by 
her amusing powers. vis 

“She is a person of at least thirty - 
five, and then I have the advantage of 
better society than hef birth entitles 
her to claim. You, see at once that she 
is illiterate and yuigar: Now I,,have 
youth on my side, and I love literature, . 
and, if I may believe the judgment of 
others, I have what the ficar, calls 0 
-‘ marvellous gift of speech,’ so my, vanit 
Pplaeed me above ‘supposing that I conld 
annoy Mrs. Smith by engrossing the 
‘few men that havecome in’ my’ way. 
Yesterday at dinner the Vicar announced 
that he had accidentally met ‘with a 
Cambridge man, Professor L., and that 
he would take tea with us. I made 
some little difference in my’ dress,; which 
Mrs, S. remarked upon., I laughed;.and 
said, ‘Yes, I have been orpamenting 
my person with great care; I interd to 
smite the Professor at. once; Iam de- 
termined to give him no chance, of 
escape.’ As I gave utterance to this 
nonsense, I was seated in the window, 
which is very low, mending my glove, 
and as I lifted up my eves to see who 
had knocked, I encountéred the gaze of 
a very handsome, ‘elegant-looking man, 
with a certain arch expression of counte- 
nance which convinced me ‘that he -had 
heard my badinage. In another mo- 
ment he was introduced to us as the 
Professor. Very great was my surprise, 
for I had really expected to see an old 
man in a great wig. After I had jre- 
covered from the little embarrassment 
which the fear of his having heard my 
foolish speéch occasioned, I joined in 
the conversation, or rather I was ‘led 
to join in it by the address of the 
Professor. . . But I was’ hardly 
awaré that he had talked more to me 
than ‘to the rest till he was gone, He 
had hardly closed the door before Mrs. 
Smith began. ‘Well, ma’am, I» hope 
you are satisfied’ ‘By)no meats, 
said; ‘I want the Professor to remain 
here as long as we do; only. think of 
his going to-morrow.’ ._ «, She sat 
swelling with rage, and at supper the 
Vicar asked her why she was 80 silent. 
Then she burst forth, ‘Oh, sir, let those 
talk who ate so fond of it, and that you 
are so fond of ‘heating; I am sure you 
don’t wish to hear anything such a plain 
person as I have gotto say.’” | 

Our aim in this delineation has 
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been to show some of the trials in- 
separable from the position of the 
clever woman of fifty years ago 
thrown upon her own resources. 
Unless a woman had an inexhaust- 
ible series of good novels in her 
head—unless, that is, she had 
genius of a high order—there was 
nothing for her but tuition,— 
a noble calling or the merest 
drudgery, according to the degree 
of inet for the weuk. No othe tah 
read the facile, picturesque style of 
these familiar letters without per- 
ceiving that literature in some 
branch would have been a more ap- 
propriate field for the writer’s tal- 
ents,,and also that such a field would 
have been open to her now. Read- 
ing, and readers, and books, and 
aathors, all mean something dif- 
ferent from what they once did; 
they have lost the weight that 
used to attach to the words. It is 
vain to regret this. The fact can- 
not be controverted that there is 
an. immense demand now for a 
certain class of writers whose busi- 
ness it seems to be to supply read- 
ing. for persons who did not read 
at all fifty years ago. People 
have grown too lazy or too rest- 
less to develop in themselves or 
others the good talk that used to 
be the world’s best refreshment, 


and they ask from literature a 
substitute. Our hghter periodi- 
cal literature is this substitute, 


and a very appropriate one for 
female talent. And let no one say 
that this lighter literature has not 
avery important part to play, 
though in humbler field than that 
literature which is properly an art, 
though its productions are ephem- 
eral, and the day a short one, and 
though its writers do not even pre- 
tend to any of that infallibility 
which once was attributed to all 
printed matter. 

We need not say that we do not 
now allude to the more remarkable 
efforts of female genius. Our age 


can boast of not afew works com- 
pose by women which are marked 
y such grasp of thought, subtle 
depth of observation, and original 
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force and grace of expression, as not 
only rank them among ‘the highest 
literature of the day, “but miust 
secure them a lasting reputation, 
But, short of this, wherever there 
is definiteness of aim, independence 
of thought, and freshness. and accu- 
racy of style—something to say, 
and the power of saying it attract- 
ively—a woman may find in these 
days employment for her pen. ‘She 
may take her place and stand her 
chance among men similarly en- 
dowed. Especially does woman’s 
naturally didactic turn find an ap- 
propriate field in the modern peri- 
odical literature designed for chil- 
dren and the poor, and for that 
vast mass of uncritical readers who 
do not range under either of these 
heads, but who yet require a litera- 
ture adapted to an immature taste 
and judgment ;—readers to whom 
well-worn truths in fact and morals 
are by no means trite or common- 
place, who have no taste for the 
delicacies of criticism, and by whom 
the leaders of cultivated public 
opinion are neither appreciated nor 
understood, And this recognition 
of an unpretentious form of author- 
ship as woman’s work tells indirect- 
ly in another way on the position 
of women, as an influence for the 
diffusion and advance of female 
education, counteracting the long- 
standing family injustice .of sac- 
rificing daughters to’ sons. A 
boy's talents must be cultivated, 
because he can make something of 
them,—a girl marries just as well 
without any accuracy of knowledge 
as with; and the possibility of his 
daughters being dependent is too 
repugnant to English fathers to be 
provided against. Ever so modest 
a cheque from a publisher, or from 
the editor of a Society’s periodical, 
produces a different impression. If 
women can receive them, they edu- 
cation may be worth some outlay. 
As a cheerful family event, coming, 
as a matter of course, with no pub- 
licity or parade, it is a marvellous 
reconciler to woman’s work. 

Our readers will understand that 
no part of our argument applies. to 
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writers of the strong sensational 
school. Ladies who have earned 
their laurels in this field commonly 
derive their knowledge of life from 
anything but its domestic aspect, 
or from its play in general, society, 
The clever women we have in view 
whether thay talk or write, are. sti 

mindful of their catechism, and 
hold by old insular proprieties; as 
little drawn towards transcendent- 
alism on the one hand, as to 
French or German sentiment on 
the other. 

In France we gather from Mgr. 
Dupanloup’s plea for the gight of 
women—tirst, to a liberal education, 
and then to use their intellect as 
inclination and genius shall prompt 
them—that the employment. of 
the pen is discountenanced among 
Frenchwomen. He boasts of the 
good done to religion by such 
writers as Mrs. Craven, Eugenie de 
Guerin, and others; but as to the 
modern Frenchwoman, he com- 
plains that she knows absolutely 
nothing. She can only talk about 
dress, fashions, and steeplechases. 
She knows all the famous actors and 
horses, and the best milliners and 
saddlers; but if you attempt to talk 
to her on the literature of her coun- 
try, she is struck dumb; she can 
only entertain frivolous young men. 
Equally incapable of talking on busi- 
ness, art, politics, agriculture, or the 
sciences, she can neither converse 
with her father-in-law, her clergy- 
man, nor any man of serious mind; 
and yet the first talent of a woman 
is to be able to converse. The fatal 
prejudice which forbids women to 
do more than listen to serious and 
useful conversation has much to do 
with this frivolity. The bishop, 
while appreciating this listening 
power as the first of the liberal 
arts, justly adds, If you forbid 
women to write or to talk about 
things that interest them, how can 
they even listen well? How can 
you suppose that they will have the 
courage to study, if they may not 
talk and write about what they 
. know? There is an intrinsic fallacy 
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in the permission to listen flanked 
with strong prohibitions to make 
use of what is heard. We can only 
hope thé cours which are being 
adopted in so nrany of the leading 
towns in France, in place of educa- 
tion in pensions, which has hitherto 
been the prevalent system, may.pro- 
duce a change for the better. M. 
Dupanloup is said to be strongly op- 
posed to them, as removing educa- 
tion out of the hands of the Church ; 
bnt. he per declared B ge je too 
strenuously ,on the results of. thi 
as they are to be a very formate 
a to experiments in’a new 
ne. 
Our subject has not. been edu- 
cation, but how women may use 
and apply such education and 
owers as they have; and we are 
appy to note a relaxation of pre- 
judice on our side of the Channel 
which remains in full force on the 
other. Quiet unpretending talent 
in women does not meet with the 
snubs here which it has to endure 
in France. Genius in women who 
ann all restraints has made it- 
self felt there even more .empha- 
tically than with us.. But a 
body of intelligent women, quietly 
yet successfully employing their 
powers for the mutual benefit of 
their readers and themselves, are 
doing more for the intellectual ad- 
vance of women than an erratic 
woman of genius can do by her 
most brilliant triumph. It has al- 
ways been acknowledged that there 
are women of genius who do | 


things, but they are regarded as 
exceptions. The class we mean are 
not exceptions from the ordinary 
domestic type of woman, and have 


no desire or temptation to be. 
They use, their pen with such. skill 
as they have on subjects especially 
open to feminine treaiment,. as 
skilful women of old span gossa- 
mer thread, or made exquisite lace 
or embroidery, or exercised them- 
selves in any other graceful art 
where delicate fingering, a soft 
touch, and quick perception found 
an appropriate field. 
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NO, VII.——THE. REFORMER. 


Tr is difficult, either from the 
bare facts of history or from dis- 
jointed scenes in it, to arrive at 
any clear idea of the general state 
of feeling and thought at any spe- 
cial ‘period. It is only, indeed, 
within recent days, that modern 
history has troubled itself with any 
endeavour to realise the spiritual 
fashion and wont of the age it 
painted. So many things happen- 
ed—so many battles were fought— 
80 many kings reigned—its audi- 
efice asked no more. The reigns of 
the first Georges were occupied 
with a struggle to establish their 
dynasty; to set the constitutional 

vernment of the country on sure 

ndations ; to settle a great man 

questions on the Continent, wit 

which England had not very much 
to do. Such is the record; and a 
very bare record it is, notwithstand- 
ing the depths of individual inter- 
est that are contained underneath. 
But, fortunately, the public mind 
has nowadays taken to a certain 
curiosity about how things came 
about; and there are few subjects 
which could more call for such a 
“preliminary inquiry than the one on 
which we are abouttoenter. Sucha 
figure as John Wesley. does not arise 
in a country without urgent need, or 
without circumstances that account 
for most of the angles in it. To 
eonsider the apparition by itself, 
without considering these, is to 
‘Tose ‘half its significance, as well as 
to judge unjustly, in all. probabi- 
lity, of the chief personage of the 
Narrative—a man not rising vague- 
ly out of society, without any call 
or necessity, but tragically demand- 
ed by a world ready td perish, and 
born out of the, very hopelessness 
of its need. 

The sketches which have preced- 
ed this, though attempting no ana- 
lysis or even description of the 


period, must have failed altogether 
of their end if they have not indi- 
cated an age singularly devoid not 
only of religion, but of all spirit- 
uality of mind, or reference to 
things unseen. The noble natural 
qualities of Queen Caroline, and 
her high devotior to the view of 
duty of which her mind wag most 
capable—the patriotism (such ag it 
was) of Walpole—the amazi 

ternal love of Chesterfield—are all 
as independent of any religious mo- 
tive or meaning as if those prin 
personages had been as heathen in 
name as they were in reality, The 
wonderful wifely support and coun- 
tenance which Caroline steadfastly 
gave, in spite of all the repugnance 
of nature, to her faithless aud often 
contemptible husband, gave at the 
same time an unseemly counte- 
nance to vice. Wager served his 
country and the devil, together, and 
laughed at the very idea of good- 
ness, ‘ Chesterfield, in devotion, to 
one of the most blessed of natural 
pea, did not blush to enco 

is young son in shameless wicked- 
ness. Pope babbled loudly of the 
vice for which his weak frame, in- 
capacitated him, and held his heredi- 
tary faith for honour’s sake, without 
the slightest appearance or pretence 
of any spiritual attachment to it. 
They had some pagan virtues amid 
their perpetual flutter of talk and 
dissipation: one was a good son, 
another a good father, a third a 
most loyal and tender wife; and 
yet, take them either together, or 
apart, it is clear as daylight that 
thought of God, or even for. reli- 
gion, was not in them. They were 
not impious except by moments; 
but they were godless, earthly, 
worldly, without consciousness of 
anything more in heaven or earth , 
than was dreamed of in their phi- 
losophy. It was one of the mo- 
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ments in which the world} had 
fallen out of thought of God 
Other'ages may have been as wick- 
ed, but we doubt whether any age 
had learned so entirely to forget 
its connection with higher things, 
or the fact that a soul which did 
not die—an immortal being akin to 
other spheres—was within its, clay. 
The good men were . inoperative, 
the bad men were dauntless ;, the 
vast.erowd between the two, which 
forms the bulk of humanity, felt 
no stimulus towards religion, and 
drowsed in comfortable content. It 
was the age when the chaplain 
married my lady’s maid, and ate 
at the seeond table, and would even 
lend a hand to carry my lord to 
bed at night, after he had dropped 
under the table, and turn a deaf 
ear to the blasphemy with which 
his speech was adorned. It was the 
age when delivate young women, 
of the best blood and best manners 
in the land, talked with a coarse- 
ness which editors of the nine- 
teenth century can represent only 
by asterisks; and in which the most 
polished and dainty verse, Pope’s 
most melodious, correctest couplets, 
were interspersed with lines which 
would damn for ever and ever any 
modern poetaster. Personal satire, 
peor instrument of vengeance which 
stings without wounding, had such 
sway as it has never had before in 
England; but that sense of public 
honour which prevents open out- 
rage upon decency Was not in ex- 
istence. The pulbilic liked the wick- 
ed story, and liked the scourge 
that came after; and laughed, not 
in its sleeve, but loudly, at blas- 
phemy and indecency and pro- 
fanity. Even the sentiment of 
cleanness, purity, and honour, was 
lost to the generation, Its soul 
was good for nothing but to point 
an oath. The name of God was 
still used in publie’ documents as 
giving victories and confounding 
enemies and suchlike; and im pri- 
vate very freely, as the most round 
syllable to» clinch the . perpetual 
curse; but was of no more spiritual 
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significance than the name of 
George or James, and not half so 
— external = t. — was 

e age: a period of ¢o fight- 
ing, here for Maria Theresa, there 
for Charles XII, again for the 
fallen, ever-falling Stuarts; with no 
principle in the strife, and | little 
good coming out of it to any man 
or kingdom, except perhaps in the 
end the Prussian; and, so’ far as 
England was concerned, a gradual 
weaning of the popular mind from 
any belief or hope in excellence, or 
power of contrasting the good with 
the evil. So long as Excise-bilis 
were held aloof, and tranquillity 
preserved, what did it matter 
whether light or darkness was u 
permost? or, indeed, was not 
ness the rule, and light, if not pain- 
ful, at least indifferent, to the eye, 
—not a matter to make any fuss 
about? One of the most hopeless — 
unexalted ages that ever benumbed 
the — of man. 

‘I have observed the in 
all the places through which I kone 
travelled,” says Bishop Burnet in 
1713, not a hard or difficult judge, 
—“Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Dissenters; but of them all, 
our clergy is much the most remiss 
in their labours in private andthe 
least ‘severe in their lives,” “A 
due regard to wseligious persons; 
places, and things has -scarce im 
any age been more wanting,” says 
Atterbury in 1711. Twenty .years 
later, the famous Noneconformist 
Calamy laments the “real decay 
of serious religion both im the 
Church and out of it.” To this 
country and time, lying in ignor 
ance, in that sneering and insolent 
profanity which is, of all others, 
the most hateful condition into 
which humanity can fall, John 
Wesley was born—and not a day 
too soon. ; 

The Reformer, whose influence 
upon his generation was 80 extraor 
dinary, is not one of those who 
concentrate the spectator’s atten- 
tion upon themselves, or move him 
to passionate sympathy, admira- 
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tion, and love, blotting out, to some 
extent, the meaner earth. His pro- 
gress through life is rather that of a 
moving light which throws gleams 
upon the darkling’ mass around 
it. His very cradle illuminates 
@ quaint family picture, opening 
up to us one of the still-pious 
households which broke with their 
quaint religiousness and formal 
order the level of reckless living. 
His father was vicar of Epwort 
in Lincolnshire, a good man, of 
Nonconformist lineage, but a zeal- 
ous Churchman; his mother, the 
daughter of one of the ejected 
ministers. Mr. Samuel Wesley had 
been driven out of the Dissenting 
body by the fierce sectarianism of 
the community ; his wife, with more 
remarkable individuality, “had ex- 
amined the controversy between 
the Dissenters and the Church of 
England with conscientious dili- 
gence, and satisfied herself that the 
schismatics were in the wrong.” 
Such a pair at the head of a large 
family in the little parsonage among 
the fens developed various quaint 
features of religious opinionative- 
ness which have worn out of fash- 
ion in our day.. The husband had 
gained his benefice by a 4ittle book 
about the Revolution, which he 
dedicated to Queen Mary. ‘Years 
after, it struck the good man that 
at prayers his wife did not say 
amen to his petition for Dutch 
William ; and he found, on inquiry, 
that to her the King of the Re- 
volution was still Prince of Orange, 
an unnatural usurper. She had said 
nothing about her dissent from his 
opinions on this subject, being im- 
pressed, as Southey says, by a 
sense of the “duty and wis- 
dom of obedience.” But in this 
case, as in most others, it is evident 
that the husband did not see the 
beauty of that much commended 
but highly unpleasant duty. He 
went off in a pet, as husbands when 
“obeyed ”’ are too apt to do, and 
vowed never to see or communi- 
eate with the schismatic again till 
she had changed her mind. This 
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humorous incident is not, however, 
turned into a mofal lesson by “any 
change of mind on‘the part of Mrs, 
Susannah. The king died, which an- 
swered the | acre jast as well, and 
the husband eame back, somewhat 
sheepishly one cannot but think, 
leaving the victory in her hands, 
Another controversy of a less amus- 
ing character which arose between 
them shows that the duty of obe- 
dience, after all, was not the first in 
Mrs. Wesley’s mind. Her husband, 
evidently a self-willed and hot- 
headed man, though a‘ good and 
true one. was in the habit of at- 
tending the sittings of Convocation, 
“at an expense of money which he 
could ill spare from the necessities 
of so large a family, and at a cost 
of time which was injurious to his 
parish.” There was no afternoon 
service at the chureh at Epworth 
during his absences; and, with a 
eurious foreshadowing of what was 
to come, the clergyman’s wife took 
in hand a little domestic service on 
the Sunday evenings, praying and 
reading with her children and ser- 
vants as a mother and mistress 
may. But by degrees a few neigh- 
bours dropped in, and Mrs, Wesley 
did not think it proper “ that their 
presence should interrupt the duty 
of the hour.” The thing grew; so 
that at length thirty or forty people 
would be present at the domestic 
worship. Mr. Wesley, busy with 
his Convocation squabbles, heard 
and took fright at this unusual 
proceeding. It does not seem to 
have moved him to the length of 
coming back and looking after his 
own business; but he made haste 
to write to her that her conduet 
“looked particular”—that, as the 
wife of a public person, it behoved 
her to exereise discretion, and that 
she ought to employ some one else 
to read for her. To this she an- 
swered at length, in a letter which 
most singularly anticipates many 
of the views afterwards proclaimed 
by her son :— 

‘As I am a woman,” writes Mrs. 
Wesley “so I am also mistress of a 
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large family; and though. the superior 
charge of the souls contained in it lies 
upon you, yet in your absence I cannot 
but look upon evefy soul you leave 
under my care as a talent committed to 
me under a trust by the great Lord of 
all the families both of heaven and earth. 
ait As these and other such like 
thoughts made me at first take a more 
than ordinary care of the souls of my 
children and servants, so, knowing our 
religion required a strict observation 
of the Lord’s day, and not thinking that 
we fully answered the end of the insti- 
tution by going to church unless we 
filled up the intermediate spaces of time 
by other acts of piety and devotion, I 
thought it my duty to spend some part 
of the day in reading to and instructing 
my family. , And such time I esteemed 
spent in a way more acceptable to God 
than if I had retired to my own private 
devotions, This was the beginning of 
my present practice: other people’s com- 
ing in and joining with us was merely 
accidental. Our lad told his parents: 
they first desired to be admitted ;—then 
others that heard of it begged leave also. 
So our company increased to sabout 
thirty; and it seldom exceeded forty 
last winter. 

“But soon after you went to Lon- 
don last, I light on the account of the 
Danish missionaries. I was, I think, 
never more affected with anything. I 
could not forbear. spending good part 
of that evening in praising and adoring 
the divine goodness for inspiring them 
with such ardent zeal for his glory. At 
last it came into my mind, though I am 
nota man nor a minister yet, I might 
dosomething more than I do, I thought 
I might pray more for them, and might 
speak to those with whom I converse with 
more warmth of affection. I resolved to 
begin with my own children, in which 
I observe the following method: I take 
such a proportion of time as I ean spare 
each night to discourse with each child 
apart. On Monday I talk with Molly, 
on Tuesday with Hetty, Wednesday 
with Henry, Thursday with Jacky, Fri- 
day with Patty, Saturday with Charles, 
and with Emily and Sukey together on 
Sunday. 

“With those few neighbours that 
then came to me I. discoursed more 
freely and affectionately, I chose the 
best and most awakening sermons we 
have.. And I spent somewhat more 
time with them in such exercises with- 
out being careful, about the success of 
my undertaking. Since this our com- 
pany increased every night; for I 
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dare deny none that ask admittance. 
Last Sunday I believe we had above 
two hundred; and yet many went away 
for want of room to.stand..... . «); 

“T cannot conceive why any. should 
reflect on you because your wife en- 
deavours to draw people to church, and 
to restrain them from profaning the 
Lord’s day by reading to them, and 
other persuasions. ‘For my part, I 
value no censure on this account. I 
have long since shook hands with the 
world; and I heartily wish I had never 
given them more occasion to speak 
against me, Ag to its looking particu- 
lar, I grant it does, And so does almost 
everything that is serious, or that, may 
any way adyance the glory of God or 
the salvation of souls, 

“ As for your proposal of letting some 
other person read, alas! you don’t con- 
sider what a people these are. I don’t 
think one man among them could read 
a sermon without spelling a good part 
of it. Nor hasany of our family a voice 
strong enough to be heard by such a 
number of people. 

“But there is one thing about which 
I am much dissatisfied—that is, their 
being present at family prayers. I don’t 
speak of any concern I am under barely 
because so many are present. For those 
who have the honour of speaking to the 
great and holy God need not be ashamed 
to speak before the whole world; ‘but 
because of my sex I doubt if it is proper 
for me to present the prayers of the 
people to God. Last Sunday I ‘would 
fain have dismissed them before 4 


prayers ; 
but they begged so earnestlpto stay I 
durst not deny them.” 


This letter throws a strange light 
upon the rude little village com- 
munity, of which there was scarcely 
one who could read without spelling, 
and on the first throb of itu: 
and intellectual life which thrilled, 
through means of an “ aw ing” 
sermon, into the dull and nameless 
mass. The brave, pious, warm- 
hearted woman, with her troop of 
little children about her knees—her 
husband wandering about, evident- 
ly for considerable periods, or such 
a story would be incomprehensi- 
ble—her mind strong enough to 
pass conventional boundaries, but 
not too strong for religious scruples 
about her sex—makes a very quaint 
and at the same time a very attrac- 
tive picture. Jacky, whom his 
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mother took apart on Thursday, was 
John Wesley, the prophet of his 
age; and there is little to wonder at 
in his future life when we trace it 
to such a beginning. Mrs. Wesley, 
however, had not come to an end of 
Ahe matter by this letter., The curate, 
enraged by such an invasion of his 
province, wrote complaining that a 
conventicle was held in the parson- 
age;. and the absent husband re- 
pled, again in alarm, forbidding the 
meetings. Then Mrs, Wesley avail- 
ed herself of that weapon which 
law and virtue had put into her 
hand—she offered to obey. “Do 
not tell me that you desire me to 
do it, for that will not satisfy my 
conscience,” she says, “but send 
me your positive command.” “ Wes- 
ley, made no further objections,” 
says Southey, who does not see any 
humour in it. He was “perhaps 
ashamed,” the poet thinks. It is 
curious enough, considering how 
much we make in theory of the 
notion of conjugal obedience, that 
there is no such prompt mode of 
driving a husband wild as a meek 
propor! on his wife’s part to obey 

im. When it comes to that fatal 
point the well-conditioned male 
creature has nothing left but to 
give in. So little has the prettiest 
theory to do with the actual neces- 
sities of life. 

We are tempted to quote from 
another letter of this remarkable 
woman, -concerning the mode in 
which Jacky and the rest were 
brought up, After the most de- 
tailed laws (evidently unalterable 
as Holy Writ) of their management 
from the cradle upwards in respect 
to external habits, she goes on to 
the disciple of the mind :— 

“In order” (says Mrs. Wesley) ‘to 
form the minds of children, the first 
thing to be done is to conquer their will 
and. bring them to an obedient temper. 
To inform the understanding is a work 
of time, and must, with children, pro- 
ceed by slow degrees, as they, are able to 
bear it; but the subjecting the will isa 
thing which must be done at once, and 
the sooner the better, When the will 
of a child is totally subdued, and it is 
brought to revere and stand in awe of 
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its parents, then a great many'childish 
follies and inadvertencies may be passed 
by. Some should be overlooked and 
taken no notice of, and others mildly 
reproved; but no wilful transgression 
ought ever to be forgiven children with. 
out chastisement, more or less, as ‘the 
nature and cireumstance of the offence 
require. ‘They were quickly made 
to understand they might have nothing 
they cried for, and instracted to speak 
handsomely for what they wanted; . . ; 
nor were they ever permitted to call each 
other by their proper names without the 
addition of brother or sister. None of 
them were taught to read till five years 
old except Kezzy, in whose case I was 
overruled, and she was more years learn- 
ing than any of the rest had been months, 
The way of teaching was this. The day 
before a child began to learn, the house 
was set in order, every one’s work ap- 
pointed them, and a charge given that 
none should come into the room from 
nine to twelve, or from two to five, 
which you know were our school-hours, 
One day was allowed the child wherein 
to learn its letters, and each of them 
did in that time learn all its letters, 
great and small, except Molly and Nancy, 
who were a day and a haif before they 
knew them perfectly, for which I then 
thought them very dull; but since 
I have observed how long» many chil- 
dren are learning the hornbook I: have 
changed my opinion. . . . There ‘were 
several by-laws observed amongus. I 
mention them here, because I think 
them. useful. 1. It had been observed 
that cowardice and fear of punishment 
often leads children into lying, till 
they get a custom of it which they 
cannot leave. To prevent this, a law 
was made that whoever was charged 
with a fault of which they were guilty, 
if they would ingenuously confess it and 
promise to amend, should not be beaten, 
This rule prevented a great deal of lying, 
and would have done more if one in the 
family would have observed it. But he 
could not be prevailed upon, and there- 
fore was often imposed on. . . . 8 
That no child should ever be chid or 
beaten twice for the same fault, and that 
if they amended they sbould never be 
upbraided with it atterwards. 4, That 
every signal act of obedience, especially 
when it crossed upon their own inclina- 
tions, should be always commended and 
frequently rewarded according to the 
merits of the cause.- 5. That if ever any 
child performed an aet of obedience, or 
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did anythjng with an intention to please, 
though the performance was not well, 
yet the obedience and intention should 
be kindly accepted. 6, That property 
beinviolably preserved,and none suffered 
to invade the property of another in the 
smallest matter, though it were but of 
the value of a farthing or a pin. “tie 
This rule can never be too much incul- 
cated on the minds of children, and from 
the want of parents or governesses doing 
it as they ought proceeds that shameful 
neglect of justice which we may observe 
in the world. . . . 8. That no girl be 
taught to work till she can read very 
well, . . . This rule also is much to be 
observed; for the putting children to 
learn sewing before they can read per- 
fectly is the very reason why so few 
women can read fit to be heard, and 
never to be well understood.” 


The reader will feel that he is 
gazing into an almost Dutch inte- 
rior as he reads this code of do- 
mestic law.. The solemnity of it, 
the minuteness, the sense of import- 
ance as of a great ruler, the soft- 
ly disapproving regretful memory 
of Kezzy’s mangled education in 
which the lawgiver was overruled; 
and of the more momentous regu- 
lation which “one of the family” 
could not be made to observe, strikes 
with a tender humour into the tale. 
Clear enough, “he” who “could 
not be prevailed upon” to carry out 
this perfect system was something 
of a thorn in Mrs. Wesley’s flesh. 
She had to bear with him by times, 
as well as to respect and honour 
him. Strange things happened at 
Epworth to derange, had that been 
possible, the minute method of 
the family. Wicked parishioners 
whom Mr. Wesley admonished of 
their sins, behaved themselves with 
a violence characteristic of the age, 
Twice they tried to set his house 
on fire, and at last, on a third 
attempt, did so, burning out the too 
zealous parson, and all but sacrific- 
ing Jacky, then six years old, in the 
flames. But these external troubles 
were not all. Some, tricksy spirit 
got possession of the house, utter- 
ing dismal groans, rumbling up and 
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down stairs, sometimes with the 
step of a man, sometimes with hea- 
vier inarticulate sounds. Knocks 
were heard about the beds, and in 
various parts of the house, which 
nobody, alas! was then skilled to 
interpret. There were sounds of 
dancing in empty rooms, of bottles 
breaking, and a hundred other dia- 
bolical-ridiculous noises. The fa 
mily at first were full of alarm, 
thinking the sounds were warnings 
of some approaching calamity, the 
parents characteristically appre- 
hending danger to their eldest son. 
“Tf thou art the spirit of my son 
Sammy,” said the perturbed father, 
“JT pray, knock three knocks and 
no more;” but to the great relief 
of the household no answer was 
made to this appeal. In time, 
however, the devil ceased to alarm 
the cheerful house. The you 
people became used to him, an 
adventured little jokes on his char- 
acter and propensities. The sisters 
gave each a different account: to the 
absent Sammy as soon as he was 
ascertained to be safe and sound. 
Emily is indignant that her father 
should have imagined it “‘to be some 
of us young women that sat up late 
and made a noise. His ineredality, 
and especially his imputing it to us, 
or our lovers, made me, I own, de- 
sirous of its continuance till he was 
convinced,” adds the candid. girl. 
“T believe it to be witcheraft,” she 
says, & little after. ‘ About a year 
since there was a disturbance at a 
town near us, that was undoubtedly 
witches; and ifso near, why may they 
not reachus? . . I doso really 
believe it to be fone (4. ¢., a witch), 
that I would venture to fire a pistol 
at it.” Sister Sukey, for her part, 
gets tired of the noisy visitor, whom 
the girls had nicknamed Jeffrey, 
their very fright evidently | 
unable to conquer fun. “ 

me -— news, for we are — 
from the sight or hearing any 
versal thing, except Jeffrey,” writes 
Susannah, although she has jus 
described a new incident, how, ‘to 
my father’s no small amazement. 

2F 
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his trencher danced on the table a 
pretty while without anybody stir: 
ring the table, when lo! an adven- 
turous wretch took it up and spoil- 
ed the sport, for it remained still 
ever after.” The whole story is re- 
corded with a mingled seriousness 
and humour and _ perfect belief, 
which is very quaint and amusing. 
Mr. Wesley loses his temper and 
calls the devil names, threatening 
it with a pistol on one occasion. 
Samuel at a distance gravely writes 
to ask, ‘‘ Have you dug in the place 
where the money seemed poured at 
your feet?” although even he yields 
to a sense of humour when he is 
told that the fiend objects to the 
prayers for the King. “Were I 
the King myself, I should rather 
Old Nick was my enemy than 
my friend,” he says. Southey, 
who gives full details of these 
marvellous occurrences without the 
least attempt (which indeed would 
have been folly) to assail the vera- 
city of the united family, has no 
words strong enough at an after 


period to condemn Wesley’s belief 
in the extraordinary effects which 
were produced by his preaching—the 
bodily agonies, cries, and convul- 
sions, which, however little we may 
understand them, are phenomena too 
well established to be set aside as 


mere delusion. It does not seem to 
occur.to him that the boy who had 
been familiar with “Jeffrey,” and 
whose relations, all in fall posses- 
sion of a degree of intelligence and 
cultivation remarkable in their 
sphere, fully believed these pranks 
to be played by witches or spirits, 
was of all others least likely to 
forestall his age, and reject the idea 
of supernatural interference in the 
most important affairs of men. 

- It was from this kindly, cheer- 
ful, methodical, pious house, full 
of quaint formality and fixed rule, 
but yet not without the pleasant 
freedom of a large family, that the 
Reformer came. His life, as has 
been mentioned, was saved almost 
miraculously when the house was 
burned. He was educated. at Char- 
ter-House under the distant inspec- 
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tion, it would appear, of his brother 
Samuel, then usher at Westminster, 
with whom was Oharles, the young- 
est son of the honse. “Jack is 
with me, and a brave boy, learning 
Hebrew as fast. as he can,” says the 
elder brother at some moment of 
holiday. The big Carthusian boys 
stole their meat from the little 
ones in that age, and Jack, for a 
great part of his school-time, lived 
on bread only, training himself, 
perhaps, by such means to some: of 
the asceticisms of his after life. In 
the year 1720, when he was seven: 
teen, he went to Christ Ohurch, Ox- 
ford. Nothing can be more grace- 
ful or pleasant than the slight sketch 
which Southey. gives of his early life 
at the university. There is a grace 
of natural piety in the young man’s 
thoughtfulness, in his hesitations 
on the verge of life, in his constant 
recourse to father and mother ‘for 
guidance, which is more pleasant 
to dwell upon than the passion of 
religious earnestness which soon 
swallowed up his life. When the 
time came at which it was neces- 
sary to decide upon his future 
career, he paused with natural rev- 
erence before the thought of tak- 
ing orders, feeling the gravity of 
the decision. His father, with sin- 
gular good sense, understood and 
appreciated his difficulties, and en- 
couraged him to wait and work be- 
fore taking any decisive step. His 
mother, on the other hand, with 
the practical sense which belongs 
to such women, thought the stim- 
ulus of a decided vocation would be 
of use to her boy. “Resolve to 
make religion the business of your 
life,” she writes. “I heartily wish 
you would now enter upon a strict 
examination of yourself, that you 
may know whether you have a 'rea- 
sonable hope of salvation by Jesus 
Ohrist. If you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, it will abundantly 
reward your pains; if you have 
not, you will find a more reason- 
able oceasion for tears than can be 
met with in any tragedy.” Nor 
was it only on such important mat- 
ters that he turned homeward for 
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advice. There is indeed in his life, 
as in that of most emphatically re- 
ligious men, a certain want of per- 
spective, if we may use the word— 
an absence of the ordinary variety 
of. level which marks the more 
or less. momentous incidents of 
life. His difficulties about Thomas 
A’Kempis seem to bulk as large in 
bis mind as those about his ordina- 
tion; and on the smaller difficulty 
as well as the greater he receives 
home counsel, once more varied ac- 
cording to the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of father and mother. He 
could not agree with A’Kempis, the 
young man lamented; he could not 
feel that mirth and pleasure were 
useless or sinful, as does the author 
of the ‘Imitatione.’ Mrs. Wesley 
agrees with him, in her reply, sum- 
ming up her argument with a 
maxim which is both pious and 
wise: ‘Would you judge of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of plea- 
sure,” she says, “take this rule: 
whatever weakens your reason, im- 
pairs the tenderness of your con- 
science, obscures your sense of God, 
or, takes off the relish of spiritual 
things—in short, whatever increases 
the strength or authority of the 
bedy over the mind, that thing is 
sin to you, however innocent it 
may be in itself.” The father, on 
the other hand, now growing old, 
takes a less cheerful view; he re- 
minds his boy that ‘‘ mortification 
isan indispensable Christian duty,” 
and that a young man must be 
made to remember ‘that for all 
these things God will bring him 
into judgment.” The book had 
been his own “great and old com- 
panion,”’ and it was full of “ heroic 
strains of humility, piety and de- 
votion.” But he concludes by re- 
ferring Jack to his mother, who 
‘had leisure to boult the matter to 
the bran.” 

Such leisure was now wanting to 
her husband. “Time hes shaken 
me by the hand, and Death is but 
a little way behind him,” he says. 
“My eyes and heart are now almost 
all I have left, and I bless God for 
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them.” His adviee in this last 
stage of his life is full of a softened 
tenderness. “If you love yourself 
or me, pray heartily,” he says; and 
at a later yon, when. his .son 
gained his fellowship, the old man’s 
voice sounds pathetic in its exulta- 
tion: “ What will be my own fate 
before the summer be over, God 
knows; sed passi graviora—wher- 
ever I am my Jack is fellow of 
Lincoln.” The two thus standing 
at either side of the new life, 
watehing with equal tenderness, 
throwing in words of experience 
and love, and often of practical 
wisdom, to keep that young exist- 
ence in the straight way, gives by 
far the most beautiful human aspect 
which it ever wears to Wesley’s 
history. Their influence is 80 
equal, yet so characteristically dif- 
ferent in expression, so sensible, so 
full of that minute and detailed 
consideration of his feelings and 
thoughts which perhaps only the 
love of father and mother can give, 
that the heart of the spectator is 
moved, as it has but too little occa- 
sion to be in the after record. The 
father comforts his son about the 
Athanasian creed by a five distinc- 
tion which savours of the schools— 
the favourite distinction of the 
Church of Rome—between “ wil- 
ful’? and “involuntary” heresy; 
while the mother softly discour- 
ages too deep a consideration of 
those articles of the Chureh which 
support the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, assuring him that “such 
studies tend more to confound 
than. to inform the understanding.” 
When the young man’s religious 
convictions impel him to a severer 
life than usual, his father tells him 
it is callow virtue that cannot bear 
to be laughed at; while the mother, 
half indignant at even so mild a 
stigma on her son’s fortitude, adds, 
“If it be a weak virtue that. cannot 
bear being laughed at, I am sure it 
is a strong and well-confirmed vir- 
tne that can stand the test of a 
brisk buffoonery;” and counsels 
her boy, whom she at least cannot 
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bear to have ridiculed, ‘ to shun 
the company of profane wits.” 
Such is the mingled influence 
which colours the current of the 
young man’s life. Happy the 
youth who has such counsellors, 
and understands his good fortune 
in having them! The only thing 
that casts a shadow on the picture 
is the extraordinary fact that Wes- 
ley, their son, lived ‘to believe that 
this wise, tender, and most Ohris- 
tian pair were unenlightened, un- 
converted sinners at the very time 
when they were thus guiding his 
feet into every good and perfect 
way. 

It was Jeremy Taylor, the most 
human and kindly of ascetics, who 
finally moved the wavering youth- 
fal soul] into that entire self-conse- 
eration which decided his life. The 
‘Holy Living and Dying’ worked 
upon hin like a revelation. ‘“ In- 
stantly I resolved to dedicate all 
my life to God,” Wesley himself 
says, “being thoroughly convinced 
there was no medium; but that 
every part of my life (not some only) 
must either be a sacrifice to God or 
myself—that is, in effect, to the 
devil.” This decision immediately 
made itself visible in his outward 
habits. Before his ordination in 
1725, he had formed for himself a 
system of life in which many fea- 
tures of extreme High-Churchman- 
ship are woven in with much of 
that minute sel¥-inquiry and study 
of words and feelings which we 
have since learned to identify chiefly 
with the other extreme of religious 
opinion in England. He commu- 
micated every week; he withdrew 
from all society which was not dis- 
tinctly religious, and plunged into 
all those anxious attempts at per- 
fection which so often turn the eye 
inward instead of upward, and lose 
life itself, and such gleams of hea- 
ven as are possible on earth, for the 
‘hope of a fuller entry into blessed- 
ness hereafter. It is difficult, per- 
haps impossible, for a young man 
‘to take this step without acquiring 
«more or less that appearance of con- 
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scious spiritual superiority which it 
is so hard to get rid of and so fatal to 
possess, ‘ When it pleased God to 
give me a settled resolution to 
not a nominal but a real Christian 
(being then about twenty-two years 
of age),” he says, “‘my acquaint- 
ance were as ignorant of "God as 
myself. But there was this differ. 
ence: I knew my ignorance ; they 
did not know theirs.” His’ first 
step in active life was that of serv- 
ing the little curacy of Wroote, which 
his father held in conjunction with 
Epworth, but which his age and 
weakness prevented him from him- 
self attending to. Here he seems to 
have spent a year or two in profitable 
obscurity, receiving priest’s orders, 
and completing -his preparation for 
the stormy existence on the ve 
of which he stood. No doubt, wh 
thus brought face to face witli raral 
godletsness, and making practical 
acquaintance with the deep-rooted 
profanity of the time, Wesley found 
out how incapable was the comfort- 
able piety in which he had been 
brought up of rousing and re-creat- 
ing the immense dull hopeless mass 
of unbelief and wickedness. There 
seems little record of this time of 
retirement; but it could not be 
other than a turning-point in his 
life. That ‘longing for seclusion 
which belongs to the phase of reli- 
gious development he had now 
reached, had come upon him. Had 
he been a Roman Catholic, no doubt | 
he would have betaken himself to 
some hermit’s cave to consider all 
the momentous questions with whieh 
his brain was teeming. Before go- 
ing to Wroote, indeed, he had enter- 
tained hopes of being appointed to 
a school in one of the Yorkshire 
dales, which was described to him 
as a retreat from the world, with 
“little company to be expected 
from without, and none -within.” 
The idea of retirement pleased his 
fancy so much that he breaks into 
verse when writing of it, and anti- 
eipates his own satisfaction in giv- 
ing voice to ‘the inarticulate - 
monies of nature. ’ 
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“ These praise their Maker as they can, 
But want and ask the tongue of man,” 


he says, with a certain youthful élan 
towards the novel existence; but 
has to content himself instead with 
the muddy ways and heavy souls of 
Wroote, and to fight his battle as 
he cap, in the fervours and disgusts 
of youth, among the Lincolnshire 
boors, with whom he had been fa- 
miliar all his life. On,one occasion, 
it is recorded, he * travelled many 
miles ” to see a “‘ serious ” person in 
the barren and careless countryside. 
“Sir,” said this man tothe young 
priest, “you wish to serveGod and 
goto heaven. Remember you can- 
not serve him alone; you must 
therefore jind companions or make 
them: the Bible, knows nothing of 
. solitary religion.” These were preg- 
nant words, and must have thrown 
a new light upon the world which 
had begun to struggle out of chaos 
in the young man’s perceptions. 
There is no more talk of retirement 
or seclusion in his maturing life. 

But it is curious enough to find 
that the first step towards making 
those companions, to whose society 
Wesley had thus been directed, 
was taken by his younger brother 
Charles, then an undergraduate at 
Christ Church, who had himself 
been awakened into deep religious 
earnestness, and had obeyed the 
promptings of his warmer social 
nature by drawing together a few 
fellow-students in the same circum- 
stances as himself. These young 
men, moved by the first thrill of that 
tide of feeling which was soon to 
sweep all over England, had the 
courage to separate themselves from 
the mass of young bucks and bloods, 
the roystering “‘ men”’ of their day, 
and to form themselves into an 
almost monastic brotherhood, to 
the amazement of the University. 
Times have changed wonderfully 
since then: we are not unaccus- 
tomed now to the severe youthful 
virtue of the tender Ritualist, or 
to that curious pagan  pietism 
which distinguishes the sect of 
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young philosophers; but even at 
the present time such a brother- 
hood could scarcely originate with- 
out some ridicule from the sur- 
rounding crowd. It was the ob- 
ject of ceaseless darts of wit and 
a storm of merrymaking in that 
irreligiousage. ‘‘ They were called 
in derision the Sacramentarians, 
Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the Holy 
or the Godly Club.” One of their 
critics, less virulent than the rest, 
applied to them an old name fallen 
into disuse, which, indeed, is. far 
from describing the character ot 
unregulated enthusiasm and emo- 
tional excess which was then and 
after attributed to the young Pie- 
tists. This name was that of Meth- 
odists—a title lightly given, with 
little perception of the importance 
it was to assume. To take it ac- 
cording to its etymology, it. might 
as well have been applied to the 
followers of Benedict or Francis as 
to those of John Wesley; and, in 
fact, this movement, of which no 
one foresaw the sae dpi was at 
its beginning much more like the 
foundation of a monastic order than 
anything else. Had Wesley (we 
repeat) been a Roman Catholic, 
from his hermitage he would have 
come forth like Benedict to the 
formation of a great community. 
His country, his race, and birth 
were, however, too many for him. 
There are few notable lives in which 
one. can trace so clearly the modify- 
ing influence of circumstances. 
body more opposed to Rome could 
scarcely be the religious soci- 
ety which acknowledges Wesley as 
its founder, and yet no society conld 
be more evidently established on 
the very principles of Rome. When 
the young Reformer returned to 
Oxford to his university duties in 
1728, he was received at, once as the 
spiritual director of the little bro- 
erhood, an office hitherto un- 
known among Protestants. Under 
his guidance the brethren fasted 
and prayed and devoted themselves 
to alms and charity; ‘ they rega- 
larly visited the prisoners and t 
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sick; communicated once a week ; 
and fasted on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, the stationary days of the an- 
cient Ohureh, which were thus set 
apart because on these days our 
Saviour had been betrayed and cru- 
cified. They also drew up a scheme 
of self-examination, to assist them- 
selves, by means of prayer and me- 
ditation, in attaining simplicity and 
the love of God.” Their principle 
was to “live by rule, and to pick 
up the very fragments of time that 
not a moment might be lost.” The 
Scheme of Self-Examination, which 
unfortunately we have not room to 
quote, was divided into two tables 
like the Decalogue itself—a search- 
ing self-inquisition into every 
passing thought and movement 
of both mind and body. Its 
roles are most identical with 
those of the mystic codes of 
monastic piety, as indeed they 
are with tlie expression of all in- 
tense religious feeling, when driven, 
if we may e*ay so, to a desperate 
stand against the world. It is im- 
possible to donbt that the mind 
must be injured, and its grace and 
spontaneity destroyed, by such per- 
petual and minute self-inspection ; 
but it must always be remembered 
that such rules originate in times 
of desperation, when the standard 
which has to be set up before the 
enemy must be painted in the bold- 
est colours, and when human 
nature cannot refuse itself a cer- 
tain exaggeration. Moderation and 
good sense are well in their way, and 
so is the natural involuntary grace 
of those sweet souls who sometimes 
seem from their cradles to share 
the tenderness and indulgence as 
well as the purity of their Divine 
Master. But such are not the fiery 
captains, the forlorn hope, of Chris- 
tianity ; and at thismoment John 
Wesley’s little band of young, ex- 
travagant, ascetic knights-errant 
was England’s forlorn hope. 

Not without certain picturesque 
circumstances, such as attend in- 
tense bravery and resolution at all 
times, did the brotherhood pursue 
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its course. On the Sundays” an 
eager-eyed boy, homeliest of poor 
students, a servitor of Pembroke, by 
name George Whitfield, hereafter 
to be one of their leaders, watched 
them wistfully as they made 
their way through ‘the jeers of 
the crowd to St. Mary’s, to re 
ceive the communion, longing, 
poor lad, to follow, and not disin- 
clined at the same moment ‘to 
bestow a stray buffet on the foul 
mouths that laughed at the young 
saints. They were hailed by many 
an anxions prisoner as the only 
Christian faces that ever looked 
in pitifully upon the reeking squalor 
of an cighteenth-century gaol. The 
sick and the poor watehed for 
them as they passed. They tavght 
themselves in a nerveless age the 
disused art of walking, to save 
money for their pensioners; and 
went without powder, with long 
locks hanging on their young 
shoulders, with a delightfal boyish 
folly, to have a few pencethe more 
for the same blessed purpose. The 
father-confessor was but twenty- 
five, and still turned his face to- 
wards his home for continual 
counsel in his spiritual difficulties. 
It is with a smile and a tear that 
the spectator looks upon the lads 
in their excess of zeal. Why should 
it be less beautiful than other 
youthful enthusiasms because ‘it 
was for the cause of all others 
most important? At such a white 
heat of devotion, no man, perhaps 
not even a monk, could remain and 
live. But while it lasts the young 
dream is sublime. To “ recover 
the image of God”—that was their 
object; and to communicate the 
desire for this recovery and the 
means of attaining it to all the 
world. If there was something to 
pardon, certain it is that we forgive 
many extravagances for objeets 
much less divine, ” 

The first intention of these young 
ascetics was to pursue their legiti- 
mate studies steadily, while adding 
to them this strange new prac- 
tice of piety; but in the heat of 
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their self-communings new ques- 
tions arose. They began to doubt 
whe@r carnal learning was a law- 
ful pursuit, or whether they were 
justified in thus employing time 
on which there were more urgent 
calls. With a new anxiety in. his 
mind, Wesley writes to his mother 
on this subject. He proposes the 
question to all who can understand 
it. He says— 

“And why not to you rather than 
any? Shall I quite break off my pur- 
suit of all learning but what immedi- 
ately tends to practice? I once desired 
to make a fair show in languages and 
philosophy, but it is past. There is a 
more excellent way; and if I cannot 
attain to any progress in the one, with- 
out throwing up all thoughts of the 
other, why, fare it well! ...I am to 
renounce the world, to draw off my 
affections from the world, and fix them 
on a better; but how? What is the 
surest and the shortest way? ... In 
many things you have interceded for me 
and prevailed; who knows but in this 
too you may be successful? If you can 
spare me only that little part of Thurs- 
day evening which you formerly be- 
stowed upon me in another manner, I 
doubt not but it would be as useful now 
for correcting my heart as it was then 
for forming my judgment.” 


The answer to this appeal does not 
seem to have been preserved ; but as 
the fervour of mysticism grew, the 
old father, though full of pride and 
joy in the dewotion of his son, 
interposes a warning note in the 
midst of his satisfaction. “Be not 
highminded,”’ he says; ‘preserve 
an equal temper of mind under 
whatever treatment you meet with 
from a not very just or well-natured 
world. Bear no more sail than is 
necessary, but steer steady.” No- 
thing could be more needfal than 
this advice; but it was given at a 
time when the mind of the young 
man was inaccessible to any coun- 
sel but that which chimed in with 
his own desires. For a time he 
goes on in his perilous career, not 
with less but more sail, concen- 
trating himself within the narrow 
limits he had chalked out. One 
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of his little band before long, worn 
by voluntary privation, sickened 
unto death, and Wesley himself 
seemed in a fair way to follow. 
Constant fasting, not even diversi- 
fied by generous fare on a festival; 
constant work, perpetual self-com- 
munion, scruples about this duty 
or that, watching, exhortation, the 
constant intense strain of body and 
mind— brought his vitality down 
to the lowest level. His mind, ab- 
sorbed with the awfal but narrow 
anxiety to secure personal. salvati 
at any cost, his body worn 
strained to its utmost, his soul full 
of a perpetual feverish excitement, 
it soon become apparent to his 
friends that a crisis was approach- 
ing. The movement in its first 
shape had gone as far as mortal 
powers would permit. His little 
brotherhood began to fail him, 
having come to the limit of their 
strength. One became afraid of 
the ever-growing singularity ( 
poor-spirited disciple this) of the 
position; one had been seduced 
into philosophy, and lost his reve- 
rence for the authority over him; 
“one had been converted 
fasting by fever and a physician.” 
Instead of seven-and-twenty de- 
vout and hollow-eyed brethren, the 
young ascetic found but five on his 
return after a short absence. The 
bitterness of this mortification but 
intensified his personal zeal. He 
clung with desperation to the post 
he held after it had ceased to be 
tenable. ‘For friends, they were 
either trifling or serious; if triflers, 
fare them well, a noble escape; if 
serious, those who are more serious 
are left,” he says, evidently with 
the pang of disappointment in his 
heart. The brotherhood had broken 
down, but its head held the faster 
to his lost standing-ground. The 
mortification of a forsaken leader 
is in the tenacity with which he 
rejects all overtures to wholesome 
work elsewhere. His father, from 
his deathbed, pleads with him to 
take the living of Epworth, and 
carry out the work to which he 
himself had devoted forty years 
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of his life. He asks pathetically 
whether his son can look on with 
indifference, and see his long labour 
lost, the fences of God’s vineyard 

broken down, and “a mighty Nim- 
’ pod,” a certain Mr. M., brought in 
to complete the havoc; whether 
he can despise “the dear love and 
longing” of the people, the com- 
fort of his mother, a hundred ten- 
der reasons. He might as well 
have prayed a beaten and embit- 
tered general to take the peaceful 
plough in hand, instead of trying 
another wild campaign to redeem 
his fortune. With a certain acer- 
bity, from the seclusion of his col- 
lege, Wesley replies to these affec- 
tionate entreaties. With curious 
spiritual egotism, which is_ evi- 
dently a cover for wounded feel- 
ing, he declares that his own salva- 
tion would be impossible at Ep- 
worth; that he could not stand his 
ground there for a month against 
intemperance in sleeping, eating, 
and drinking; and adds, with 
growing heat, that the company of 
ordinary good men would be fatal 
to him. “They undermine insen- 
sibly all my resolutions, and quite 
steal from me the little fervour I 
have. I never come from among 
those saints of the world (as John 
Valdesso calls them) faint, dissi- 
pated, and shorn of all my strength, 
bot I say, God deliver me from a 
half Christian!” he cries, with a 
shrill of sharp and bitter feeling in 
his voice. The self-pity and the 
self-assertion of a wounded spirit 
are alike strong in these words. 
He will listen to no reasons, how- 
ever cogent—he will save himself, 
though no man cares to be saved 
with him—he will hug contempt 
to his bosom, since he is born to 
be contemned—he will cling to 
Oxford though Oxford does not 
want him. As for the love of the 
people at Epworth, he cries, with 
the same perverse ingenuity of a 
mind set on edge, ‘* How long will 
it last? Only till I come and tell 
them plainly that their deeds are 
evil, and to make a particular ap- 
plication of that general sentence, 
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to say to each, Thou art the man,” 
Thus he resists with a kind of 
desperation the attempt to@raw 
him into sober work, and the re- 
sponsibilities of a social position, 
Whether any touch of more ha- 
man selfishness lay below—whether 
he was reluctant to take upon him- 
self the care of his mother and 
sisters, which was one of the ins 
ducements urged upon him to ae. 
cept the cure of Epworth—the 
story says nothing. The tone of 
injury which rans through his self, 
defence might have been natural 
enough in the case of a young man 
asked to sacrifice his own affee 
tions in order to keep up the family 
home. But there is no whisper of _ 
disappointed love in the record 
He fights against the fate he dis- 
liked with an acrid energy, probably 
drawn only from the disturbed state 
of his own mind, from the darken- 
ing of the sky over him, the deser- 
tion of his disciples, the sickening 
doubt in his own spirit as to what 
this course of mysticism could come 
to; and so, fiercely, throws away 
the calm domestic life, the mode- 
rate rural work, the comfort and 
quiet thus pressed upon him—giv- 
ing bitter selfish reasons, half-con- 
sciously sophistical, not knowing 
what he is doing, following out un- 
awares the thread of a destiny un- 
foreseen. 

Why Wesley should, not more 
than a year after this decision, have 
accepted the office of missionary to 
Georgia, it is very difficult to per- 
ceive. He resisted, we are told; 
but his resistance must have been 
feeble in comparison with the stand 
he made against his father. Per- 
haps the death of tae old man, 
which had taken place in the mean 
time, had tuned him to a softer 
key ; perbaps his wound had healed 
with time, and his self-will become 
less obstinate; or perhaps the ro- 
mance of a mission to savages moved 
the excited soul, which felt itself 
unable to contend with the ordin- 
ary matters of life. It is compre- 
hensible that such a man, absorbed 
in the ebbs and tides of his own 
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spiritual feeling, should have had 
no eye for the supreme difficulty 
of a missionary’s work, or his own 
utter want of adaptation to such a 
mission. He though he “would 
have the advantage of preaching to 
a people not yet beguiled by philoso- 
phy and vain deceit.” “Our end,” 
he says, “in leaving our native 
country was not to avoid want (God 
having given us plenty of temporal 
blessings), nor to gain the dung and 
dross of riches and honour, but sim- 
ply this—to save our souls; to live 
wholly to the glory of God.” Thus 
curiously does the apostle go forth 
putting the selfish motive first, by 
an amazing inadvertence of words, 
in which most modern apostles, but 
neither Peter nor Paul, join him. 
To save his soul!—not out of love 
toGod or love to man—a strange 
example of the way in which good 
people insist on putting forward 
the meaner motive—not in their 
hearts, whatever they may say, but 
in their words. 

This mission lasted a little more 
than two years, and it cannot be 
called in the smallest degree a suc- 
cessful one. So far as preaching to 
the Indians was concerned, Wesley 
never attempted it, for he did not 
even begin to learn their language. 
He became chaplain-to the colonists, 
avery different office, and made his 
appearance among them in some 
such fashion as a flaming Ritualist 
of the present day might make his 
entry into an kvangelical parish. 
His austerities and High-Ohurch- 
manship seems to have done more 
to puzzle the not very fastidious 
society of the new colony than his 
devotion did to enlighten them, 
He insisted on immersing the baby 
Georgians who were brought to 
him for baptism. He refused to 
bury the dead who had not been 
baptised in the Church of England, 
and shut out from the communion- 
table the devoutest Christian who 
could not stand this test. With 
that curious want of discrimination 
which distinguished him, he mixed 
up paltry matters of detail with 
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great Ohristian principles, preach- 
ing sermons one day against de- 
pravity and drunkenness, the next 
against the pretty dresses with 
which the colonial ladies came to 
church on Sunday. At» first the 
novelty of such plain - g 
seems to have impressed his 
In the latter particular, for e 
after he had “expounded the Scrip- 
tures which relute to dress, and 
pressed them freely on my audience 
in a — and close application,” 
the effect was such that “all the 
time that I afterwards ministered 
at Savannah I saw neither gold:in 
the church nor costly apparel, but 
the congregation in general) was 
almost constantly clothed in plain 
clean linen or woollen.” At an- 
other time he had public prayers at 
chureh while a dance was guing on, 
and emptied the ball-room. Such 
duels between the Church and the 
world, though sometimes moment- 
arily successful, are neither discreet 
nor dignified, and Wesley went 
from step to step until he had alien- 
ated and disgusted the greater part 
of his flock. He preached at his 
parishioners, or so at least they 
thought, “making his sermons so 
many satires upon particular per- 
sons.” He interfered in family 
quarrels and the broils of social 
life. He induced the Governor to 
make paltry and harassing laws 
touching Sabbath observance, and 
then vexed his soul with complaints 
against transgressors of them. Such 
are the sins alleged against him, 
and they are not at all out of keep- 
ing with his character on the one 
hand, and quite sufficient to account 
for his loss of reputation in the 
colony on the other. His brother 
Charles, who had accompanied him, 
had even a worse fate. Running a- 
tilt against everybody’s prejudices, 
making mountains out of molehills, 
and with no toleration for the in- 
evitable shortcomings of a newly- 
formed society, the two brothers 
armed everybody’s hand against 
them. It was their first encounter 
with the practical difficulties of life, 
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and a more entire failure could not 
be conceived. They had come from 
their classic seclusion full of the 
conscious importance and solemnity 
of apostles, just heightened by that 
ineffable greatness which hedges in 
acollege Don. And the colonists, 
blind wretches, did not see it, but 
treated the young priests like any 
other clergymen, growing impatient 
under their censures and angry with 
their interference. It. must have 
been at once a surprise and a dis- 
appointment to the young Refor- 
mer. Instead of planting the faith 
among the Indians, and stirring the 
colonists into an austere life of 
prayer and fasting, he left the 
American shores, all but driv. 
out, without a single reclaimed 
savage to witness his work, or grate- 
ful Georgian to cherish his name. 
Tt would be strange if a man of any 
eandour of mind had kept faith in 
his own system after such a down- 


His work in the colony, how- 
ever, though unfruitful to his 
flock, was not unfruitful to Wesley 
himself. It was there he came in 
contact. with the Moravian brother- 
hood, a community regulated by 
the rules of semi-monastic de- 
votion which were so dear to 
his heart; but of a serenity and 
calm of faith, and consequent sweet- 
ness of spiritual temper, such as he 
had never been able to attain. All 
these years, while practising with 
an anxious heart the utmost rigours 
of self-discipline, he had been con- 
tinually disturbed by doubts, which 
grew more dreadful when any dan- 
ger threatened him, and paralysed 
his spirit in many an emergency 
without teaching him to be merci- 
ful to others in similar weakness. 
In his agitated state of mind the 
very sight of the Moravians was at 
ence a comfort and a reproach to 
him—he could not understand their 
calm, their ,love of God in which 
no terror mingled—their genuine 
humbleness and meekness; while 
they in their turn looked with a 
mild surprise upon the excited 
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feverish Englishman who subjected 
himself to such religious discipline, 
and had so little real: peace. One 
of them, to whom he appealed for ad- 
vice, asked him such plain and sim- 
ple questions as made the ascetic, 
who hitherto had taught everybody 
round him, falter and tremble, 
**Do you know Jesus Christ? do 
you know He has saved you? do 
you know yourself?” asked the 
German; and Wesley answered with 
a hesitation he could not explain, 
feeling his heart rise within him 
in wild self-inquiry and discontent, 
His mind recurred to them when 
he was thrown again upon the 
world, and had once more to set 
in order and reconsider his life 
on leaving America—and it was 
their hands which gave the final 
form and perfection, both to his 
character and his work. 

This period of his life must not, 
however, be passed over withouta 
passing reference to the curious 
little romance, the only one in his 
life, which here weaves itself into 
the unexpanding story. Among 
the ladies of the colony was a cer- 
tain Miss Sophy, who, either moved 
by genuine liking ffor the preacher, 
or by a coquette’s desire to van- 
quish all, or, as Wesley’s historians 
say, by a deep-laid scheme to 
tempt him out of his austerities, 
gave herself a great deal of trouble 
to reach the heart of the austere 
young saint. It is an office which 
some woman generally undertakes 
either for good or evil in the life of 
most confessors. She vecame his 
penitent, with religious difficulties 
to solve; and his pupil, with a 
pretty thirst for knowledge. . She 
“dressed always in white, and with 
the utmost simplicity, to please his 
taste’’—she nursed him through a 
fever. The young man fell a vic- 
tim to these wiles. It seems very 
doubtful whether she had any in- 
tention in the whole matter but 
that of amusing herself, as wicked 
young women will. When they 
had a quarrel she threatened to 
return to’ England, and brought 
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the poor priest to his ‘knees, half 
to heaven to move her to re- 
tiain, half to her to stay: His 
heart was torn with love and 
doubts and much tribulation. On 
one occasion he records that “TI 
advised Miss Sophy to sup earlier, 
and not immediately before she 
went to bed. She did so; and on 
this little circumstance,” adds the 
lover, with quaint unconscious co- 
micality, “what an inconceivable 
train of consequences depend.” But 
though thus observant of his wishes 
in respect to supper, Miss Sophy 
was not fully satisfactory to him- 
self, and much less to his friends. 
At last, with a strange exhibition 
of the utter want at once of pas- 
sion and of delicacy in his nature, 
Wesley determined to submit the 
question, whether or not he should 
propose to marry her, to the Mo 
ravian Church! The elders sat 
upon it in solemn conclave, and 
advised him to proceed no further 
in the business. “The will of the 
Lord be done,” said the pions 
suitor. And yet it cost him a 
pang. On “March 4,” the day of 
this meeting, he says in his jour- 
nal, “God commanded me to pull 
out my right eye, and by His 
grace I determined to do so; but 
being slack in the execution, March 
12, God being very merciful to me, 
my friend performed what I could 
not.” This latter ambiguous sen- 
tence means that Miss Sophy on 
that day put him out of pain by 
marrying another—a tolerably clear 
indication that her sport with the 
poor elerical mouse had been but a 
crael play. It is evident that he 
felt this bitterly, being perhaps. 
wounded in his self-love as well as 
his affections to find that while 
he was debating the possibility of 
giving her up as a religious duty, 
she was preparing’ for another 
union. “It was the day which 
completed the year from my first 
speaking to her,” snys Wesley; add- 
ing piteously, ‘‘What thou doest, 
O God, I know not now, but I 
shall know hereafter 1” “Phe word 


of the ‘Lord was come to me like- 
wise,” he adds with evident reality 
of feeling, “saying, Son of man, 
behold, I take away from thee tlie 
desire of thine cyes with a stroke: 
yet neither shalé thou mourn nor 
weep, neither shall thy tears run 
down. The difficulty of obeying 
such a direction appeared to me 
now more than ever before,” 
says the wounded and mournful 
lover. It is the only moment «in 
which his heart shows itself; and 
the very simplicity of the plaint 
makes it more touching. The 
story has the strangest conclusion 
that ever wound up a tale of un- 
requited love. He could not be 
done with his false love though 
she had forsaken him. After a 
while we find him reproving her 
according to his ancient custom; 
but Mrs. Williamson did not ac- 
cept the reproof as the maiden 
Sophy had done, and ‘the conse- 
quence was that he took the rash 
and unaccountable step of refasing 
her admittance to the communion- 
table. This was the imniediate 
cause of his half-flight half-expul- 
sion from Georgia. The story is 
characteristic throughout, and not 
more so in its beginning than in 
its close. 

The voyage home was a very try- 
ing and troubled time for Wesley 
—perhaps there was still the thorn 
rankling in this wound, though he 
speaks of it no more; but there 
was, at least, the deep discomfiture 
of unsuccess, and a profound dis- 
content with himself and his reli- 
gious state. His mind was tossed 
upon a wild sea of doubt and un- 
certainty, while his outer man sus- 
tained all the stormy vicissitudes 
of the Atlantic. He utters his soul 
on his landing with pathetic ‘sin- 
cerity : — ; 

“Tt is now,” he says, “two years 
and four months since I Jeft my native 
country to teach the Georgian Indisz 
the nature of Christianity. But what 
have I learnt myself meantime? Why, 
what I the least of all suspected, that I 
who went to America to convert others 
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was never myself converted to God. I 
am not mad though I thus speak, but 
I speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness ; if. haply some of those who still 
dream may awake and see that as I am 
so are they. Are they read in philo- 
sophy? so was I. In ancient or modern 
tongues? so wasIalso. Are they versed 
in the science of divinity? I, too, have 
studied it many years. Can they talk 
fluently upon spiritual things? the very 
same could I do. Are they plenteous in 
alms? behold, I gave all my goods to 
feed the poor. Do they give of their 
labour as well as their substance? I 
have laboured more abundantly than 
them all. Are they willing to suffer for 
their brethren? I have thrown up my 
friends, reputation, ease, country. I 
have put my life in my hand, wandering 
into strange lands. I have given my 
body to be devoured by the deep, 
parched up with heat, consumed by toil 
or weariness, or whatsoever God shall 
please to bring upon me. But does all 
this, be it more or less, make me accept- 
able to God? Does all I ever did or 
can know, say, give, do, or suffer, justify 
me in His sight? . . . This, then, Ihave 
learned in the ends of the earth.” 


Though there is acertain grand- 
iloquence in the words, yet the boast 
was no vain one; he had intended 
all he asserts; and though no doubt 
his own self-will, imperious temper, 
and indiscriminating zeal had been 
at the bottom of his sufferings, 
there is something touching in the 
return. of the self-disgusted mis- 
sionary, half heart-broken, bowed 
down by failure, disappointment, 
and grief, painfuily parting with 
his old hopes, painfully schooling 
himself to a humility more real 
than asceticism. ‘I have no hope 
but that of being justified freely 
through the redemption that is: in 
Christ Jesus,” he says, as if it were 
some new discovery. One would 
have supposed he had believed so 
all along, and yet he states the 
trath as but acquired now. 

He came home in this broken 
condition to find, strangely enough, 
his trae work begun. It is evident 
he had no thought or idea of any 
mission waiting for him in Eng- 
land when he landed disconsolate 
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on the white cliffs once more, .A 
general discouragement overwhelm- 
ed him. On his way into the port 
he passed an outward-bound vessel 
waiting a favorable wind, in which, 
he ascertained on landing, 
Whitfield, his disciple and depaty, 
was on his way to Georgia, where 
Wesley himself had called: him, 
The apostle who had been driven 
out of Georgia could not let his 
brother go without an effort to de- 
tain him. He went, as he would him- 
self have said, to God with his bnr- 
den, and, after much prayer, with 
the strangest mixture of childishness 
and solemnity, drew a lot which 
was to decide the matter. Imme- 
diately after a messenger was des- 
patched to the ship with a letter 
to the outgoing preacher. ,‘‘ When 
I saw God by the wind which was 
carrying you out brought me in, 
I asked counsel of God. His an- 
swer you have enclosed.” The en- 
closure was @ slip of paper with 
this sentence, “ Let him return to 
London.” This strange command 
does not seem to have reached 
Whitfield until some months later, 
when he was settled in Georgia, 
conciliating with his softer temper 
and less arrogant manners the flock 
which Wesley had set by the ears. 
And he does not seem to have paid 
any attention to it; bat it is a very 
singular instance of the arbitrary 
sway which the religious leader 
felt himself entitled to exercise, 
and the-spark of vindictiveness 
which lingered in his pious bosom. 
Having sent forth this ordinance, 
he went on sadly to London, sore 
with his downfall, burdened with 
unsettled convictions. With an 
attempt to preach himself, if no- 
body else, into a clearer faith, he 
opened his lips onee more in an 
English pulpit, taking as his sub- 
ject the new birth which he yearned 
to have accomplished in himself. 
“If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature,” was his text; 

it is not difficult to imagine the 
heaviness of spirit with which the 
weary traveller, the unsuccessfal 


missionary, the trembling and un- 
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certain believer, uttered those un- 
compromising words. It was on 
the second day after his arrival in 
London; and he would seem to 
have been all but hopeless, wounded 
jo heart and broken in spirit. But 
unconsciously he was taking up 
with a stronger grasp than that of 
a mere orator the thread of Whit- 
field’s fervent and eloquent address- 
es. Whether it was his doctrine, 
which was strange to the con- 
tented moralists of the day; or 
whether there was in the earnest- 
ness of the preacher himself strain- 
ing after the way of salvation an 
indecorous reality which shocked 
his calmer brethren, the result of 
this first sermon was that the pulpit 
in which it was preached was hence- 
forward closed to Wesley. In the 
next which he entered, St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, he met the same fate. No 
doubt he was a highly uncomfort- 
able interlocutor in the satisfied 
circles of the slumbering church; 
and in all likelihood this prohibi- 
tion helped to cheer and encourage 
the doubting preacher, by proving 
to him that. he was still Christian 
enough and dangerous enough to 
provoke the enmity of “ the world.” 

Ere long, however, Wesley began 
to recover himself, to take courage, 
and perceive that a great mission 


was before him. At no time had. 


he been inclined to underrate the 
importance of his own person and 
work; and when the horizon began 
to clear over him, all his character- 
istic energies awoke. By degrees, 
while steadily persisting in preach- 
ing to others, he found for himself 
the prize which he had long sought 
in vain. Another Moravian, Peter 
Boehler by name, seems to have 
completed the work which his com- 
munity had begun; and half con- 
sciously, while stumbling along 
these doubtful paths, painfully find- 
ing out the way for himself, the 
predestined Reformer began again 
to collect a company of the faithful 
round him. Still less consciously 
he began to yield to the new in- 
fluences by which he was surround- 


ed; his thoughts ceased to move 
in the ve of High-Churchman- 
ship; his heart “ became so full that 
he could not confine himself to the 
forms of prayer’’ which were: cus- 
tomarily used ; and at an early peri- 
od the instinct of a mind formed to 
organise and administer moved him 
into the formation of a little Ohureh 
within the Church as it were, an 
innovation without warrant or pre- 
cedent. Not content with the 
ordinary framework of a co 

tion, he classed his little band of 
converts in groups, and gave to 
them a certain novel shape and ¢o- 
hesion. The company thus organ- 
ised amounted to forty or fifty peo- 
ple, including a few stray Mora- 
vians. Their bond of union was a 
strange but very loyal allegiance 
to Wesley as their leader, and a 
rule drawn out for them “in obe- 
dience to the commands of God by 
St. James, and by the advice of 
Peter Boehler.” ‘They were to 
be divided into several bands or 
little companies, none consisting of 
fewer than five or more than ten . 
persons; in these bands every one 
in order engaged to — as plain- 
ly, freely, and concisely as he could 
the real state of his heart, with his 
several temptations and deliverances 
since the last meeting. . .. 

person who desired admission into 
this society was to be asked what 
were his motives, whether he would 
be entirely open, using no kind of 
reserve, and whether he objected 
to any of the rules. The last article 
provided that no member should 
be allowed to act in anything con- 
trary to any order of the society, 
and that any person who did not 
conform to those orders after being 
thrice admonished should no longer 
be esteemed a member.”” Thus the 
germ of the great Society of Metho- 
dists, the largest dissenting com- 
munity in existence, and the most 
orderly and symmetrical, came into 
being. Its constitution was mod- 
elled on that of the Moravians, from 
whom, however, it graduully diverg- 
ed in its after-development. The 
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little nucleus of these forty pious 
companions had within a few years 
thrown branches into every corner 
of England, and taken root in 
America and all the British colo- 
nies; and yet no intention of 
separate existence, no sense of the 
formation of an individual corpo- 
ration, was in their minds. They 
did it with the unconsciousness of 
humanity, seeking edification and 
advance in godliness alone. ‘Oh, 
what a work,” cried Wesley, ‘has 
God begun! Such a one as shall 
never come to an end till heaven 
and earth pass away.” Nothing 
less than the revivification of the 
English Church and people was in 
his thoughts. And though it did not 
come about in the way he dreamed, 
there can be no doubt that the life 
which now swells and quickens in 
the English Establishment, a more 
vigorous life than that possessed 
by any other so-called Protestant 
Qhurch, has received its great mod- 
ern impulse from the rising tide of 
new vitality which warmed those 
little bands, and set up this curious, 
fervent, intolerable, righteous bro- 
therhood in face of the world. 

It was only after the formation of 
the “‘ bands,” the first beginnings of 
the body afterwards distinguished 
by his name, that Wesley declared 
himself at last converted. The event 
took place on Wednesday, May 28, 
1788, about a quarter before nine 
in the evening (so minute is the re- 
cord), when one of the humble 
brotherhood of the society in Al- 
dersgate Street was describing the 
change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ. “I 
felt my heart strangely warmed,” 
says Wesley; ‘‘I felt I did trust 
Ohrist—Christ alone {for salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me that 
He had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death. , I 


then testified openly to all them 
what I now first felt in my heart.” 
The announcement of this certainty 
perhaps does. not strike the reader 
with the interest. which a great 
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event deserves. .It. rather startles 
and shakes than arouses his faith. in 
the hero of the story ; but then the 
reader has not, felt all the violent 
vicissitudes of light and. darkness 
through which Wesley’s soul had 
passed; he has not been. in alarm 
about the salvation of a man 80 
manifestly labouring hard .to serve 
God, however mistaken he may 
have been by times. It is evident 
that to Wesley himself the event 
was of the highest importance; but 
the news did nothing but vex and 
annoy everybody connected with 
him. We share the. feelings of sur- 
prise and partial irritation with 
which the Huttons, good people, 
with whom he was living at the 
time, received the announcement, 
The master of the house hgd been 
calmly reading a sermon to © his 
family on the Sunday. evening, in 
the half-cloistered quiet of Dean’s 
Yard at Westminster, when John 
Wesley suddenly stood up and an- 
nounced to the confounded house- 
hold that he had. never been a 
Christian till within the Iast five 
days. Mr. Hutton, stupefied by the 
intimation, called out with the 
alarm of a respeetable Churchman, 
‘“‘ Have acare, Mr. Wesley, how you 
despise the benefits received by the 
two sacraments!” His wife, more 
ready - witted, answered with epi- 
grammatic sharpness, “If you were 
not a Christian ever since 1 knew 
you, you were a great hypocrite, 
for you made us all believe you 
were one”—a response which sums 
up what will be the feeling of most 
spectators on this difficult subject, 
Sharper aud warmer was the 
feeling of Samuel Wesley, the elder 
brother. He thinks it likely that 
Jack must be mad after such a 
statement: ‘ Perpetual intenseness 
of thought and want of sleep may 
have disordered my brother,” he 
says in his trouble. And/good Mrs. 
Hutton, anxious for an enthusias- 
tic son of her own, who was_be- 
ing led astray, suggests that Wes- 
ley should be confined. if not con- 
verted from_.this mad. notion, “ in 
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charity to many honest, well- . 
, sympte souls,” Such was the 
otteet upon the anxious friends; for 
the new convert, not content with 
proclaiming his own deliverance, 
had cast a firebrand among his 
companions by declaring ‘that only 
in such a way—by personal revela- 
tion—conviction, asswrance—could 
any man be saved. No wonder the 
folks who walked humbly 
with their God, but had no reve- 
lations from heaven, should have 
been moved out of all patience. 
Wesley, however, left the domestic 
storm to rage itself out, and went 
away at this critical moment with 
his heart lightened of its load, and 
the glow of an assured and perfect 
faith warming his heart, to Saxony, 
to visit.the house and sanctuary of 
his Moravian fathers in the faith. 
Our space does not permit us to 
enter into his visit to Herrnhut, 
interesting and quaint as is the so- 
ciety he found there, the spotless, 
monotonous, serene little church of 
the Moravians, the only example of 
family monasticism in the world. 
He learned much from them, and 
he learned that he could not be of 
them, or affiliate himself to their 
strange little hierarchy, having no 
miud to acknowledge any Pope but 
John Wesley in the world. And the 
Moravians had already their Pope 
in the person of Zinzendorf. When 
he returned he found his bands, 
though watched over by his brother 
Charles in his absence, had already 
got into trouble. They had begun 
to quarrel among themselves; and, 
to mend matters, had fallen foul 
of that doctrine of predestination 
which has driven so many good 
Christians frantic. His presence 
quelled the uproar almost as if by 
magic, and he soon found time to 
write a letter to his late hosts, 
taking them soundly to task for 
various matters which he disap- 
ved of—a letter, however, which 
e had the discretion not to send. 
Nothing could be more © singular 
than Weeley’s ‘position at this mo- 
ment. He was the acknowledged 
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lute over them: yet, wiiile 
exercising something very. like a 
spiritual episcopacy, he was a elergy+ 
man without regular duty, with ‘no 
pulpit of his own, no cure of souls, 
no right to interfere in the instrac- 
tion of the people. From this eu- 
rious platform ef unofficial autho- 
rity he admonished everybody who 
came in his way, from the stone- 
breaker on a country roadside to 
the Bishop of London, whom he»not 
only endeavoured to convert to his 
new views, but whom he took up- 
on himself to make suggestions to, 
urging upon him, for example (of 
all things in the world), the duty of 
re-baptising Dissenters! It does 
not seem to have oceurred to him 
to seek a settled position of any 
kind. A clergyman without a cure, 
a@ preacher without a puipit, a spi- 
ritual father supreme over his nu- 
merous penitents in what:was then 
the most Protestant of Churches— 
could any position be more anoma- 
lous? And the society over which 
he ruled ripened in natural »de- 
velopment from day to’ day’ ‘its 
members increased; its meetings 
became daily more agitated : and 
exciting; a society which had seen; 
as it were, its Founder converted in 
its very midst; seen the Holy Ghost 
descend upon him, and heard the 
outcry of his confession that» only 
in that momeut did he know God 
who can wonder if every new-comer 
there, hoped, like Wesley, tobe 
seized by some rushing fiery im- 
pulse—some divine flash of enlight- 
enment, doing such a work asages 
of mere duty could not accomplish? 
They told each other tales, 
such as he had told them, of the 
power of God in their souls.’ The 
very first rule of their system was 
that each individual should narrate 
weekly the secret story of his heart. 
Thus the fire poWerdey the ach 
ment’ grew, an st 
watching it, throwing oil on»the 
flames—his own on as excep- 





tional, as unauthorised. and unpre- 
cedented as theirs—a leader with 
no lawful commission—a, church- 
man uoder no legitimate authority 
—a man out of all order of nature, 
born for the time. 

_ For it,is elear that all this un- 
intentional lawlessness, this wild 
vindication of the spirit against the 
letter, in its very extravagance was 
the impulse needed to disturb the 
settled composure of the age. What 
men had to be taught was—a lesson 
never unnecessary, but at some 
times urgent above all other needs 
—that the outside was not all, 
nor even the most important part, 
of the life of man; that to be made 
a Obristian by ‘the two Sacra- 
ments” was not enough; nor to go 
to church of Sundays, nor even to 
read a sermon to your family on 
the evening of that heavy, slum- 
berons, idle day. It was Wesley’s 


mission to proclaim, with such 
trumpet as came to his hand, that 
all this and a world more, even per- 
sonal goodness of a higher cast, even 
highest ritualism, asceticism, exter- 


nal self denial, giving goods to the 
poor and body to be burnt, was not 
enough; that nothing but a man’s 
heart and soul were fit offerings to 
God; that the invisible, the im- 
palpable, the great world of mys- 
tery above and behind and around 
this speck of visible existence, was 
not less but more real than that 
existence itself. Such was the les- 
son he had-to teach to a material- 
ist age. He did it not with the 
wisdom of a sage, but with all the 
foree, the energy, the foolishness, 
and high devotion of a true man. 
We are not called upon to admire 
or to adopt his rhapsedies, the 
visions of his disciples, the peculiar- 
ities of his doctrine, any more than 
we are required to approve the 
arrogance and the imperiousness 
which were the natural defects of 
his character. We can only say 
such was his work in the world, 
He did. it imperfectly ane. wildly ; 
—he might have chosen a_ better 
way—he might have been less —, 
less extravagant, more shapely an 
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gracious in the letters of fire he had 
to write for us upon the wall. But 
the handwritting: he. traced) with 
faltering finger was the message of 
God most needful to the world, 
He did it half unawares, involon- 
tarily, not knowing what waste 
come of it; but with all his faults 
upon his head, he did it thoroughly 
and well. ie 

The height of excitement te 
which the new inspiration of the 
brotherhood rose may be indicated 
by a brief account given by Wesley 
otf one of their meetings just after 
~ return of Whitfield to Eng- 


eum 


“ On the first night of the New Year,” 
he says, “ Mr. Hall, Kinchine, Ingham, 
Whitfield, Hutchins, and my brother 
Charles,were present at a love-feast, with 
about sixty of our brethren. About 
three in the morning, as we were con- 
tinuing instant in prayer, the power of 
God came mightily upon us, insomuch 
that many cried out for exceeding joy, 
and many fell to the ground. As soon 
as we were recovered a little from that 
awe and amazement at the presence of 
His Majesty, we broke out with one 
voice, ‘ We praise Thee, O. God: we 
acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.’” 


The names quoted here are almost 
all those of clergymen. Such a pas- 
sion of religious+searnestness could 
not be shut up within the narrow 
limits of the bands. The Church, as 
a whole, looked coldly on, shutting 
its pulpit-doors—at the best, sneer- 
ing with the world at the Method- 
ists, monasticists, men of the Rule 
who stood up in its midst in such 
wild raptures, proclaiming their 
fellowship with God.. They should 
have but little fellowship with 
man, said the phalanx of orderly. 
clergymen standing close and shut- 
ting their ranks. The Bishops, 
though very mild and_ tolerant, 
could no. be supposed to be speci- 
ally inclined towards the insubord- 
inate priests who -were ready at a 
moment’s notice to convert them, 
“deal faithfully”. with, their a 
And it was not possible that so 
many educated men, trained to 
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active work—not to. speak of the 
still less restrainable fervour of the 
humbler brethren. who . thus felt 
themselves raised to the, rank of 
prophets,and made a special people 
in the midst of a darkened world— 
could content themselves Jong with 
the monotonous existence of love- 
feasts and watchnights in one ob- 
scure. and. limited circle. It was 
Whitfield who first broke through 
the charmed circle. Less bound by 
the punctilios of professional . eti- 
quette, with less standing to: lose, 
and free by his lowly birth and 
breeding from many of the tra- 
ditions of clerical respectability 
which bound the Wesleys, Whitfield 
followed the warm impulse with- 
in him without thought of policy 
or fear of results. The colliers, of 
Kingswood, near Bristol, were pro- 
verbial for their savage character 
and brutality. They had no place 
of worship near them, and nobody 
so much as dreamt of inquiring 
whether by chance they too might 
have souls to be saved. The wan- 
dering Evangelist saw, and with 
that instinct or inspiration which in 
a great crisis often seems to direct 
the instrument of Providence, saw 
his opportunity at a glance. On 
the afternoon of Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17, 1739, breaking the iron de- 
corum of the Chureh, but not a 
single thread of the allegiance 
which bound him to, her, he took 
his stand on a little summit in the 
benighted heathen — district, and 
proclaimed to the gaping, amazed 
populace the, message ‘they had 
never heard before. Ere _ long, 
thousands gathered round him, 
eager to see so new. a thing, to hear 
so strange a communication. Under 
the spring sunshine they gathered 
“in an awful manner, in the pro- 
foundest silence,” says the preacher, 
moved to the heart by the unhoped- 
for magnitude of his own work. 
The rade miners stood still as 
death, turning their. dark counte- 
nances towards him, weeping white 
tears down their grimy, coal- 
stained cheeks, ever 
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barefooted friars had wandered 
that. way, with.the wide . and 
elastic commission of Rome, had 
preachers stood in England by field 
and. hedgerows, calling the - lost 
sheep to the fold. The eighteenth- 
century preacher, in his curled wig 


and. comely bands, is no such 
‘ picturesque figure as the Francis- 


can; but yet nothing, could have. 
been. more impressive . than the 
scenes he describes with an evident 
awe upon his own mind, “The 
trees and hedges were full,” he 
says. “All was hushed when I 
began.” Sometimes as: many as 
twenty thousand collected around 
the little hill—a times a thrill 
of emotion ran through the crowd. 
They, wept aloud together over 
their sins; they sang together with 
that wonderful voice of a multi- 
tude which has something.in it 
more impressive than any music. 
The sun fell aslant over the sea. of 
heads, the ‘‘ solemnity of approach- 
ing evening” stole over the strange 
scene. Through the preacher’s 
minute, monotonous diary; there 
throbs a sudden fulness of human 
feeling as he records it. It was 
sometimes “‘ almost too much” fur 
him. And as he tells us the story 
at this: long distance, we are still 
touched by the tears in his voice. 
This was the first outburst: of the 
new light upon the. outer, world. 
Hitherto it had been limited, shin- 
ing as it were underground, in ob- 
scure corners, where a ulpié could 
be found, or a few. fai persons 
gathered together. It is very diffi- 
cult to disentangle the thread of 
Wesley’s life at this moment from 
that of the simpler, humbler, 
sweeter, less conventional soul 
which acted as his pioneer, and 
began with a kind of splendid 
inadvertence his greatest efforts. 
Whitfield went, forth in quaint 
evangelical simplicity, and did 
what his hand found to do, rather 
hoping to be persecuted for it, car- 
ing no. more for his character or 
standing than had he possessed 
neither ; and when the rough work 
2a 
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was done, sent for his leader with a 
loyalty little to be expected under 
the circumstances, yet such as Wes- 
ley seémed to have some innate 
faculty of ‘winning: When the 
work ‘at Kingswood had reached 
the vast proportions just described, 
the preacher wrote urgent letters, 
begging his Pope and bréther to 
come down and enter on his la- 
bours. Then there ensued a curi- 
ous scene. No doubt Wesley’s soul 
thirsted to enter upon this’ new 
mode of work, which would open 
all England to him, and unloose: in 
a moment the conventional bonds 
in which he was still tied, “But 
ought he to do it? At this grand 
crisis, ‘the most important in his 
life, Wesley took the strangest way 
of deciding his fate. He consulted 
the Bible—that is, he used it as an 
oracle, as he had done in former 
cases, resolved to be guided by the 
texts he should light upon. The 
texts were of the most uncomfort- 
able character. They seem to warn 
him of a fatal issue to his - mission. 
‘‘T will show him how great things 
he must suffer for my name’s 
sake,’’ was one, and the most in- 
telligible. At last, after many de- 
termined éfforts to make the sacred 
pages second his own wishes, he 
took refuge in direct drawing of 
lots, and by this trustworthy me- 
thod was instructed to go. The 
members of the society, however, 
who’ appear to have from a very 
early period exacted payment from 
Wesley for their obedience to him, 
by unlimited babble about his 
affairs, took to the oracle again; 
and eliciting the fact from their 
Bibles that “‘Ahaz slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in 
thé’ city, even in Jerusalem,” took 
leave of their leader mournfolly, 
believing him doomed to death, 
Such was also his own conviction. 
He set out in unfaltering obedi- 
ence to the lot, but with the feel- 
ing ‘of a doomed man, leaving 
his blessing behind him; and so 
brought himself into contact with 
the freer dir again, and once more 
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carried his Gospel, sich as it had 
‘and deve- 


warmed, and changed; 
loped into, to the world. 

His feelings on getting down to 
the field of action were of ‘a curious; 
complicated kind. “TI could scarce 
reeoncile myself at first to this 
strange way,” he says, “having 
been all my life, till very lately, 
so timorous of every point relat 
to decency and order, that I shoul 
have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin if it had not been 
done in a church.” His heart 
stirred in him more and more as 
he sat by and saw the great assem- 
bly gather, and dauntless Whit- 
field, not concerned about such 
punctilios, preach’ to them with his 
usual fervour. The mind of Wes- 
ley goes on working through it all 
with that curious power of modifi- 
cation in opinion, following the 
tenor of his wishes, which is com- 
mon to humanity. Next day he 
remarks to himself, having evi- 
dently travelled a long way in the 
mean time, that our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount was “one pretty re- 
markable precedent ‘of field-preach- 
ing; and I suppose there were 
churehes at that time also,” he 
adds, meeting his own scruples as 
they arise. On the third day he 
had mastered the controversy and 
took the decisive step. “I sub- 
mitted to be more vile,” he says, 
“‘and proclaimed in the highways 
the glad tidings ‘of salvation.” 
Such was the issue—a result easily 
to be foreseen; for it is amazing 
how texts and doctrines and 
opinions, however apparently hos- 
tile, all fuse and melt into argu- 
ments for the step which a man in 
his secret heart all the time desires 
to take. 

As. soon as Wesley began to 
préach thus in Bristol and its 
neighbourhood, a great outbreak of 
the strange phenomena which gene- 
rally attend the beginning of eve: 
great religious movement took 
place. People were séized upon 
whilst listening ‘to his' preaching 
by paroxyems of nervotis emotion, 
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often reaching the length of posi- 
tive convulsion fits. They “cried 
out and shouted asin the agoniés 
of death.” They fell on their faces 
on the ground; they poured forth 
sometimes wild blasphemies, some- 
times as wild confessions of sin. 
They ‘roared for the disquietness of 
their heart,” says the preacher, de- 
scribing the extraordinary scene 
which daily took place around him. 
Such scenes have not yet vanished 
from among us. The present writer 
witnessed many years ago with the 
wonder, half-consternation, half-be- 
lief of youth, a band of devout Me- 
thodists kneeling round a groaning 
prostrate figure, adjuring God, by 
every kind of wild argument, to save 
the sinner now. ‘Now, Lord!” 
shouted these grandchildren of the 
disciples of Wesley, with an excite- 
ment of eagerness whieh no doubt 
was chiefly traditionary, an inherit- 
ance from the period when Wesley 
and his brethren threw themselves 
on their knees around the convul- 
sionist just strack down in their 
midst, and “‘ ceased not calling upon 
God till He raised him up of 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
Southey is very hard upon his hero 
for these singular manifestations. 
The poet takes it for granted they 
were impositions, not reflecting how 
rare a successful imposition is; or 
attributes the strange effect to fan- 
aticism or enthusiasm, not perceiv- 
ing that this throws no light what- 
ever on the mystery, but simply 
shifts its ground. Since his day we 
have made at least the advance, if 
advance it is, of looking upon even 
such exciting matters with unpre- 
judiced- eyes, not to condemn, but 
to see what is inthem. Andthough 
they are still unexplained, and like 
to remain so, it is very eléar that 
they were no impositions. From the 
days of Jolin the Baptist till now, 
such incidents have made themselves 
visible, wherever a new voice like 
that of him in the wilderness has 
come, rousing the world into a revival 
of religious life:' They were new in 
England, and no doubt were per- 
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niciously fostered by the very prin- 
ciples ‘of the society, which ‘en- 


couraged, and indeed commanded 


every man to lay bare his personal 
experience. But how John Wesley, 
himself (as he believed) converted 
in an instant by a flash of light from 
heaven, could reject the evidence of 
men to whom the same light came, 
only with a more violent illumina- 
tion, producing effects more start- 
ling. in appearance, but not more 
momentous, if would be hard to say. 
On.the contrary, he was bound to be- 
lieve them, and he did believe. His 
preachings were thus made the ac- 
casion of wild and wonderful scenes, 
exhibitions of the stran and 
most indecorous emotion. We stand 
at our ease and blame him for his 
ready belief and adoption of‘all these 
wonders ; but for a man bred in that 
age, and holding the’ principles’ he 
did, we do not see what else’ he 
could have done. His brother 
Samuel, evidently a most well- 
meaning, sober- minded man, but 
with no special call or mission to 
the world, vexed the soul of the Re- 
former at this period with: long- 
winded letters upon these pheno- 
mena. In the very midst of his — 
exciting and laborious life «this 
correspondence comes in, full of 
an anxious and not unkindly or 
unthoughtful endeavour to make 
him believé that his work is fool- 
ishness, and his followers impostors 
or madmen. We canrot but- feel 
that Wesley has the best of the 
controversy, however impressed ‘we 
may be by the good sense ‘and mo — 
deration of his brother.’ He says, 
with natural warmth, that these 
effects were not outward only, or 
he would not believe in’ them, but 
that they were followed by entire 
and undeniable reformation of 
life, the strongest argument that 
could be adduced in their favour. 
It was the same Samuel Wesley who 
suggested that his mother should 
dig in the spot where the Epworth 
ghost had seemed to pour money at 
her feet, who made this ion, 
& mgn consequently not in the least 
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e sceptical as to supernatural inter- 
ference in the affairs of men; and 
surely if such influence were. pos- 
sible, no motive could be given. for 
its-exercise half so powerful as that 
of saving a soul and reforming a life, 
The “ manifestations,” to borrow a 
modern cant expression, in which 
the. good man did believe, were alto- 
gether fantastic and meaningless: 
the phenomena he assailed were con- 
nected with the greatest of spiritual 
events. Surely it was the preacher 
who had the best of the argument. 

At Bristol another great step was 
made towards, the organisation of 
Methodism; but, again, in an un- 
conscious and almost accidental 
way. Their first meeting - house 
came into being, not’ with any idea 
of making. a charch .of it, but 
solely for the convenience of the 
“ bands” which could find no rooms 
to meet in. For this building 
money, of course, was required; 
and, while Wesley was considering 
and; consulting with his friends 
how .to raise it, one of the mem- 
bers! of the’ society proposed that 
every’ person in it should contri- 
bute.a penny a-week till the whole 
was paid, When it was objected 
that many of them were poor, the 
proposer of the scheme continued, 
“Put eleven of the poorest with 
me, and if they can give anything, 
well. Iwill call on them weekly; 
and if they. can give nothing, I 
will’ give for them as well as for 
myself.” This scheme, by, which 
& princely income has since been 
secured, ;;unfolded further capabili- 
ties as it was put into practice. 
‘‘The persons who had undertaken 
for a class, as their divisions were 
called, discoyered some irregulari- 
ties among those for whose contri- 
butions they were responsible and 
reported it: to Wesley.” With the 
clear eye of a born administrator 
he perceived at once the wonder- 
ful instrument: of power on which 
he had unwittingly laid his hand; 
and in a moment, it may be said, 
the discipline of the community 
was established. The class-leaders 
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became not only the collectors but 
the inspectors of the. rising com- 
munity. They were “to see every. 
person in their division at least once 
a week, in order to inquire how 
their souls prospered; to advise, 
reprove, comfort, aud exhort as ocea- 
sion might require, and to receive: 
what they were willing to give to- 
wards the expenses of the society, 
and the relief of the poor. They 
were also to meet. the minister and 
the stewards of the society, that 
they might inform the minister of. 
avy that were sick and any that 
were disorderly,” Each leader was, 
in short, a kind of authorized and 
solemn Spy with a half-sacred char- 
acter—commissioned to pry into 
the souls, the characters, and the 
actions of the flock in their most 
private moments. It is: a most 
curious fact that the yoke of sueh 
a system as this, perhaps the most 
frightful kind of inquisition ever 
established, was voluntarily and 
joyfully taken up bya. mass of per- 
sons who, by the very. act: of enter- 
ing the society, had made a vow of 
obedience as complete as ever bound 
a Teligious order ;. and that Wesley, 
himself a man not endowed with 
that overflowing human sympathy 
which attaches all who come within 
its sphere—a man, on the contrary, 
not over warm in his affections, im- 
perious in character, full of nataral 
arrogance and severity, should have 
placed, himself at the head of so 
extraordinary a hierarchy, more 
absolute than. any Pope, is more 
extraordinary still. Had this rule 
of Methodism been enforced by any 
Government, lay or. ecclesiastical, it 
would have roused the whole/ener- 
gy of human nature in a struggle 
against the intolerable tyranny. 
Yet thousands of people submitted 
to it joyfully at the mere will of 
Wesley and his ecclesiastics! , We 
do not know any more. extraordin- 
ary fact in the history of religion, 
The only change made from this 
first beginning was, that the classes 
soon began to meet weekly in some 
settled place instead..of the visita- 
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tion from hotse to house—a con- 
siderable relaxation of the system. 
And such at the present moment con- 
tinues to be the constitation'and gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Society. 
The community thus brought 
into being grew, as every created 
thing must grow, developing princi- 
ples and details unthought of by its 
founders; for an institution of any 
popular kind is like Frankenstein’s 
monster in the story, and pledges 
its maker to many a mode of pro- 
vision for its gigantic wants, from 
which he would have shrunk at 
the beginning. When he had sur- 
mounted his dislike to the first 
steps, Wesley found that another 
and another remained to take, all 
inevitable, and most of them dis- 
tasteful. Field -preaching, ay- 
preaching, gradual separation from 
the Church of which he still prided 
himself on being a. priest and mem- 
ber, came ‘upon him unawares. - He 
found himself eommitted to’ one 
step after another before he per- 
ceived what he was doing, and de- 
fended himself with curious sophis- 
try as soon as he had’ yielded ‘to 
the claims of each separate crisis. 
“Being ordained as Fellow of a Col- 
lege, 1 was not limited to any par- 
ticular cure, but have an indeter- 
minate commission to preach the 
Word of God in any part of the 
Church of England,” he’said to the 
Bishop of Bristol when ‘requested 
to leave that ‘prelate’s diocese. 
“Of all men living,” he said at 
a later period, “those clergymen 
ought not to complain who believe 
I preach the Gospel. If they do 
not ask me to preach in their 
churches, they are accountable for 
my preaching in the fields.’ In 
the same strain he asked, when cir- 
cumstances drove him unwillingly 
into the acceptance of lay-preach- 
ing, ‘‘What was tobe done in a 
case of so extreme’ necessity when 
so-many souls were at stake?” He 
went on thus from step to'step, bat- 
tling nobly with the necessities of 
his position, and artfully persuading 
himself of their wisdom as soon as 
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his decision was made and the act 
ond recall. Thus the elaborate 
financial and inquisitorial’ system 


of the new community arose out of 


the fact ‘that a humble barn had” to 
be built . a ard = their 
prayers, an e'system of ‘itinérary 
and hay pecoaane had both °their 
origin in ‘the sudden extent and 
multiplication of the membefts” of 
the iety. Serious intention’ or 
purpose there was none in these 
extraordinary innovations. They 
were expedients demanded by the 
necessities of the moment—expedi- 
ents which, being once established, 
commended themselves as full- of 
use and adaptation to the preat 
want which existed before they 
did. The work of Wesley in his 
age and country was to ereate that 
want, and the very strangeness of 
the means he was obliged to take 
to supply it, proved how entirely 
he had fulfilled his mission. . © 
We need not pause, having al- 
ready exceeded our space, to follow 
him through his controversy and 
separation from the Moravians, or 
breach with Whitfield. The latter 
disagreement was on the vexed point 
of predestination, which Whitfield 
held strongly, and Wesley from’ his 


youth had abhorred. The contro- 


versy waxed very hot, and much pain 
and confusion was wrought, as usual, 
by that “madness in the brain” 
which comes upon men when they 
are wroth with one they ‘love. It 
is hard to tell’ who has the better in 
such a disputation, for it is the luck 
of ‘such disputations to bring out 
the ‘worst ‘side of both arguments. 
We owe to’ Wesley, however, a 
trenchant definition of his oppo- 
nent’s doctrine, which shows the 
practical greatness of his mind and 
style. By the dogma of election, he 
says, the elect are saved, do what 


they will; and the rest of the’world 


damned, do what they can. While 
thus st against the favourite 
doctrines os lvinism, he was firmly 
set upon th se liarities belonging 

e demanded of every 
Christian ‘that he should possess ‘an 
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assurance that his soul was saved, 
and at the same time a belief that 
his soul, even when thus enlighten- 
ed, might, fall away and be lost; 
and he enforced upon his converts 
os still — cate aay ogre 

perfectibility, requiring them to 
believe that in their flesh they might 
become entirely holy, perfect, free 
from evil deed or thought. With- 
out this, and especially the first, 
no one could, according to the Re- 
former, be a Christian at all. His 
mother at seventy, in some moment 
of pious exaltation, had, while re- 
ceiving the communion, been touch- 
ed: by a thrill of higher feeling than 
usual, and told it to her son, as, no 
doubt, arevelation from the Holy 
Spirit, giving the assurance he held so 
ne When this good woman 
died, not long after—the mother 
from -whom nearly twenty years 
before he had received such Chris- 
tian guidance as few are qualified 
to give—Wesley was so far warped 
by his opinions as to put this in- 
cident on. record on her tombstone 
as the chief feature in her history, 
describing her virtuous and pious 
life as ‘‘a legal night of seventy 
years.” Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the man. . His cer- 
tainty that he himself was and must 
be. right, and that everybody else 
was naturally prone to error, is as 
clear ‘in. his life as is the wonderful 
clearsightedness and faculty of see- 
ing what good there was in any 
suggestion which gives to his other- 
wise ‘narrow personality a certain 
appearance of candour and, frank- 
ness. As for those who differed 
with him in his own Society, he 
made sharp work of them. One of 
these, objectors, who held by Whit- 
field, and had permitted somebody 
to speak , disrespectfully of Wesley 
at .a class-meeting, found ‘himself, 
to his, intense astonishment, solemn- 
ly excommunicated ere he knew 
what was coming. Wesley brooked 
no-rivals, no jar of conflicting claims. 
He was'the universal Oourt of Ap- 
peal, the-one man living whose judg- 
ment was final. Even in later times, 
when the Methodists had set up 
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their Conference or Parliament, it 
was still ‘‘ Mr. Wesley and the Con- 
ference, ’-—as who should say, King, 
Lords, and Commons. No commit- 
tee full of talking and circumloen- 


‘tion disturbed the unity and promp- 


titude of his action. He saw a thing 
was good and expedient to be done, 
and did it, without even a pretenee 
of taking constitutional counsel. 
True, his people interfered with 
him, drew lots for him, poked them- 
selves bodily into his affairs with a 
sense that he belonged to them body 
and soul; but this is the primitive 
price of popularity, the natural lot 
of every benevolent despot. He 
softened mueh in his insistance 
upon special points of doctrine to- 
wards the end of his life; but he 
never ceased, within the communi- 
ty he had created, to be Pope and 
King. 

It is searcely necessary to our 
purpose to trace the after details 
of a life which was no life at all in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but 
only a mere string of . preachings, 
journeys, meditations, narratives of 
interesting cases, and awakening 
meetings. His journals bear a good 
deal of resemblance to the note- 
books of a physician: wild records 
of agitation. and. excitement sub- 
dued, if not by the laying on of his 
hands, at least by the prayers pour- 
ed forth over the writhing patient ; 
sometimes broken by gleams of 
miracle—actual disease healed and 
devils put to flight—sermons 
preached in field and churchyard, 
on his father’s tomb by Epworth 
Church, where he was refused ad- 
mittance to the communion—every- 
where, where men could be got to- 
gether to listen—fill up the curious, 
monotonous, wonderful narrative. 
He rode all over the country—in 
the ,course of his life, it. is said, 
“above a hundred thousand miles”’ 
—for the most part leaving the 
reins on his horse’s-neck, and read- 
ing whilst he rode, blocking out 
the too ready entrance of thought 
in a way which it is perhaps good 
for a man to do when he has found 
his work in the world, and has no 
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more time left in which to assail 
and. defend his own purpose. of 
being. ‘(In seventy years [I mever 
lost one night’s sleep,’ he was able 
to say at the close of his life. After 
the troublous morning, with all its 
delusive storms and lights, a severe, 
much-oceupied. existence, full of a 
great work, and. of’ that. power 
which was the passion of his soul, 
fell to his share. Outside, trouble 
surrounded him by times; more 
‘than once he was seized upon bya 
mob, whom he confronted with the 
cool courage which seldom - fails 
in such an emergency, and which 
naturally, after . short interval, 
changed his pursuers into his cham- 
pions and protectors. He had the 
care of the Church upon his head, 
but no personai cares to speak of. 
He married in middle age, for no 
particular reason, it would appear. 
Charles Wesley had married, and 
Whitfield had married, and the 
Reformer seems to have thought: it 
was inconsistent with his dignity 
that he should appear incapable of 
forming the- same: tie. His wife 
was a thorn in his: flesh, persecut- 
ing him with (of all things in the 
world) her jealously of the female 
correspondents, who are the almost 
invariable solace of such a man. 
He had bargained with her: that 
he was not to preach a sermon’ or 
travel a mile the less for their 
union; and probably Mrs. Wesley 
did not see much good of a -hus- 
band who was always abroad in the 
world, jogging all over England, 
and even Scotland, no companion 
or help to her. The foolish woman 
did what she could to make his 
life a burden to him for twenty 
years, and then withdrew. finally, 
for no better reason-than- had dic- 
tated her former vagaries. No 
doubt his placid life was ruffled.-by 
this disturbance, but. there is: no 
appearance that any: profound love 
existed in him to give a sting:to 
the irritation. He expresses him- 
self well rid of her, (though the 
Latin isnot so plump) inhis jour- 
nal; yet confesses to himself that 
perhaps he had better not have 
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declared; himself to. 
-fame. strength as I did thirty years 


matic genius, or commi 
impress new opinions on -his race. 
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written that letter which she had 
found and read—probably a «most 
pious, harmless epistle; .- Thus, jand 
thus only, was the. thread fretted, 
which ran on in a strength most 


‘unusual to. man to a very ad- 


vanced sage. At seventy-two = 
? e 


ago,” while: he attributes; this to 
“my constantly rising atfour for 
about fifty. years, my generally 
preaching at five in the morning— 


one of the most healthy exercises in 


the world—my never travelling less, 
by land ‘and sea, than four thou- 


sand five hundred miles in a year.” 


At seventy-eight he was still, by 
the blessing of God, just the same 


as when twenty-eight. A life full 


of active exercise, occupation of 
mind and body, uninterrupted and 
often extensive, yet unembittered 
by pricks of care, or those wounds 
to the heart and. affections. which 
waste the energies. of «men more 
than work, preserved him thius. to 
extreme old age: He would seem 
to have had no passions to. wear 
him ‘out;: his. deepest, emotions 
could ‘be brought before the breth- 


-ren-to be talked over: and_ settled. 


His natural heat of temper. softened 


down as! soon as: he. came:toe have 


things; his own way,—a‘ pleasant 
mannerof subduing that weakness. 
His |intolerance was only shown 
towards those .who. troubled, -him 
with their differences of opinion. 
“T have no more -right to .differ 


-with a man for holding a different 


opinion from me, than I have to 
differ with a man because he wears 
a wig,” he says; ‘but if-he takes 
his wig off and begins. to: shake.the 
powder about my eyes, I shall: con- 
sider it my duty to :get rid,of him 
as soon as possible.”. This»hie did 
summarily, and without hesitation, 
preserving the peace of the Society 
by quick execution of; heretics, | In 
short, he was not a man of. dog- 

to 


His business was:to convitce the 
country it had a soul, and;to: drive 
it, with violence if necessary, by 
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any means that man may: use, *to 
save that soul alive. 

# He was trained for this work by 
the trouble he had about his own, 
“ making” it, as the Irish say, in the 
first half of his existence, and with 
natural heat insisting. that. every- 
body around him should join in the 
operation. His own spiritual his- 
tory is the chart by which he guided 
the great ship of which he was made 
pilot. In the early part of his life 
he insisted that every man should 
be an ascetic; in the latter, that 
every man should ‘be converted by 
conscious movement of Heaven, il- 
lnomination from the Holy Ghost. 
His determination and tenacity pre- 
vailed when a lighter purpose would 
have come to nothing. To have 
brought together and constituted 
such a community as that of tlie 
Methodists, is almost as great a 
work, taken in a merely external 
political point of view, as that of 
founding a kingdom; and in right 
royal guise he organized and legis- 
lated for his spiritual empire. Not 


on constitutional principles, or with 
any weak view of representing the 

le; butas a royal act of grace, 
by created the Conference, describ- 
ing it as composed of “preachers 
and expounders of God’s holy ‘word, 
under the care of and in connection 


with the ‘said John Wesley.” At 
the time of his death, in 1791, 813 
preachers and about 77,000 people 
in England, and at least two-thirds 
of the number in America, owned 
his spiritual sway. And yet the 
founding of this kingdom was not 
his greatest work. Silent, good men 
then, as at ‘all times; were sadly 
moving ~ about the world, keeping 
their little lamps alight, ‘giving of 
theirooil: toenone. Wesley threw 
his, ‘kindled and ‘glowing, into the 
wide’ country. He awoke the 
Church and the race—he made 
religion a fact too visible to be 
denied, and changed the spiritual 
complexion and tenor of his age. 
How much effect his work may 
have had in arresting in England 
that horrible course of national cor- 
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ruption which ended two genera- 
tions later on the other side of ‘the 
Channel in the -wildest’ national 
explosion and conflagration which 
has ever startled mankind, is an 
inquiry into which we have neither 
time nor call to enter. His figure 
stands out from the confused back- 
ground of his time, ‘not in any halo 
of tenderness or human attraction, 
not in any overwhelming light»of 
genius, but fixed forever onthe 
unalterable foundation of a ‘great 
work. Never has man laboured 
more hardly, more constantly, 
with greater devotion or steadiness, 
With such a pioneer as Whitfield, 
and such a henchman as his brother 
Charles, it is still John Wesley who 
occupies ‘this supreme place—not 
always wise, often self-willed, im- 
moderate, much-exciting, but yet the 
Prophet and Reformer of his age. 
Had he been in the Church of 
Rome (and there can be no doubt 
that. there was his fittest sphere), 
Wesley would have been splendidly 
utilised, would have taken his place 
with Dominic and*Francis, founder 
of a vast community. The Church 
of England, less wise, let the man 
and his followers slip through her 
fingers, but, moved by the influence 
he had thrown abroad into the air, 
roused herself, as*Englishmen use, 
when the hour was past, to make 
up as best she could for that inad- 
vertence:' Wesley died as he had 
lived, no schismatic, but a true son 
of the Church, which was too sleepy 
even to eject him for his innova- 
tions. But her’ sleep ended with 
the generation wliich-Jaughed borse- 
laughs at the Methodists, and shut 
their pulpits against their leader. 
The work of Wesley lived after him, 
like every great work. Long as his 
life was, it was not long ‘enough ‘to 
see the full effect of his influence. 
And there can be no doubt that, 
had he lived to see it, the awaken- 
ing of the Church of England would 
have been tohim a more joyful 
event than even the increase of the 
great Society which for nearly a 
hundred years has*borne his name 
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WILL IT COME OFF? 


T REwemBer that when I was a 
boy ‘there was an’ old bath-keeper 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin— 
his name occurs to me as I write— 
it was Pat Shalloway—who to this 
hour revisits me in ay slight fever- 
ish attack in the shape of a terrible 
nightmare. He taught me to swim’; 
and I shall carry to the end of my 
days afresh recollection of all the 
sufferings and horrors of the pro- 
cess: the oblong ‘tank, with its 
dull glass skylight ; the cold green 
water, motionless, save by the little 
ripple of the supply-pipe that 
tricklea in unceasingly ; the solemn 
echoes of the footsteps of the ser- 
vants as they moved about; and, 
not least of all in ‘its significance, 
a green rope that hung from the 
ceiling over tlhe bath, for the ‘aid of 
those who liked to swing them- 
selves into the water,—a' process 
which I onee essayed, but being 
unable to encounter the cold shock 
that awaited me; I clung to the 
cord. fill" I fell’ from downright 
weariness. There ‘is not a stage of 
suspended animation “in the ‘Hu- 
mane Society’s little tract of ‘advice 
I have not passed through; and 
from the age of seven -to eight'and 
a half, I was drowned, on’ an 
average, about four times a-week— 
being restored by the use of coarse 
towels and shaking,’and a general 
administration of such stimolants 
as can be applied ‘by the open 
hand on parts not: deemed vital. 
It is not, however, to revive meni- 
ories of pain and sorrow that I 
write this: the first-slight cold I 
shall catch will bring back old Pat 
to me more forcibly and ‘palpably 
than I care to record. It is thata 
story of the old man occurred to me 
as I read the ‘ Independance Belge ’ 
this morning, which is not without 
its applieation. 


Long before the years of my 


@ conflict, and he needs no’ eget 


AND WHERE ? 


swimming education, two gentlemen 
—one of whom, I remember, was 
John Olandius Beresford—repaired 
to Shalloway’s Baths at an early 
hour of the’ morning to fight a 
duel. Whether that the place was 
deemed ‘one safe from intrusion in 
the grey dawn, or that an incle- 
ment season suggested indoor en- 
joyments, I know not, but this was 
the spot of their selection, No 
sooner had old Pat, however, caught 
word of their intention fhan he 
rushed up to them and cried out, 
“ Not here, gentlemen, for the love 
of heaven! don’t do anything mur- 
derotis*here. You'll be the ruin of 
me! ‘Go down to the foot of the 

rden ‘and amuse yourselves «as 
ong as you like.” Mr. Shalloway 
was moved to the appeal by the 
fact that a large stock of his pro- 

rties lay in crockery ware, and 

is mind’s’ éye had a vision of 
smash dnd destruction too horrible 
to endure. 

Now, in the newspaper before 
me there is an entreaty almost in 
the same words—certainly in the 
same serise—addressed to France 
and Prussia that they will graci- 
ously condescend to settle their 
differences ‘anywhere but on ‘the 
soil of Belgium: Like Pat Shalio- 
way, the King of Belgium is @ man 
of peace; he does not fight duels 
himself, or urge others to fight 
them. He has a ‘considerable 
amount of damageable rty io 
his dominions, which he is fally 
aware would be little respected ‘in 


ence to’ know that neither from . 
conqueror nor conquéred would he 
receive’ a stiver of compensation 
when the struggle was over. What 
wonder, then, if he exclaims, “ For 
any-sake, gentlemen, not here!” 

I am well aware that you gentle- 
men of England will not admit 
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that a war is imminent; and as the 
newspapers preach up this opin- 
ion, and declare there.is nothing 
to fight about, you are fully per- 
suaded that it is out of a.mere love 
of “bloated armaments” France 
maintains her.hundreds of. thou- 
sands under arms, and that M. Bis- 
mark does the. same to repress. the 
over-exuberant resources. of the 
North German treasury. 

It is precisely, however, because 
there. is so little to fight about that 
the fight. is. inevitable. There is 
no reconciliation possible in a 
quarrel where the question is not 
of an injury to be redressed, but of 
persistent and personal hate, which 
neither will either acknowledge or 
disown. 

France is indignant that Prussia 
has become great, and Prussia re- 
fuses to return to insignificance to 
please her. This is the contention, 


and I should like any one to tell 
me how such an issue admits of 
other arbitrament than that of arms. 
France has for years back played 
the Bully of Europe; and is out- 


raged to find another performer in 
her own line of character. There 
is a secret society in Naples called 
the Camorra, whose members exact 
a black-mail from. every one who 
succeeds in business, from the mer- 
chant on the Exchange to the por- 
ter on: the Mole; and this tax is 
-punctiliously paid by all who pre- 
fer security ata certain cost to the 
certainty of the stiletto. Not se- 
retly or coyertly, but openly, pal- 
pably, in the full face of day, 
France, pursues the same system 
on. the Continent. Whenever any 
State of Europe, by arms.or by the 
action of diplomacy, acquires in- 


crease of territory, France immedi- | 


ately steps forward and exclaims, 
‘* And my share, what.is it to be ?”’ 
Italy paid for the Duchies by Nice 
and Sayoy, and Prussia is told that 
for her -having beaten Austria she 
must surrender the Rhine. 

We, who beat nobody, may smile 
at these exactions; but if in our 
last memorable campaign we had 
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been so ill-advised as to appropri- 
ate a strip of Abyssinian territory, 
France was quite prepared to sub- 
mit a claim for indemnification in 
Egypt. .M. Lesseps had told the 
Government what he wanted, and 


the demand was. ready for presen- 


tation. We were, fortunately. I 
must say, so satisfied. with .our- 
selyes for what. we had done, and 
the way in which we had done it-- 


.so delighted. with our sense of .con- 


quest, and the prospect. of cutting 
off that twopence in the income- 
tax—that the thought of annexation 
never occurred to us, and. we came 
back well content with the barbar- 
ous spoil of a regalia that Drury 
Lane would not have stooped. to 
purchase. Prussia, who had cer- 
tainly tougher work to do, was less 
moderate. She i-helped _ herself 
handsomely. She took whatever 
she pleased, and if she left any- 
thing, it was only to be devoured 
later on. She asked no permission 
of France, but went steadily about 
her work, as little mindful of the 
great man of the Tuileries as 
though he had been living in King 
Street, St. James’s, . This was an 
offensive proceeding—an. outrage 
not to be endured or | forgiven. 
What! in the face of that declar- 
ation not many. years old, . that 
“ without the consent of France 
no, cannon-shot.could be fired in 
Europe,” dare to pour .down in 
countless legions through the very 
heart. of the Continent, and in 
fourteen days. tear up the mapof 
Europe, and construct a new. one 
from the fragments! And this 
without even consulting that. Em- 
peror who had constituted himself 
the arbiter of the Continent. : 

Here was.an insult that could 
not be pardoned. . Not. that we in 
Pngland can well understand the 
poignant suffering the suecess.of a 
rival inflicts on @ people sensitive 
and vainglorious as . the French. 
The nation, howeyer, was not-ready 
for war, and had.to wait till the 
troops could be armed: with. the 
breech-loader and trained to its 
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use. . Very probably nothing short 
of the activity of preparation could 
have held within bounds the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm of the army and 
their eagerness for conflict. They 
are now. armed and drilled. Of 
their perfect. readiness to, open a 
campaign, they who can speak with 
authority have. pronounced in terms 
of unqualified, praise..: They; have 
everything but allies, and though 
the Emperor has exhausted,.all the 
resources of his state-craft, and all 
the wiles of his diplomacy, he has 
gained no adherent to his cause but 
Spain. Not even with Italy has he 
been successful. With Rome Italy 
will join him; but Rome he will 
not, indeed he cannot, give, Nor 
is Italy worth a heavy sacrifice, for 
what could she give him but a beaten 
army and a bankrupt treasury? No- 
thing, however, more clearly shows 
the exigent condition of France 
than the importance she has attach- 
ed to an alliance so devoid of all 
solid advantage. When a man asks 
a pauper to endorse his bill, it is 
evident that his credit is at zero. 
Holland, it is said, hesitates; she 
would like to back the winner, but 
who can tell which is to be the wia- 
ner? The poor King of Hanover 
is an example of bad book-making 
that might well suggest -caution. 
Such is the condition of France, at 
the very moment, too, when Prussia 
is listening to the suggestions of 
Russia, and, if report speak truly, 
to offers which would make tlie 
chances, on, her side like three to 
two. Prussia has no Eastern policy, 
nor has she need of any. It, is, 


then, not improbable that:she would | 
sent to believe that such a war is 


contribute to the intentions ‘of Rus- 
sia in a question she is ,herself in- 
different to, for the eake of maierial 
advantages in a eause that vitally 
concerns her, . Austria, without an 
army and without money, is little 
solicited by either party, and would 
be less still if it were not a, matter 
of rivalry to secure her, As for 
England—well, I don’t wish to) say 
anything unpleasant. We still play 
“ Rule, Britannia,” and we lately de- 


Will it come off? .and where ? 
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corated a drummer with the V.C.; 
besides, a very high pathority: es 
said, W e are but 


not a ,European 
his talents 


‘must lie in comedy,. because..Gar- 


rick had told bim they certainly 
did. not lie in tragedy, he took..a 
too hopeful view of his powers ; 
and. I more than suspect. that it 
was in the utter downfall of our 
Western influence that we sought 
to- console ourselves by this delu- 
sive magniloquence,—We are East- 


“ern because we are not Western. 


The Belgians, at all events, may 
well feel uneasy at the present pos- 
ture of affairs.» They know, all the 
world knows, what a sweet country 
for fighting in theirs is—resources 
without limit, and glorious. plains, 
every one of which has its. tradition 
of battle. It is always pleasant to 
fight in a neutral. territory, since 
you have not a hostile peasantry on 
your flank; and when the war.is 
over, it is more graceful to con- 
clude a peace where neither, has a 
stronger right to be than his neigh- 
bour.. In fact, except from the Bel- 
gain point of view, there are a great 
many reasons for deciding. ques- 
tions of honour in that country; 
and as France and Prussia are 
approaching the present. area 
in all the etiquette of. the ; it 
is highly probable that: they. will 
agree “on the ground,” and settle 
by a convention where the meet- 
ing will take place. If I dare 
to utter;a wish on the subject, it 
would be, that ‘‘I might be there 
to see.”’ ; 

That people in England will con- 


imminent, any more than they be- 
lieved in the late struggle in. Ger- 
many, of course I do- not expect. 
Some say war is.immoral; others 
that it is useless. All agree. that it 
is costly; and therefore, why na- 
tions should fight each other being 
difficult to explain, a. step further 
renders the problem very hard to 
credit. The. fact is, we are.under 
& permanent delusion as to the 
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amount of influence we extend ver 
‘tnankind, and we are always telling 
the world ““what #e‘do.” So was 
it when we gavé’up duelling. We 


fancied that we had given a death-— 


blow to ‘the practice throughout 
Europe, and yet I believe it was 
scarcely ever more rife than at tlre 
hour I write in. 

There was a time, indeed, when 
English opinions preponderated, 
and the mind and tone of England 


WOMEN’S 


Mrs. O’Dowd writes to ask my 
opinion on the Women’s Rights 
question, and naively informs me 
at the end of her letter that she has 
signed’ the petition to Parliament 
‘n favour of that object: a course, I 
im free to — which saves a deal 
if trouble to each of us. Not that I 
ffect to say that I would offer any- 
‘hing like resistance, or even re- 
nonstranee, on the subject. I would 
x9 soon think, if I ‘had a seat in 


the House, of moving a repeal of 


‘the new Reform Act. ‘It is always 
sur fate in England to have some 
measure carried outside the Légis- 
ature by a general yell, and when 
3o this wild shout of acclamation 
we can ad@ ‘the shrill voices of our 
wives and mothers-in-Jaw, the effect 
gas grand as-one of ‘those discords 
‘in Roberto il Diavolo. » 

The ladies have examined the 
Matter ethnologically, esthetically, 
morally, analytically, and, I believe, 
anatomically, and have arrived at 
the firm conclusion that they are 
our equals, and something more. 
Far be it from me to offer a word 
of dissent to the doctrine. I have 
jyeen—out of regard to Mrs. O’D.’s 
leelings I won’t say how many— 
years married, and I am ready to 
‘leclare that it no more occurred to 
ne to dispite supremacy with my 
wife, to move an amendment to a 
3iH with her name on it, or offer 
sven faint opposition to an opinion 
leclared’ by her, ‘than I should 
think of wresting the tiller out of 
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had weight and power abroad ; ‘but 
it was the time when we ‘made ‘our- 
selves felt and feared, and when the 
side taken by England in a conflict 
was almost enough to decide tlie 
issue before the trial began. 

We may, then, decry war to or 
utmost we may rail against it 
from the platform! and the pulpit; 
but Donly hope we may not beliéve 
its coming impossible, ‘or: be °un- 
prepared for it when it comes. 


RIGHTS. 
a steersman’s hand in a rocky chan- 
nel, and assume all the respousibili- 
ties of pilotage in a difficult road- 
stead. I am ‘in nowise ashamed 
of this’ confession. I speak for 
self and fellows. So ‘say we all of 
us !—at least all of us who put any 
value on truth.- 

Use and custom, stronger than 
all law, have desided this point. 
We occasionally try to make sorry 
jests on it, or to laugh at the un- 
happy confrére who has been made 
a more conspicuous victim of the 
system, and we eall‘him hen-pecked ; 
but in our heart of hearts we know 
that we have felt the beak  our- 
selves, and that in the matter of 
top-feathers there is’ not much to 
boast of. Iam not: going to protest 
against an ancient and honoured 
practice. On the whole I believe 
that, like a great many other seem- 
ing anomalies,’ the ‘system has 
worked well. Many of us carry 
home from our intercourse with 
our fellow-men a'sort of bumptious 
plethora that needs dépletion. We 
have been successful in this or that 
conflict; we have won a curt ‘notice 
from the ‘ Saturday Review,’ or we 
have carried a motion against Glad- 
stone, or we have out-talked Ser- 
geant Anybody—and these things 
call for moral ‘bloodletting, and 
they get it! 

It is only fair to‘admit that’ the 
ladies have uséd power, on the 
whole, with a/marvellous modera- 
tion, and with a skill that shows 
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what amount. of study they have 
given’ to the perfection of a system 
that almost raises it to the rank of 
a science, 

What, an intolerant, sel! 
ing, confident, and pretentious set 
of beings, we; sliould. have become 
but for it) I. dare, not stop to eon- 
sider ! . What moral, congestions 
might have. occurred but for the 
use of the alterative of matrimony 
there is really no saying ; and now, 
seeing these things, admitting these 
things, and, accepting, these things, 
I would .ask, Is it wise,in the wo- 
men to sarrender an unassailable 
position for a possible, dnd a very 
doubtful advantage? .De they be- 
lieve that if once we admit them to 
an equality in the.wide arena of 
life we,shall go back to accept the’ 
mild despotism. of ,their rule at 
home? I think in this they reckon 
without their host...It is mainly 


in the fact that women’slives are not 
our lives—that their motives, their 
instincts, their modes of thought 
and. modes. of judgment, are not 
ours, that lies this influence over us. 


We have no sense.of humiliation: 


in yielding to reasons which one of 
ourselves ‘could: not; have employed 
against us, Their quicker suscep- 
tibilities, their finer instincts, their 
greater plasticity, and that subtlety 
that leaves them in a measure in- 
dependent of logic, are wonderful 
weapons for home-rule, but would 
be sorry arms in the coarse conflict 
of out-of-door life... They say they 
want to be lawyers, and, doctors, 
and civil engineers, and members 
of Parliament; and I have. only to 
reply that, a man cannot hold office 
under the Crown and present. him- 
self for admission. to the House. 
A woman, cannot preserve. that 
peculiar position she holds. amongst 
us, with all its admitted: claims to 
deference and protection, and yet 
become our competitor and our 
rival. Her sway is now. undis- 
puted, and it might, satisfy even 
very high ambitions....We accept 
the rongh work of life very . willing- 
ly in her. behalf, and. for nothing 
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more willingly than that it shelters. 
her. from .; galling ace 
those. coarse. collisions, .and those 
jarring trials, te temper which the 
rough~and -tumble existence ofa 
man, is. filled. by,. It is; however, 
into this arena she-now wants. to 
come down. I will not deny. her 
capacity for the encounter, We. 
live in an age where. there are too 
many and striking proofs. of femin- 
ine ability abroad to risk. such rash’ 
assertion. What I demur to. is, 
that women want to come into am 
overstocked, market, while they 
neglect, as. they cannot but do, a 
natural field. of industry... I doubt 
greatly if the greediest money- 
maker amongst us wishes, to find 
his wife on his return home, deep 
in the, share list, brimful of the 
price.of consols, or speculating for 
arise. or fall; and I am equally 
hard. of belief that our. eagerest 
politician wants to have -the t 
Act with his tea, or cares for the 
compound householder at the do- 
mestie hearth-rog. sviD 
I could thoroughly well under- 
stand this movement if it were to 
redress the anomalous condition of 
women in the humblest,.ranks of 
life, whose condition of drudgery. 
is the reproach and the shame of 
our civilization. Any one who has 
seen the poor peasant women in the 
west or north of Ireland, labouring 
at the. severest of all the toils of 
husbandry —gathering the sea-weed 
on a ‘storm-lashed shore, and carry- 
ing baskets. full of it up rocky ¢lifis, 
which a Cockney would not face 
for the bribe of empire—must have 
felt that here was a case that cried 
aloud for reform,—here.. was .a. 
woman's right question that could 
appeal to a larger and wider 
humanity than. fills the chairs of 
a scientific congress with pale-faced 
philosophers... 
 What.thing those ladies who cor- . 
respond with Stuart Mill and read 
lectures at. British Associations .of 
their si » who work ,as_ hod- 
mep, and carry bricks and mortar 
up steep ladders to the top of: lefty 
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buildings ?): What say they of one 


I lately saw harnessed to a plough, 


with a donkey for her ‘near sider ’? 
Methinks there aré woman’s rights 
to be thought of here far more im- 
minent, far more. pressing, and 
more touching ‘too, than the privi- 
leges of old maids to sit -in Parlia- 
ment, or discuss conic sections with 
Cambridge dons. - 

“I believe: that the squaws in 
North America are better off, better 
treated; their comforts more regard- 
ed, and their lives made easier to 
them, than those of a large num- 
ber of our poor labouring country- 
women; and if there was to-mor- 
row ® woman’s right movement to 
better their ‘condition, to shield 
them from hardships from which 
sex alone should secure them, I 
am quite ready to join it, even 
though it should not include the 
members for Westminster amongst 
the patrons. 

I have heard very crafty politi- 
cians say, when speaking of Greece, 
“* Give them all they ask, and you'll 
see how soon they’ll be sick of it.” 
I have no doubt that this was a true 
measure of the Hellenes; and I am 
half disposed to think that there 
isa great element in the woman’s 
nature which would arrive at very 
similar results in the present case. 


Cornelius O'Dowd. 
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It might be a somewhat costly way 
to: resolve the question,’ I ‘admit, : 
but it would resolve it, and quickly | 
too—to admit women to the com- 
petition they aspire to, making 
them pay the price‘in all that they 
should surrender. If I know any- 
thing of my fellow-men, I ‘can de- 
clare that they would not look for 
their wives amongst’ these prim 
practitioners, or materia medica 
women. Ladies may’ say that they 
have higher: ambitions than to be 
our partners and helpmates, . that 
their real mission is to be legis- 
lators, or judges, or. physicians, ‘or: 
at least to share these charges with 
us. I can only reply that, for my 
own part, Td rather not marry a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor 
share the domestic hearth with a 
Bachelor in medicine. If the 
women’s right question is simply 
to be the question of unmarried 
females—of’ those who will not, or 
cannot, marry—let them declare ‘it 
so. Call it “The Old Maids’ Re- 
form Association,’ ‘ The Spinsters’ 
Union,” or anything else that would 
imply that the rights to be acquir- 
ed, and privileges ‘to be obtained, 
should not rob us ‘of a wife or a 
mother, or that in making a Pro-. 
fessor the more in our community, 
we had not a true Woman the less, 


‘ ° A WHOLESOME CHANGE. 


We are all of us somewhat given 
to take.a rather gloomy view of 
this Old England of ours—to say 
that we aré declining in every way. 
We are not only not as honest, as 
straightforward, and as trethful as 
our forefathers, but we are their in- 
feriors in pluck and daring. There 
are no more Nelsons, or Oolling- 
woods, or Wellingtons amongst us, 
while, intellectually, we ‘are, like 
our manufacturers, only working up 
shoddy, without one particle of ori- 
ginality' to redeem the mass. We 
are so fond of this theme, and 
grown such adepts in our ‘treat- 
ment of it; that, whenever news is 


scaree or the season dull, we fall 
back on depreciation with the cer- 
tainty of always finding a public 
ready to read and approve us. 

It has been quite unintention- 
ally, certainly, but I am really 
afraid IT have, now and then, ‘added 
my small yoice to this chorus. I 
say unintentionally, for I am natur- 
ally sanguine; I like ‘to take the 
cheériest view of ‘all things, and 
am so disposed tobe hopeful that 
it is only within the last-year or 
two that I have despaired of even 
myself. There-have been, there is 
no doubt of ‘it, some ‘very fine’ 
things in our recent'history. The 
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glorious bearing of that regiment 
on the deck of the Birkenhead is, 
to my thinking, unequalled in’ all 
history. The Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava,; some of the episodes of the 
Indian Mutiny, show how the bold- 
est traits of personal daring sur- 
vive amongst us; and one'such man 


as the late Rajah Brooke ‘attests: 


that the best blood of an English 
worthy beat in a heart of the pre- 
sent century. On the whole, then, 
we are not so bad as we seem. 


We are changed in many ways: . 


our freer intercourse ‘with Confi- 


nental nations has served and dis-. 


served us; we are more concilia- 
tory, more liberal-minded, less en- 
closed in insular prejudices: in a 
word, we are more tolerant than 
were our forefathers, and fairer to 
those who differ with us; but, in 
return, we are less trustful, scarcely 
so hospitable; and not at all so 
loyal—I mean in that personal 
loyalty that forms the bond of close 
friendship. 

After all, it is not ‘quite fair to 
speak of a man’s strength when we 
only see him in his early days of 
convalescence after a long illness. 
We have had a long spell of Whig 
government, with all its lowering 
influences of mock sympathy for 
the labouring classes, shabby econ- 
omies, and petty spites towards its 
opponents; and we have had a power- 
ful press telling us that all these 
are commendable and good for 
us, so that, on the whole, we might 
have been worse than we are and 
little blame attach to us. 

There is one trait of the nation 
that essentially distinguishes us 
from al! other peoples I know of, 
whether it be from the industrial 
spirit that pervades us, a sort of 
national thrift, or the influence of 
that manufacturing energy that 
forms the staple of our prosperity 
—from whatever the cause, we are 
the only people I ever heard of 
that worked up their defects into 
something profitable, just as skil- 
ful smelters turn dross to use 


and actually convert refuse into 
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wealth. Our hypocrisy |makes 
us eminently respectable, anda 
very considerable amount of our 
courtesy and general amiability is 
nothing but a highly-cultivated 
i ? _ “ss ne 
But it was not to say ill-natured 
things I have sat down to-~ this 
a. “It. was rather to record 
a which, small though it may 
seem to’ some, ‘theré are others 
will) deem ‘significant of’ much 
good, and pleasant to dwell on. 
There was 4 time; not so very long 
ago that it is a strain on memory 
to recall it,’ when the advent of @ 


’ British ‘fleet, in all Perici 


to a foreign port, called up precau- 
tions not unlike those against a 
bombardment. Men alone were 
seen in the streets — women kept 
within doors—shops were closed 
and the shutters stoutly barricad- 
ed; the police force was doubled ;' 
patrols paraded the thoroughfares, 
and every detail that could insure 
safety to life and property was can- 
vassed with care and skill, show- 
ing how the inhabitants regarded 
their blue-shirted visitors. 

From my window where I sit I 
can now see a British squadron at 
anchor. Two of England’s proudest 
iron-clads are “sleeping on their 
shadows” in the first line, and be- 
yond these lie frigates which com- 
bine the finest lines of the yacht 
with the grand proportions of the 
liner. The glorious flag that ever 
grows dearer to us as we grow older, 
is waving softly in the summer 
wind, and flashing many a crimson 
and blue tint in the tideless water 
below; and as I look I like to lapse 
into a dreamy reverie over all the 
glories England has won at. sea; 
how ber great name first came, borne 
ever the wide ocean, and what a 
huable and obscure part ours would 
have been amongst nations but for 
these “tall admirals” that visit 
every sea, and proclaim us in every 
tideway. But from these high mus- 
ings I am diverted by a small, a 
very small, slip of paper which has 
just been laid before me, and tells 
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that though for eight.days several 
hundred men—British sailors, mind 
you—have been on, liberty through 
the town and its neighbourhood, 
there have been no riots, no,eutrages; 
not even a passing rudeness has been 
committed. From _ the, authorities 
of every kind there is but one testi- 
mony to the peaceful behaviour of our 
blue-jackets—their genuine good- 
humour, their cordial pleasantry, and 
their racy enjoyment:of shore-life, 
never for a moment degenerating 
into orgy or excess.. The Beer-gar- 


dens—that, paradise of German life . 


—have been filled with.our people, 
who have imbibed much good music 
and a considerable quantity of very 
tolerable beer, testifying to the love 
of .both heartily noisily, too, but 
never offensively—never once to 
shock, the good feeling or invade 
the comfurt of others less enthusi- 
astically given than themselves. If 
tlicir hoarse cheer has made the oak- 
leaves tremble, it has not been in 
anger; and their hearty voices, have 
been loudest when “ Rule, Britan- 


* nia” has swelled up amidst the 


lieder of the Vaterland. 
Are not these things to be proud 
of? Was there any other quality 


Cornelius .O Dowd. 
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of our service we had more to blush 
for before foreigners than the drun- 
kenness of our men, and their conse . 
quent insubordination and. reckless. 
ness? And if this exist no. longer, . 
or only to such an extent. as m 
seem, venial. or half excusable, what 
may we not expect from our navy 
thus reformed?:; | , 

Kinglake has beautifully told ug. 
how the nature of the sailor wins. 
upon the landsman’s jheart by traits 
of almost. childlike simplicity an¢ 
gentleness; and when we. remem- 
ber how these are. the gifts of men 
whose lion-like. courage seeks ont 
danger. as if by .an. instinet,, the 
Be makes, a, combination in- 
tensely interesting. 

For my own, part I have, I grieve 
to say, survived most enthusiasms, 
and have. come to.the, age when 
men dwell longest on their dis- 
appointments, and ‘linger least over, 
their successes, if they ever had 
such; but I am full. of hope and 
courage when I see this glorious, 
change in our people, and am con- 
vinced that to a service thus consti- 


tated the honour of England can 
be confided in all, safety and in all 


pride, ue 


oom 








_AT PEACE. 


Tis twilight! the murmurous:voices 

Of maidens that stroll with their lovers 

Beneath the dark ilexes’ shadows 
Come faint to my ear. 


No cloud in the faint azure heaven 

Is floating—the moon in its fulness 

Looks down with a mild face of pity, 
And night holds its breath. 


__Innumerous under the grasses 
The crickets are ceaselessly chirping, 
Above them the luccioli lighten, 
And all is at ‘peace ! 


At peace! ay, the peace of the desert— 

The silence, the deep desolation, 

That comes when the blast has swept o’er us 
And buried our hopes. 


At peace! when the music that thrilled us, 

The hand that its harmonies wakened, 

The voice that was soul to the singing, 
Alike are at rest. 


At peace! ay, the peace of the ocean, 

When past is the storm where we foundered, 

And eager and breathless the morning 
Looks over the waste. 
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RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND UNLIMITED FORMULAS. 


Tere are features in the general 
political state of England. at this 
day which furnish matter for grave 
if not anxious reflection. Times 
occur in the history of all. nations 
when they seem suddenly, as it 
were, to turn round a sharp corner 
in their onward path. Revolution 
is by no means the ordinary form 
which such changes assume. There 
are phenomena which indicate a 
radical conversion of the political 
spirit far more decisively than 
revolution or an outbreak of abnor- 
mal force. The Revolution of 1688, 
though it constituted a real nation- 
al epoch, made no violent breach 
- with the past. The ideas on which 
William of Orange stepped to the 
throne were not new; his accession 
was only the settlement of an old 
controversy which had raged on 
for ages. The great Reform Bill of 
last year is an event of the same 
general nature. ‘It may be that a 
real revolution has been accom- 
plished: we are far from asserting 
that such is the characler of the 
deed which has been done; buat 
assuredly if there has’ been revolu- 
tion it will not be found in. the 
enlarged ; constituencies which have 
been brought into play, but much 
rather in the ideas and feelings 
which are likely to govern their 
political action. It is not a ques- 
tion of the numbers of the electors, 
but of the spirit and the feelings 
which are likely to animate them. 
There will be many more voters at 
political elections, no doubt; but 
the vital matter is, whether they 
will or will not march on the lines 
of the Constitution? This is the 
true problem to study. The body 
is of small significance compared 
with the force of the spirit within. 
The true point of interest—and an 
interest of greater magnitude can- 
not well be conceived—lies in the 
ideas which are at work in society, 
in the modes of thought which give 


impulse and direction to its mind, 


in the way .of looking at 
which prevails amongst all cl 
especially the edu ones, in the 
cast of the intellectual element in 
all the classes combined. It is not 
to the framework of the political 
structure that we must look for the 
power which is to determine what 
men individually and the nation 
collectively shall be in the future, 
but to the. constitution of men’s 
minds, their primary principles, 
their proneness to one or other in- 
tellectual habit, their tendency to 
mix religious or anti-religious ideas 
with their ‘political judgments and 
aspirations, These-are the things 
on which the state of civilisation 
hangs in every country—these the 
characteristics which distinguish 
ene age from another—which make 
societies, on every question which 
comes before them, act in one way 
rather than in another.© If we 
desire to draw a horoscope of the 
future, and to conjecture the form 
which human life will assume 8 
century hence, these are the forces 
which we must review and appre- 
ciate; and if. we seek to avert evil 
or promote good in the coming 
period, it is by acting on these 
powers alone that we can hope to 
exercise any contro] over the kind 
of social existence which we may 
wish to prepare. 

The. most marked symptom of 
the last few years has been velocity 
of pace combined with great ir- 
regularity of movement. Ohange 
is more and. more becoming less 
continuous, less the orderly de- 
velopment of public wants succes- 
sively felt and acknowledged, and 
then steadily and regularly satis- 
fied. Such a uniform movement 
is possible only when there is no 
vehement conflict about first prin- 
ciples, when men are agreed on 
fundamental points, when the ideas 
on which the changes are urged or 
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resisted are shared. by both 
in the struggle. 
js. the spectacle we now behold. 
The character of the movement. is 
accumulated stoppage, and then 
‘a swift ‘overwhelming débacle. 
Resistance triumphs for a while, 
and then short and shatp comes 
the catagtrophe. The thought and 
energy of the innovators are spent 
jn overcoming the resistance and 
asserting their own mastery; that 
effected, all sense - of. responsibil- 
ity is flung away to the winds, all 
prudent thonghit is cast aside, and 
statesmanship is discarded as .if it 
were no. better than astrology. In 
past days the defenders of con- 
stitutions yielded only after pro- 
tracted sieges; in our time the 
defences ate carried by a sudden 
assault, and the victorious hordes 
break up into a reckless and de- 
“structive rabble, This is a change 
very much for the worse in the 
course of political ‘progress. The 
ancient method was to demand the 
redressing of specified evils—prac- 
tical remedies were proposed for 
ractical sufferings. he old edi- 
fice was. put under repair—decayed 
parts were cut out. ~The nation 
Freed reform- as opposed to re- 
organisation and reconstruction. 
iy eculative ideas had very: little, 
any, part in these  transforma- 
Gias It was the practical sehse 
which ‘guided the ‘improvements 
introduced, and that sense was set 
in’ motion by the eign of 
positive harm rather than by broad 
generalisations of principle. But, 
as already remarked, the nation has 
turned a corner; and a new force 
is now applied to political action. 
The speculative intelligence now 
asserts itself on every side. The 
world ‘reads and thinks more than 
it was wont to do; not that there 
is better and deeper thinking— 
very far from it indeed; bat intel- 
lectual activity, such as itis, is 
more ‘widely diffused. over the 
eople. This movemett of ‘the 
intellect is more deeply’ impreg- 
nated with general formulas. ere 


“and when ‘institutions, like 


‘are scouted, prudence and 


‘ardly* intellect. 
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becomes a mattér of 
re) ator to study the: Fane ndenctes 
political action’ Ne Mi a 
application. of the force of in 
gence. One effect we have aredy 


“mentioned — the © swiftness of its 


operation, and the suddenness with 
which it accomplishes the foletii- 
est chan We have fallen up 
days when Sadowas aré foun in 
Parliament as well’.as in sta 


are oyérthrown ia a. few, oan 
Men now. deliver united and con- 
centrated blows; for’ there tito 
thing which combines pe 
aihigle force so readily: ag 
mon state of intelligence, * Hie th the 
soe agg we same ‘idea in ate 
titude of minds, not. ‘yet - 
together, but prepared to ‘combine, 
which enables such” strange ‘sur- 
ke so sudden and so. all- 
vading, as Mr. Gladstoné’s propos 
to disestablish the _ Trish 
to come to pass. The speéll'lies ‘im 
the er" leteness, the absoluteness, 
the unlimited generality of, the 
idea. No definite plan ‘about the 
Church, however well ‘constructed, 
would have exercised: any charm ; 
the ‘fascination comes "the 
breadth and unlimited sweep” ‘of 
the idea, Intermediate ~ positions 
‘modera- 
tion ‘are despised, as the ‘puny’ at- 
temps of an incapable and cow- 
The attraction of 
a general principle is ge 
it’ erie a disintegrating « 
which saps the ations “aut” pan 
strongest organisations, . an 
nounces decrees of which’ Mr an pre 
stone’s utterance of the word Dis- 
establishinent is ‘80 ing 
example. Not that Mr. Glads 
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proposed something original which 
,ad. never been mooted before in 


political discussion. On the con- 


trary, it is, obvious that Mr. Glad- 
stone had neither the desire nor 
the will in this matter to conceive 
distinctly and to. propound accu- 
rately a new proposition of public 


licy. He manifestly attached no 
Pofinite meaning to the word Dis- 
establishment. But he saw that it 
had @ vague unlimited sound, like- 
ly to captivate the ear of men who 
wished something to be done, with- 
out exactly knowing what; and his 
political conscience was not suffi- 
ciently active to remind him of the 
duty of considering what effect his 
use of undefined words might pro- 
duce. In that very recklessness of 
consequences lies the extreme dan- 
gerousness of Mr. Gladstone’s na- 
ture. He is always eager, above 
all when in Opposition, to seize 
on some idea calculated to win sup- 
port among the masses; but whe- 
ther the accomplishment of that 
idea is likely to destroy the Consti- 
tution, and permanently injure. his 
country, he neyer tarries to inquire. 
With all his appearance of grave 
consideration, history speaks of few 
men more destitute of the sense of 
political responsibility. 

A. general idea, then, is the 
instrument which speculative and 
uppractical intelligence now em- 
ploys for the accomplishment of its 
ends. The national mind works 
with ideas; these are the levers 
with. which it. levels down and 
raises up. The signs of its power 
abound on every side, Besides 
the. conspicuous instances of the 
Reform Bill and the Irish Church, 
we perceive the same type in the 
demand for the entire abolition 
of religious tests at. the Uuiversi- 
ties, for the. secularisation of edu- 
cation, for the rejection of the 
religious element from the schools 
of the State. . These things are 
clamoured for with a vehemence, 
nay, with a ferocity, which tells 
of the..tumult of passion which 
a general idea can excite in a 
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modern. soul... The. existence of a 
Stat Church. is found to be in 
collision with the perfect idea of 
religious equality, and | sectarian 
bodies of every class. assail it in 
the. mame of an unerring logic, 
Sounds haye been heard which 
give warning of the whirlpool 
which is drawing hereditary au- 
thorities into the vortex of general 
ideas; and men of eloquence have 
been found to utter the broadest 
conceivable form of political sim- 
ay 9 single Republican, assem- 
ly elected by -universal suffrage, 
All these lights reveal] the orbit in 
which the mind of the nation is 
now beginning to revolve; and 
what will be the end? 

The distinguishing character of 
this new power is its absolute and 
unlimited nature. The idea is con- 
ceived in its fullest expanse, and 
a relentless logic enforces its de- 
crees. One has but to talk with the 
advanced Liberals in order to per- 
ceive the impatience with which 
any restriction of the idea is re- 
ceived; any suggestion of modera- 
tion, any trace of. compromise, is 
repelled as illogical, unreal, and 
false. Any proposal to leave the 
Irish Anglicans any portion of their 
endowments is resented as an of- 
fence against the principle of 
equality; .equality must be assert- 
ed at all hazards, without the slight- 
est thought .of consequences. The 
faintest shadow of religious teach- 
ing in State schools is denounced 
as violating the unity of secular 
education. The slightest reservation 
of Christianity in. our Universities 
is spoken of as the narrow bigotry 
of men who cannot see the light 
that shines out of the dogma 
that all religions must fare alike. 
At. some future time it will 
be proposed to dismiss a _here- 
ditary .peerage and, a hereditary 
monarch as spoiling the unity of 
speculative thought, as defacing 
symmetry, as indignities. to the 
formula of a people: one and in- 
divisible... Then these modes, of 
reasoning are so delightfully easy 
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and intellectual: the sense of gra- 
tified logic’is in the highest degree 
pleasant. “It saves a world of 
trouble: its knocking down power 
renders it the most agreeable of 
weapons. Modifications, compro- 
mises, partial satisfactions “em- 
barrass; they ‘require sagacity ; 
they demand ‘the skill to predict 
future ‘working; they force the 
weighing of means with ends; 
they call for a science most difficult 
of attainment, statesmanship. But 
a child can kill with a universal 
formula. No institution can sur- 
vive the stab of a general principle; 
and whatever may be the form 
which society "may assume, a for- 
mula can always be extemporised 
for its destruction. 

The strength, then, of this intellec- 
tual instrament is undeniable, the 
pleasure of wielding it great, and its 
destructive energy is the strongest 
that can be conceived. Its appli- 


cation to the field of pure mathe- 
matics is natural, for here the 
universal formtla is as legitimate 


as it is powerful; but the sub- 
ject-matter of politics is separated 
by a world-wide chasm from the 
subject-matter of geometry. Is 
there such a thing as a’single uni- 
versal truth in politics? Where 
is the political principle which. is 
true at all times, under all circum- 
stances, and of all men? Even the 
rights of liberty are not absolute: 
there are times when society requires 


@ saviour, though he appear in the 


form of a dictator. even the 
French Republic thought in 1852; 
with what permanent result let his- 
tory tell. Who will pretend that 
absolute despotism, or constitution- 
al rule, or a republic, are forms or 
pure truth, as certain, as impera- 
tive, as the propositions of Euclid ? 
And if there is no such thing~ts 
pure political trath, what are we'to 
say of the absoltite and unlimited 
form now given to political opit- 
ions and dogmas? én 

dence does this all-absorbing autho- 
rity rest? What confidence ought 
to be felt in the wisdom of those 
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who eradicate and destroy whatever 
is inconsistent ‘with the formulas 
of their affection? ‘What guarantee 
can they give to themselves, political 
or intellectual, that all which they 
pull up is pure evil, and all’ that 
they constract in the name of their 
principle is pure truth? These 
are considerations of the utmost 
ible moment when general doc- 
trines, unlimited assertions, are ap- 
plied without restriction to the gov- 
ernment and institutions of 
A roundly-framed proposition has 
a most captivating air; it looks so 
true, so comprehensive, so full of 
authority, so mighty ‘to cure evil 
and establish good. _ 
But there are set-offs on ‘the 
other side which seem to be fast 
passing into oblivion. These -un- 
limited: principles wear a d 
appearance of profound ence. 
In discovering them men fancy 
that they have reached the very 
essence of things. When Timita- 
tions are pared away, science seems 
to come forth in its divinest ma- 
jesty. But, alas! the weakness of 
hnmanity besets ‘our intellectual 
quite as much as our moral and 
animal natures. Who can give the 
slightest assurance. that the intelli- 
gence of any single ‘age, however 
acute and far-seeing, has embraced 
the whole truth? Tosum 
ber of intellectual per 
a universal formula furnishes ‘of it- 
self no proof that everything has been 
observed which ought to have been 
observed. The form of the abstract 
rinciple is very apt t ead. 
niversality of statement is any- 
thing but identical with universal- 
ity of vision. He must be indeed 
a great thinker who can set before 
his ‘mind every political trath. ‘Who 
can cite such a man? In ‘ancient 
times perhaps Aristotle eet gene 
Aristotle know nothing of represen: 
‘knew nothing of represen- 
tative’ institutions, and’ of ‘all the 
facts and ‘truths connectéd “ with 
them: ‘Are we'to imagine that ‘in. 
this our day we can Fee Be 
plete political science one whit bet- 
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ter than Aristotle? ; Our experience 
has. been larger than his, no.doubt ; 
but, we may be;quite sure that our 
intelligence has not explored, the 
remotest, boundaries of . political 
knowledge, and that, with all our 
sweep. of intellect and breadth of 
generalisation, other ages will: dis- 
cern many things which we do not 
perceive. And yet we do not hesi. 
tate to destroy, such is our unbound- 
ed confidence in what we think to 
be grand authoritative utterances of 
the pure reason. What. exists ob- 
tains no respect from the. fact. that 
it has worked and works. on still: 
it {offends against: the passions and 
interests of the hour; and: organisa- 
tions by which men. haye lived for 
half-a-dozen centuries: are swept 
away with the same indifference as 
& mushroom law of yesterday. . 
These. are not mere words of 
wailing poured out in. fond and 
foolish . affection. for once-loved 
but. worn-ont forms; . What has 
happened once may happen again. 
The. world has witnessed a grand 
and Jecxiblp illustration = the 
power and. consequences of univer- 
sal formulas. The great French 
Revolution was;carried out in the 
name of ideas. It was the child of 
intelligence—of _ intelligence > patie 
incensed at cruel wrongs: inflicted 
on a en-down nation. Never 
did genius and intellect. rise in more 
hteous rebellion than in the fear- 
gle against. the. selfishness 
and the ignorance of the;latter days 
of the ancien régime; but observe 
the course. which they took, and 
the legacy which they bequeathed 
to France. The bannerof abstract 
principles and unlimited - doctrines 
was raised; pure reason was at its 
culminating point—it revised and 
corrected everything. The whole 


of society, its institutions, its social. 
its. religion, civilisation. 


relatio 
itself. 

and 
into. which the new. life was cast. 


went into the .crucible; 


The. work was: done, thoroughly,” 
France was stripped bare of all the © 
machinery by which she had ex-~ 
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‘Fraternité 
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isted as.a nation; the lading of. the, 
ship of the State was thrown oyer-, 
board bodily: and.what were.the. 
results? Much eyil was_killed: off, 
—let. that be fairly stated, for. it ig. 
true... Good, too, ‘was sown ,and, 
reaped—and let. due credit be taken, 
for it in the account, Still, when; 
every. allowance has been . fairly, 
made, what.has been;.the new, 
France that came forth from).the 
transformation made by unlimited, 
principles? . Old. landmarks . have. 
been. lost, the; Jinks of_, the: old, 
organisation have. been, destroyed,, 
and up to ‘this very hour France, 
has been restless,. unsteady, the. 
pray of incessant .oscillations—bar- 
ren of all stable security for ore. 
derly government, and .at times, 
even for life and property.. And 
what has been the remedy to which, 
French society has been driven. for 
escape from anarchy? To -force— 
brute, high-handed force; to. dic- 
tatorship under one form or .other; 
to physical strength, deliberately. 
preferred as the sole trustworthy 
guarantee for existence, . This has 
been no chance: result, no creature: 
of unlucky accident. .Absolute 
formulas standing .amidst the ruin 
of all preceding. organisations can. 
end in nothing else but this. 

We trust we shall not be. mis- 
understood. We do not cite the 
example of France in: order. to fling 
obloquy on the great political earth- 

uake which then shook her foun- 
par sing or to. deny its necessity, or, 
to disparage the good fruit it has 
borne, or, least of all, to nurse in 
ourselves any sense of superiority, 
Nor, do we seek to lay the blame. 
on the intelligence which drove the 
people of France to shake off an, 


oppression, a. political suffocation, 


which was unendurable. The heay- 
iest. part of the. sin undoubtedly 
lies. on .those who had. neither 
the sense nor the capacity to re- 
form. Our object, rather, is to, 
draw attention to the mode in 


‘which that intelligence. unfortu- 


nately. worked. 
are . inyalua 


Liberté, Egalité,. 


le prin- 
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ciples, but woe to their, unrestrict- 
cp! unlimited, absolute application. 
That application stripped the nation 
bare, and it has never had good 
clothing since. This is the specific 
lesson. which the. French. Revolu- 
tion has for us Englishmen at. the 
present hour. The. tendency. to 
march along the same road ‘is too 
visible em us... We are im- 

elled onwards by ideas, and these 
ideas assume every day-a more 
absolute form. We are learning to 
destrey in the same spirit as stirred 
the keen and_ philosophical. intel- 
lects who turned: France aside from 
reform into revolution; we bow 
daily. more. meekly to - unlimited 
dectrine ; we despise more con- 
temptuously all. that. savours. of 
eompromise, We-are ready, very 
often eager, to break with England’s 
past, not because we have persuaded 
ourselves that it is. worthless, but 
simply because we -have learned to 
love. general principles, and. intel- 
lectually delight to push them to 
their extreme comsequences, We 
are fast striving to make the Eng- 
lish. people a different people from 
what they have hitherto been in 
history. 

One . characteristic has _ distin- 
guished the English amongst - the 
other nations of the world. It has 
been sepeaeny & continuous 
people. Even such mighty changes 
as the Norman Conquest and the 
Reformation left a great deal of 
what they found standing. Neither 
William the Conqueror nor Henry 
VIIL.. worked with abstract ideas. 
M. Guizot has powerfully desoribed 
the incompleteness of the Revolu- 
tion directed against Charles and 
James by the side of its great. French 
successor. Oromwell was no Na- 
poleon, either of the older or. the 
younger type. The actual, House 
of Commons. is still—but for. how: 
long?—the child of Simon de 
Montfort’s. Whether. under the 
Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Crom-. 
wells, or the Nassaus, the Eng- 
lish people have always hitherto 
eschewed unlimited principles. Its 
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instruments of working have never 
been. the -forms.of the pure reason. 
Its one erent method at all times and 
under ciroumstances has been 
compromise. That is the true English 
process—an imperfect one, doubt- 
less; it produces workmanship of 
inferior intellectual beauty. _Oriti- 
cism may. discover in it innumer- 
able flaws. It has, rendered ‘the 
English an illogical people. . Most 
of their institutions, when analysed, 
bring out varied and not. seldom . 
contradictory principles. No pr 
osophical thinker. can find in them 
the symmetry which he loves; the 
product. is only the resultant of 
many conflicting interests and pas- 
sions. The English nation, so far, 
has never been governed. by an 
idea; for the broadest and grand- 
est of its: ideas—religious liberty— 
was politically a negative rather 
than a positive principle—a protest 
against penalty, and not a .system- 
atic development of regio ual- 
ity. But, then, if the gre ave 
been an illogical, they have also 
been a permanent people: . consid- 
ering the number and the streng 
of the dissolving forces to which 
their history has exposed them, the 
are the most permanent of civilised’ 
nations, It is difficult not to connect 
together these two very character- 
istic ideas of illogicalness. and per- 
manence. Not that Hlogonings is 
itself a virtue, but the illogicalness 
of. which we speak is not simply 
bad reasoning. It means here only 
that more than. one principle - is 
found to assert itself in every Eng- 
lish social “work. But. these prio- 
ciples are fused into a higher unity, 
The illogicalness is not the cause of 
the permanence, but rather both 
are joint products of a. common 
cause—respect, namely, for the liv- 
ing. forces which exist in human 
natty, ae in a Compromise 
is a healing, a oto FA : 
because it. takes into account actua 
realities, and does not, crush them. 
Compromise ought not to, and can- 
not, save what is worn out and 
gone; but: compromise does not 
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say to an existing force, “There is. 


something more philosophical than 
you; you must vanish into nothing- 
ness.” This is the language held 
by the preachers of absolute ideas: 
very different is that spoken by 
compromise. The superiority of 
compromise. lies in this, that actual 
existence, the proof of real work 
given by experience and duration, 
is, as Bacon long ago remarked, a 
bette: guarantee for truth and effi- 
ciency than any. idea, however 
grandly and philosophically con- 
ceived. A given idea may be the 
wiser and the truer theory, but 
there always remains the fatal un- 
certainty whether its actual appli- 
cation will show it to be so. And 
this is the reason why reform is 
better than revolution; because 
reform strengthens what is known 
to possess value, whilst ideas, till 
tried, can never furnish a safe test 
of trustworthiness. A complete 
breach with the past is for a nation 
to embark on an unknown ocean. 
Reform retains the old landmarks, 
and their power to guide the ship 
has been proved. 

Nor are the soothing qualities of 
comproinise of small account in the 
management of nations. The Reign 
of Terror was not wholly unconnect- 
ed with the dominion of general 
ideas, It is the nature of compromise 
to reduce friction, to prepare minds 
fur the reception of improved me- 
thods, to keep aloof alarm and its 
spasmodic violence, to diminish the 
risks, which must inevitably attend 
every considerable change. England 
has. been an.improving quite as much 
as she has been a permanent nation ; 
and compromise can enter a large 
claim for the merit of the’ result. 
Compromise retains the general 
type of an existing civilisation ; 
and we have no faith in radical 
transformations of the civilisation 
of ‘any people, least of all when 
imposed by force. Neither ruler 
nor philosopher can know all the 
elements of human nature, any 
more than the poets or the painters 
of any age can exhaust all the forms 
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of beauty, or can settle, once for’ 
all, what pictures or what poems 
mankind shall have in perpetanee’ 
Changes made in the name of 4 
general idea are sure to voke. 
reaction in the future under the 
authority of its contradictory; and 
if each idea is to be free to work: 
its will without restraint, the his 
tory of a nation can vat be a 
chronicle of extreme oscillations. 
The pendulum will come back’ to 
its old altitudes on each side. 
One of these broad principles is 
playing at this moment a very pro- 
minent part in this country, and 
will afford an excellent illustration 
of the disintegrating action of un; 
limited doctrines. Religions equal- 
ity is proclaimed by thousands’ of 
tongues as an ultimate principle of 
human nature, as a right inherited 
by every freeman at his birth,’ as 
the governing rule for the regula- 
tion of the relations between social 
life and religion, as one of the most 
sacred and fundamental truths. of 
political philosophy. We are thus 
brought into the presence of a great 
idea. By its aid the intelligence 
of the nineteenth century proposes 
to settle the bitter and rE 
controversies which have tormen 
mankind for more than a thousand 
years. It is reserved for this gen- 
eration to solve the problem which 
Constantine created when he de- 
clared the Empire to be Christian. 
The light of an ultimate idea will 
extinguish the conflict; but whe- 
ther it will solve or destroy ‘the 
problem remains to be considered. 
Religious equality is the wonder- 
working charm which is to paci 
Treland and to heal the woun 
of ages: with religious equality 
every Irishman will become # 
affectionate brother of Englishme 
every Fenian will be convert 
info a loyal subject. of our Queen. 
Religious equality is to appease 
Dissenting animosities. Religious 
equality, Mr. Winterbotham’ as- 
sures us, the Dissenters are resolv- 
ed to have—they will take nothing 
less. Religious equality is to pene- 
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trate into our Universities; to raise 
education to the dignity of pure 
secularism, to give Christians ‘and 
atheists an equal start in run- 
ning this world’s race, to remove 
every. obstacle which confines the 
glorious freedom of thinking, ‘and 
the still more ‘glorious liberty of 
preaching. Equality is to be the 
touchstone by which every institu- 
tion, every social arrangement which 
connects itself with religion, shall 
be tested; no favour which falls 
upon one opinion above another 
shall be endured henceforth. The 
idea shall know no bounds; it shall 
be as infinite as the universe.’ No 
tradition, no prescription, no long 
and unbroken usage—no, not even 
the law of a majority of the people 
—shall stay its majestic action for~ 
an instant; for is it not pure truth, 
and is there any power on earth 
which shall measure itself against 
pure truth? The Irish Church of- 
fends against religious équality: 
it shall perish. Every combination 
of Church with State must include 
some violation of religious equal- 
ity; the State shall know nothing 
of Church or religion. ‘The once 
vaunted Toleration Act falls short 
of equality: toleration shall be ac- 
counted an insult. Nonconform- 
ists shall not suffer themselves to 
be tolerated. The belief in a God 
has hitherto enjoyed advantages 
sanctioned by law; Atheism, in all 
laces belonging to the State, shall 
enceforward stand on the most ab- 
solute level of equality with Ohristi- 
anity. Ifthe State educates, it shall 
ignore religion; for otherwise the 
grand idea would require that it 
should teach Atheism as well ‘as De- 
ism. No official person of any kind 
shall in any assignable way be the 
better or the worse on account. of 
any religious opinion whatever which 
he may hold; for the ‘central idea 
of.réligious equality teaches’ the ‘in- 
contestable proposition, that reli- 
gious opinion is invested ‘with this 
inherent peculiarity, that it is of- 
fended whenever any form of ‘it 
possesses anything which every 
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on form does not possess ‘as 
well. yitigy 

_ Such is. a general description of 
the idea which is announced’ with 
so much pomp, and which ‘is ‘so 
kag applied to every object 
within its h. The assertions 
are overwhelming. They také one’s 
breath away, so awful is their 
universality, so tremendous their 
ran That those who conceive 
this idea in all its ‘amplitude are 
still few, we believe; but ‘that 
these propositions are involved in 
the language now held 6n all ‘sides 
about religious equality is certain. 
Still worse, many who speak in the 
name of this principle would shrink 
from not a few of these conse- 
quences; but unconsciously they 
are effectively promoting fheir ac- 
complishment. A Jargs idea far 
transcends the understandings of 
the many from whose lips it drops; 
and it is impossible to make them 


comprehend their responsibility in 
sdatvebing about seed whose folia 
and fruit are to them unknown. St 
is for the sake of these persons, 
the unreflecting prop rs of doc- 
trines-. which they have not yet 
discerned, that it is desirable to 
linger a little on this idea of re- 
Tigions equality, and to r 
what it really does contain. ~ 

We are far from saying that 
all the assertions which we ‘have 
uoted are entirely false: some of 
the objects which they are. brought 
forward to support will receive the 
approbation -of most ‘thinking ‘men. 
ut the really important point is 
the ‘character of the intellectual 
apparatus by which they are sus- 
tained, the nature of the idea whose 
authority is invoked. Many things 
demanded in the name of religious 

ualify may be sound and 54 
dient, and yet the conception ‘of the 
idea itself of religious equality may 
be most false and most. mischievous, 
Let us examine, then, a little this 
idea: and it is possible. that 
may succeed in showing’ that’ what 
is asked for in its name may often 
be ‘granted most wisely, and” yet 
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the propagation of the unlimited 
doctrine may at the same time be 
full of disaster, 

What, then, is demanded under 
the principle of religious equality ? 
Absolutely equal terms in‘ all, publio 
matters for every religious opinion, 
We ask at. onoe, Is it intended that 
it. should be mowed to the Sove- 
reign of England to be’a Mormon? 
Mormonism is a body .of reli- 
gious opinions; and if. all. reli- 

ious opinions are to. stand on 

e@ same level of equality, Mor- 
monism has as good a right to sit 
on the throne as any other religion. 


The idea of religious equality}must. 


be able to obtain this for Mormon- 
ism, or else the idea falls from its 
high estate: it is no unlimited prin- 
ciple.at all; it, becomes: subordinate 
to other laws; and its authority 
ean be, admitted only where other 
considerations; show it to, be expe- 
dient, Oh, but Mormonism is an 
immoral religion, we shall be told; 
the State has a,right to forbid im- 
morality. True, but the Mormon 
replies. that. his. religion . teaches 
him: that. the polygamy which we 
call immoral is prescribed by his 
religion, and he-can cite in ;his sup- 
port. yast- masses of the human 
race. . The idealist may still main- 
tain that religions opinion is one 
thing and morality another; and 
he may claim to exclude the Mor- 
mon, not because he has a religious 
opinion, but because that religious 
opinion is combined with. an im- 
moral practice. But by his reply 
he imposes upon himself the arden 
of stating the distinction . between 
religion on the one side, and moral- 
ity, as conceived independently of 

religion, on the other. We 
fear that his task will not be an 
easy. one, It is not. very. obvions, 
how to prove that for an atheist, 
who, believes in neither God nor 
fature state, morality can be any- 
thing more than a matter of taste, 
and moral and . immoral _ actions: 
be other than agreeable or disagree- 
able ones; and. if,this is so, the 
exclusion of Mormonism becomes 
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religious persecution, and religious, 
equality disappears. Boys 
Or again; is it proposed that. the 
sovereign of any European State 
should be. suffered. to be.a Mo- 
hammedan, or a Buddbist,.or a pt 
professor. of pure atheism? If h 
idea is true, the advocate of reli- 
gious equality has no. choice but 
to demand such, freedom as § 
right for the sovereign ag for eran, 
other man. It will not do for hit 
to say that the constitution. of mind 
of such a prince would be in too 
violent discord with that of his 
subjects, for this is a consideration 
of expedieney, and if it is made to. 
override the authority of elie 
equality, religious equality in State 
matters is thereby reduced to @ se. 
«ondary and inferior position, We 
may be told that-we are putting ex- 
treme cases. We do so designedly ; 
for it is our clear right to put an ex- 
treme but very: possible case, when 
the object is to test the absolute 
character of a principle. It is pre-. 
posterous nonsense to. imagine that 
religious equality is a rigorous and 
absolute truth, -capable of -unre-. 
stricted application. It is ridiculous 
even to suppose that ina Christian 
country it would: be possible to place 
all religions.on a footing of strict 
equality. It is not religious equal. 
ity to allow a man to shut himself 
up for life in a cloister, and to for- 
bid another -from_ saving ; his . soul 
hereafter by throwing himself under 
the wheels,.of Juggernaut. Upon 
such a principle. why should. not-a 
man be able to. throw. away his life 
to secure, as he believes, an enor- 
mous gain? It is Fh persecution 
to prevent him, We praise.a man 
who dies for his country—that is, 
who gives away his life for our 
benefit; but we forbid him to do 
it for his own, eyen - when -his reli- 
gion calls upon. him‘to make the 
sacrifiee. The matter ‘will not beat 
& moment’s inyestigation, The 
simple fact is, that -religious- equality 
is simply impossible... There, are 
religions so shocking to our, feel- 
ings that, we will not consent to 
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live with those who practise, them ;,; 
and, thus religious equality comes, 
to,ap end. S587 : 

The absurdity.of this, extraordi-; 
nary pretension, will be still more 
transparent, if, we.; compare . the, 
equality claimed in, religion, with, 
the -equality practised in civil. mat- 
ters... In, the, secular, world perfect 
equality is.found. nowhere, it 
not exist;, All opinions do not stand, 
in any country in ;the world.on the, 
same, absolute level; seme are al- 
ways at a disadvantage relatively to. 
others: In the purest, republic the 
opinion of the majority prevails, and 
acts. It;rules for the time.being; 
it regulates. the. course of - public. 
affairs: it places those -who hold. 
it-in positions of power and emolu- 
ment: it ejects others from. offices, 
from. which. they derived their daily; 
bread: it scatters inequality broad- 
cast all. round, Yet. men..do not 
cry out. against.such: a system as @ 
gross, breach of ciyil. or republican 
equajity, They do notrexclaim that 
one. man shall not;haye.one single: 
political or social advantage above, 
another, because civil equality would. 
then be violated. _The Free-traders 
of the West do not vociferate about: 
inequality, because, their economi- 
cal opinions are overridden,.and the 
Protectionist . doctrines. of. the At- 
lantic States prevail... Civil equality: 
is considered as established. when, 
equal chances are given to. all opin- 
ions, when each is allowed to assert, 
itself freely, and enceunters. no ob- 
stacle in winning: converts ;. but. 
when, also, the opinion that. proves 
the strongest obtains a most real 
mastery in the enactment of laws. 
and the administration, of .govern-. 
ment. :. But obviously this is a. lim- 
ited and, restricted equality.: as a. 
fact, in the practical positions of men 
there is inequality, for law favours, 
and; acts upon one set of opinions, 
and places the others at. a, material, 
and. positive disadvantage. . The, 
claim set. up for religions, capalivy 
is. pometning quite. different from 
this., It,will- not. suffer any opinion 
adopted .by a majority, however 


does Slate, itr shall yours 


strong, ; to, -prevail,_;.It.dem 
from.,.every . body... of: religi 


| whether, few: or, many--for perfect 


—8, veto; on. the action of others; 
and::w: is such a thing. heard of. 
in, Ra oneal “pce It; enables. a. 
man, to say: ‘Since. , 
inion, not Bee ad by; the. 

+: the 


“tao on nothing of . numbers, 


‘since, it, 


ig not the religion 


neither: shall, yours be ;, since. the, 
State. does nothing for my religion, 
neither shall it for yours. .You may, 

i Lreckon, 


count a8. many as ; 
units among my fellow-religioniste ;, 
your, majority goes: for nothing, for. 
the principle. of religions Ly cass 
prohibits ; every.. form of ..stpport 
to. you which. is. not .eqnally..ac- 
corded to.me.,. And since. you. will 
not. adopt ,my religion . and . 
with me, and carry out.my opinions, 
neither ‘shall you bine, "aw Pahoa 
because. then you woul some. 
thing. from :the, State which I. do 
not, and, the immortal: ,principle. of 
religious equality would be destroy- 
ed,” .. Does.not everyone in R 
feel, that this is pure and undeniab: 
nonsense? and yet. if religious equal-, 
ity-is an absolute truth, it can py 
as. Mr. Winterbotham. assures us, no-. 
thing less than this: ‘“‘ There be. 
no State Church,”’ exclaim, the Ideale, 
ists,.‘‘ because a State Chureh must, 
necessarily favour some. religious 
opinions. above othérs. As abody of 
men living together in the world, you 
shall not.give effect re ig of your 
engest convictions and feelings, 
to. the most powerful impulses of 
your, being,..to, the most bindi 
and . profoundly interesting of: all 
relations, because we these. 
feelings religious, anda fundamen- 
tal.law.of human nature . declares 
that religious impulses and convic- 
tions shall never enter inte national 
organiastion, because whilst in all 
civil matters there may be inequal-. 
ity, in religious there calle none,” 
4 re ot -divnctign : paps reve 
ween.such reasonings e ar- 
guments which are levelled against 
any, form, of State .Ohurch, on. 
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, ams whether of political expe- 
iency or of the interests themselves 


of the Ohristian’ faith. Whether 
well founded or not, such argaments 
are ectl legitimate. - They ‘are 
not ‘tain with the absurdity 
which attaches to the absolute doc- 
trine of religious equality. It is 
fair to maintain that an Establish- 
ment is an injury to Ohristianity, 
and that religion would thrive bet- 
ter under the agency of Voluntary 
Churches.. Or again, it is strictly 
reasonable to argue against any 
actual State Ohurch, that the con- 
dition of the ‘nation is altered, and 
that Nonconformists have acquired 
a weight and importance which 
ought not to be disregarded, on the 
score either of reason or safety. 
It is as legitimate to urge the modi- 
fication or the abolition of a State 
Ohurch on such principles, as to 
advocate the reform of the House 
of Commons, or the abolition of the 
House of Lords. No bar can be 
placed on the utterance of such 
an argument, but its basis is cer- 
tainly not the abstract principle 
of religions equality. It is one 
thing to say that an actually ex- 
isting inequality has become in- 
capable of justification, and that 
altered circumstances authorise a 
demand for revision; and it is an- 
other thing to say that there must 
be ‘no inequality, no State action 
whatever, in matters of religion. 
Voluntary Ohurches may be the ex- 
pedient and the right system, but 
the assertion that a large majority 
of a people who think otherwise 
are forbidden to carry out their 
opinion by a constituent law of 
the human mind, requires a prin- 
ciple of a very different quality 
from that which we have recognised 
in abstract aoe equality. Some 
better philosophy must be produced 
before we can admit the existence 
of such fn ‘nitimate fact‘ in the 
nature of man. - m 4 

It is very easy to ‘give a gran 
philosophical air to'these pretended 
absolate ‘rights, but they are pure 
fictions. Thereis no absolute poli- 
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tical or social ‘right, and: ‘there 
never has been in the history of the 
human race. That an individual, 
in the name of any ‘so-called /prin- 
ciple, can dictate to others: an} 
terms on which ’ they «shall | live 
with him, is a glating absurdity. 
The greatest of tights, the ‘right to 
live, no man possesses absolutely; 
he has no right to’ be‘ saved from 
starving. How many’ nations, of 
the many which have peopled the 
world, have had ‘a poorlaw? What 
right would be violated if the north 
of England said to the south that 
it disliked the southern men, and 
would not live with them? Is not 
the principle of nationality but a 
specimen of this feeling? Abstract 
political rights have long been re- 
cognised to be nonsense. No man 
has a right to be governed by~an 
émperor or ® king, or a constitu- 
tional government, or a republic. 
It is very possible to prefer a re- 
public, and it may be very reason- 
able; but the whole history of 
human beings demonstrates over- 
whelmingly that an abstract right 
to be a member ofa, republic is not 
a primary instinct, much less ‘an 
indefensible Tight, implanted in the 
human breast. But has not a man 
and “a nation a right to justiov} 
They have, most indisputably ; but 
jastice is not a collection of abstract. 
formulas, a code of positive natural 
enactments. The application of jus- 
tice presupposes relations ies 
jre-existing: it ‘judges’ them,’ 

earns their spirit, and ‘inquires 
whether each man has his legiti- 
mate portion under these relations, 
whether in a given arrangement 
partialities have been committed, 
and an unequal or disproportionate 
distribution of advantages has been 
sanctioned. Justice is an idea, but 
an idea is not made up of Act’ of 
Parliament clauses. ° 


e ‘applica- 
tion of the idea of justice is: not 
the same in ‘different countries. 
The suppression of a+ free press 
would be’ accounted an injustice 
and a breach of political. right“in 
England; it ‘does ‘not follow that 
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it. would be . wrong, or 
ia, 4 ; 
et if in the civil. world, these 
things are well understood, how 
comes it to pass; that in religious 
matters the same clearness of per- 
ception has not. been reached ? 
How is it that vague notions of inde- 
feasible right, of right which claims 
recognition from .eyery human be- 
ing, which refuses to be controlled 
or limited, and which places a. man 
with a religious opinion, as it were, 
in the very centre of society, and 
declares that not only shall he be 
freely allowed to hold it, but that 
every other human being shall be 
forbidden to carry into action any 
other religious opinion that is op- 
posed toit? The history and nature 
of, Christianity will explain this 
maryellous fact. . Christianity is a 
religion of belief—of.. opinion—and 
it alleges that mankind are saved 
by belief. The tremendous stake 
of happiness or misery in @ future 
world thus inyests belief—opinion 
—with immeasurable importance. 
Right belief produees_ infinitely 
blessed consequences; wrong belief 
ight be destructive to its holder, 
and its propagation involve inde- 
scribable injury to those who might 
be persuaded to adopt it. Hence 
grew up the fatal plant of persecu- 
tion, the determination to suppress 
misbelief as a civil and _ social: as 
well as a religious crime. . The pro- 
fessors. of the. beliefs condemned 
were compelled, by. the very nature 
of Christianity, to maintain. their 
opinions at all hazards:. conscience 
prompted unyielding -resistance, and 
thus began a struggle of which the 
bitter fruits have lasted to the pre- 
sent hour. The duty.and morality 
of persecution were gradually over- 
thrown, and a triumphant stand 
was made on the grand principle 
that each human conscience is re- 
sponsible to God alone for its be- 
liefs, and that every penalty imposed 
on any opinion, as..such; simply 
because it was erroneous, Was)a 
violation of . religion and social 
polity alike. Toleration was. first 


unjust ip 
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succe achieved, but the heat 
en by the strife has not 
uffered the winning party to eon- 
tent themselves with a victory of 
such inestimable value to civilisa- 
and. to religion. _ Religious 
opinion hasbeen invested with an 
excessive and irrational prerogative. 
It was demanded with reason ths 
the State should punish no form of 
belief. as erroneous; but when the 
respect claimed for the personal 
belief of every man was pushed to 
the extent that not only should 
he be entitled to practise his own 
belief freely, but further, that the 
State—that is, the collective aggre- 
gate. of individual men —should 
abstain: from all religious action, 
because.to act on any one belief 
was to, grant favour and privilege 
above others, reason and political 
philosophy were scattered to the 
winds. The proposition that. opin- 
ion ought not to be persecuted, con- 
tains no proof that no opinion 
ought to be acted upon. The dis- 
approval of a religious opinion by 
a portion of the people is no more 
an argument—in an absolute sense, 
in a sense distinct from expedi- 
ency—against its adoption by the 
State, than the condemnation by 
certain persons of - hanging for 
murder, or of the wiekedness of 
war, amounts to, a necessary pr 
hibition of hanging or fighting, 
It is perfectly impossible for. any 
body of religionists. to produce a 
principle which can warrant such a 
monstrous claim to .a right of veto 
onall action. .The Quakers, are 
made to pay war-taxes, though they 
think war to be wicked; how is it 
possi then, to pretend that the 
te shall not support any religious 
organisation, simply because there 
are some. who thank that the belief 
implied in that organisation is er- 
roneous, or who demand that no 
opinion shall have, a particle. of 
public action accorded. to it which 
is not granted.to every other? - 
_ We are now in a condition to 
deal. with. the much-vaunted. prin- 
ciple of religious equality. As an 
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absolute ‘right, as a le. requir- 
ing that the State Bat aware a 
action whatever in matters of reli- 
Zion, because it is impossible that 
the State should ‘so act without 
bestowing a relative advantage of 
some kind on ‘a particular. religi- 
‘ous opinion, religious equality is a 
sam ager and social absurdity. 
ut as a practical principle falling 
into the general domain of justice 
and expediency, as a measure and 
rule for the Btate’s conduct in 
its relations to religious matters, 
religious equality rises to the. high- 
est dignity and authority. So un- 
derstood, it may enjoin many regu- 
lations which would déserve no re- 
spect whatever if demanded on the 
score of redressing mere preference. 
Let us take, ‘for instance, the vexed 
question of a State Church. To 
say that there must be no State 
‘Church, ‘because’ Comptists do not 
believe in a God, or Mohammedans 
do not recognise. Christ, would be 
‘to stand on a doctrine ‘so ‘philoso- 
phically false, that if fairly and con- 
sistently carried out it would ‘be 
destructive of society altogether. 
But to say of an existing State 
Ohurch that’ it “is disliked - by 
such extensive masses of the com- 
munity that it requires adjustment 
and modification, or that it de- 
mands assent to dogmas which can 
fairly be shown ta’be unnecessary, 
as peremptory ‘conditions of com- 
munion, or that its vitality is worn 
out, or that ‘its general structure 
is unsujted to the ideas of our day, 
—these, and all ‘similar assertion 
have a perfect right to be heard an 
weighed, and into this discussion it 
is most fitting that the idea of what 
is due to Nonconforinists ‘should 
enter as a principle to be respected. 
Or again: the yet broader question 
can most legitimatély be raised 
whether the cause of. religion and 
the welfare of the State might 
not be practically benefited by the 
substitution of Voluntary for State 
Oburches, and whether stch volun- 
tary associations ought ‘or ought not 
to receive pecuniary support from 
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the funds of the State? Or agait’: 
the rule of religious equality m 
rightly receive ‘yet more attentive 
consideration in relation to. so‘com- 
plicated a social difficulty ‘as pre- 
sents itself in Ireland. The his 
‘tory of the Protestant Church, ‘its 
rise and its continuance, the num- 
bers of the Catholic population, the 
national peculiarities of the rac 
the organisation of the Roman. Os- 
tholic Church, its probable ‘position 
after the disestablishment of ‘tHe 
Anglican Ohurch, the weight ‘to 
be assigned ‘to the demand for dis- 
establishment under the actual cir- 
cumstances of the case,—these are 
considerations . of the highest’ mo- 
ment, entitled to the most’ careftl 
examination, and assuredly th 
proclaim with one voice that the 
thought of ‘religions equality, an 
equality fairly’ alatined between 
both sides, should not be absent 
for an instant from the ‘investiga- 
tion. To weigh with care and jus- 
tice and true appreciation © these 
various and conflicting elements 
of this weighty ' problem, is the 
province of a great statesman, is 
& mission which none but a great 
statesman can fulfil: To vociferate 
about religious equality; to thrust 
aside the battitiatton of ‘all these 
matters as superfluous labour wast- 
ed. on a question already deter- 
mined by one paramount principle; 
to take no circumstances into ac- 
count ; to declare that nations are 
by the very idea of their nature 
societies which forbid a single so- 
cial act from being done out of a 
religious belief or principle; to shut 
out the motives and influences most 
determinative of human ‘life from 
the joint action of men’ collected 
into combined peoples, on the mis- 
erable gronnd that ‘not one single 
thing shall ‘be done’ in behalf’ of 
one religious opinion which is not 
equally done in behalf of every 
other, however - contemptible, pa- 
gan, and degrading it may ‘be,—to 
utter such ignorant trash is’ the 
task of violent bigots or ignorant 
charlatans. © 
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A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem. 


A ROMAN, LAWYER IN JERUSALEM—FIRST CENTORY. 


Manrovs, abiding in Jerusalem, |" * , 

Greeting to Caius, his best friend, in Rome! 

Salve ! these nts will be borne to you 

By Lucius, who is wearied with ‘this place, 

Sated with travel, looks upon the East 

As simply hateful—blazing, barren, bleak- 

And longs again to find himself in Rome. 

After the tumult of its streets, its trains 

Of slaves and clients, and its villas cool 

With marble porticoes beside the sea, 

And friends and banquets,—more than-all, its games, — 
This life seems blank and flat. He pants to stand 
In its vast circus all alive with heads 

And quivering arms and floating robes,—the air 
Thrilled by the roaring fremitus of men,— 

The sunlit awning heaving overhead, 
Swollen and strained against its corded veins, 

And flapping out its hem with loud report,— 
The wild beasts roaring from the pit: below,— 
The wilder crowd responding from above, 

With one long yell that sends the startled blood 
With thrill and sudden flush into the cheeks,— 

A hundred trumpets screaming,—the dull thump 
Of horses galloping across the’ sand,— 

The clang of scabbards, the sharp clash of steel,— 
Live swords, that whirl a circle of grey fire,— 
Brass helmets flashing ’neath their streaming hair,— 
A universal tumult,—then a hush 

Worse than the tumult—all eyes straining down 
To the arena’s pit—all lips set close— 

All museles strained,—and then that sudden yell; 
Habet |! —That’s Rome, says Lucius: s0 it is ! 
That is, ’tis his Rome—’tis not yours and mine. 


And yet, great Jupiter here at my side — 

He stands with face aside as if he saw 

The games he thus describes, and says, “Thats life ! 
“Life! life! my friend, and this is simply death ! 
“Ah! for my Rome!” I jot his very words 

Just as he utters them. I hate these games, 

And Lucius knows it, yet he will go on, 

And all against my will he stirs my blood— 

So I suspend my letter for a while. . 


A walk has calmed me—I begin again— 

Letting this last page, since itis written, stand. 
Lucius is going: you will see him soon 

In our great Forum, there with him will walk, 
And hear him rai! and rave against the East. 

I stay behind,—for these bare silences, 

These hills that in the sunset melt,and barn, 

This proud stern people, these dead.seas and lakes, . 
These sombre cedars, this intense still sky, 
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To me, o’erwearied with Life’s din and strain, 
Are grateful as the solemn blank of night 
After the fierce day’s irritant excess ; 
Besides, a deep absorbing interest 

Detains me here, fills up my mind, and sways. 
My inmost thoughts,—has got as *twere a gripe 
Upon my very hfe, as strange as new. 

I scarcely know how well to speak of this, 
Fearing your raillery at best,—at worst 

Even your contempt; yet, spite of all, I speak. 


First, do not deem me to have lost my head, 
Sun-struck, as that man Paulus was at Rome. 
No, I am sane as ever, and my pulse 

Beats even, with no fever in my blood, _., 
And yet I half incline to think his words, 
Wild. as they were, were not entirely wild. 
Nay, shall I dare avow it? I half tend, 

Here in this place, surrounded by these men,— 
Despite the jeering natural at first, 

And then the pressure of my life-long thought 
Trained up against it,—to excuse his faith, 
And half admit the Christus he thinks God 
Is, at the least, a most mysterious man. 

Bear with me if I now avow so much: 

When next we meet I will expose my mind, 
But now the subject _I must scarcely touch. 


How many a time, while sauntering up and down 
The Forum’s space, or pausing ’neath the shade 
Of some grand temple, arch, or portico, 

Have we discussed some knotty point of law, 
Some curious case, whose contradicting facts 
Looked Janus-faced to innocence and. guilt. . 

I see you now arresting me, to note 

With quiet fervour and uplifted hand 

Some subtle view or fact by me o’erlooked, © 
And urging me, who always strain my point 
(Being too much, I know, a partisan), 
To pause, and press not to the issue so, 

But more apart, with less impetuous zeal, 
Survey as.from an upper floor the facts. 


I need you now to rein me in, too quick 

To ride a whim beyond the term of Truth, 
For here a case comes up to which in vain 

I seek the clue: you could clear up my mind, 
But you are absent—so I send these notes, 


The case is of one Judas, Simon’s son, 

Iscariot called—a Jew—and one of those 

Who followed Christus, held by some a god, 

But deemed by others to have preached and taught 
A superstition vile, of which one point 

Was worship of an ass; but this'is false! 

Judas, his follower, al] the sect declare, 
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Bought by a bribe of thirty silver coins, . 
Basely betrayed « Rare nee we @eath. é 
The question is,—Did Ju doing 
Act from Nene ion wi ns ge 

Or, all things taken carefully in view, » 

Can he be justified in what he did?" 


Here on the spot, surrounded by the men 
Who acted in the drama, I have sought 

To study out this strange and tragic case. 
Many are dead,—as Herod, Oaiaphas, 

And also Pilate—a most worthy man, 

Under whose rule, but all without his fault, 
And, as I fancy, all against his will, 

Christus was crucified. This I regret: 

His words with me would have the greatest weight ; 
But Lysias still is living, an old man, 

The chief of the Centurions, whose report 

Is to be trusted, as he saw and heard, 

Not once, but many a time and oft, this man. 
His look and bearing, Lysias thus describes: — 






“Tall, slender, not erect, a little bent; 

“ Brows arched and dark ; a high-ri lofty head ; 
y “Thin temples, veined and delicate; large eyes, 

“Sad, very serious, seeming as it were 

“To look beyond you, and whene’er he spoke 

“Tilumined by an inner lamping light,— 

“* At times, too, gleaming with a strange wild fire 

‘‘ When taunted by the rabble in the streets ; 

“ A Jewish face, complexion pale but dark ; 

“Thin, high-art nostrils, quiverin: constantly ; 

“Long nose, fall lips, hands tapering, fall of veins ; 

“His movements nervous: as he walked he seemed 

‘‘Scarcely to heed the persons whom he passed, 

‘ And for the most part gazed upon the ground. 


“ As for his followers, I knew them all— 

‘“‘ A strange mad set and full of fancies wild— 

* John, Peter, James—and Judas best of all— 

‘« All seemed to me good men without offence,— 
; “A little crazed,—but who is wholly sane? 

“They went about and cured the sick and halt, 

“ And gave away their money to the poor, 

“ And all their talk was charity and peace. 

“Tf Christus thought and said he was a god, 

“°T was harmless madness, not deserving death. 

‘“‘ What most aroused the wealthy Rabbis’ rage 

“Was that he set the poor against the rich 7 

“ And cried that rich men all would go to hell, } 

“‘ And, worst of all, roundly denounced the priests, 

“ With all their rich phylacteries and robes, — 

‘‘ Said they were hypocrites who made long prayers, 

“ And robbed poor widows and devoured their means, 

“ And were at best but whited sepulchres : 

“ And this it was that brought him to the Cross. 
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“ Those who’ went with him and believed in him 

“ Were mostly dull, uneducated men, 

‘‘ Simple and honest, dazed by what he did, 

“ And misconceiving every word he said. 

“ He led them with him in a spell-bound awe, 

‘“* And all his cures they called miraculous. 

“ They followed him like sheep where’er he went, 
“ With feelings mixed of wonder, fear, and love. 
“Yes! I suppose they loved him, though they fled 
“Stricken with fear when we arrested him.” 


“What! all—all fled?” I asked. “ Did none remain?” 


“ Not one,” he said—“ all left him to his fate. 
“ Not one dared own he was a follower— 
“Not one gave witness for him of them all. 
“Stop! When I say not one of them, I mean 
“ No one but Judas—Judas whom they call 
“The traitor—who betrayed him to his death. 
“He rushed into the council-hall and cried, 

*¢ ¢°Tigs I _have sinned—Ohristus is innocent.’ ”’ 


And here I come to what of all I’ve heard 
Most touched me,—I for this my letter write. 
Paulus, you know, had only for this man, 

This Judas, words of scorn and bitter hate. 
Mark now the different view that Lysias took! 
When, urged by me, his story thus he told :— 


“Some say that Judas was a base, vile man, 

“ Who sold his master for the meanest bribe ; 

“ Others again insist he was most right, 

“ Giving to justice one who merely sought 

“To overthrow the Church, subvert the law, 

“ And on its ruins build himself a throne. 

“T, knowing Judas—and none better knew— 
“T, caring nought for Christus more than him, 
“ But hating lies, the simple truth will tell. 

** No man can say I ever told a lie -— 

“T am too old now to begin. Besides, 

“The truth is truth, and let the truth be told. 

“* Judas, I say, alone of all the men 

‘Who followed Christus, thought that he was God. 
‘Some feared him for his power of miracles; 
“Some were attracted by a sort of spell; 
““Some followed him to hear his sweet clear voice 
“ And gros speaking, hearing with their ears, 
“‘ And knowing not the sense of what he said— 
“ But one alone believed he was the Lord, 

“ The true Messiah of the Jews. That one 
“Was Judas—he alone of all the crowd. 


“‘ He to betray his master for a bribe! 
“He last of all. I say this friend of mine 
‘“* Was brave when all the rest were cowards there. 
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“His was a noble nature: frank and bold, 

‘“‘ Almost to rashness bold, yet sensitive, - 

““ Who took his dreams for firm realities— 

‘“‘ Who once believing, all in all believed— 
‘Rushing at obstacles and seorning risk, 

‘“‘ Ready to venture all to gain his end, 

“No conipromise or subterfuge for him, 

“His act went from his thought straight to the butt ; 
“ Yet with this ardent and impatient’ mood 

“ Was joined a visionary mind that took 
“Impressions quick and fine, yet deep as life. 

“ Therefore it was that in this subtle soil 

“The master’s words took root and grew and flowered. 
‘* He heard and followed and obeyed ; his faith 

“ Was serious, earnest, real—winged to fly; 

“ He doubted not, like some who walked with bim— 
“ Desired no first place, as did James and John— 
‘‘ Denied him not with Peter: not to him 

“ His master said, ‘Away! thou’rt an offence; 

** ‘Get thee behind me, Satan! ’—not to him, 

““¢ Am I so long with ye who know me not?’ 

“ Fixed as a rock, untempted by desires 

“To gain the post of honour when his Lord 

‘“‘ Should come to rule—chosen from out the midst 
“Of six-score men as his apostle—then 

‘“* Again selected to the place of trust, 

‘** Unselfish, honest, he among them walked. 


“ That he was honest, and was so esteemed, 

“Ts plain from this,—they chose him out of all 
“To bear the ¢gmmon purse, and take and pay. 

“ John says he was a thief, because he grudged 

‘“‘ The price that for some ointment once was paid, 
‘* And urged ’twere better given to the poor. 

“ But did not Christus ever for the poor 

“ Lift up his voice,—‘ Give all things to the poor ! 
“¢ Sell everything and give all to the poor!’ 

“ And Judas, who believed, not made believe, 

“ Used his own words, and Christus, who excused 
“ The gift because of love, rebuked him not. 
“Thief! ay, he ’twas, this very thief, they chose 
‘To bear the purse and give alms to the poor. 
“T, for my part, see nothing wrong in this.” 


“But why, if Judas was a man like this, 
“Frank, noble, honest *—here I interposed— 
“ Why was it that he thus betrayed his Lord?” 


“This question oft did I reyolve,” said he, 

‘‘ When all the facts were fresh, and oft revolved 
‘Tn later days, and with no change of mind ; 

“ And this is my solution of the case :— 


‘Daily he heard his master’s voice proclaim, 
‘““*T am the Lord! the Father lives in me! 
‘“** Who knoweth me knows the Eternal God! 
“* He who believes in me shall never die! 
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‘““*No! he shall see me with my.angels come 

‘“‘¢ With power and glory here upon the earth 
“To j the quick and dead! Among you here 
‘“<¢Some shall not taste of death before 1 come 

“ ¢ God’s kingdom to establish on the earth!’ 


“What meant these words? They seethed in Judas’ soul. 
“ ‘Here is my God—Messias, King of kings, 

“¢ Christus, the Lord—the Saviour of us all. 

“¢ How long shall he be taunted and reviled, 

‘““¢ And threatened by this crawling scum of men ? 
‘““¢Oh, who shall urge the coming of that day 

“ “When he in majesty shall clothe himself 

‘“‘¢ And stand before the astounded world its King?’ 
‘“‘ Long brooding over this inflamed his soul. 

“ And, ever rash in schemes as wild in thought, 

“ At last he said, ‘ No longer will I bear 

“ ‘This ignominy heaped upon my Lord. 

‘“¢¢ No man hath power to harm the Almighty One. 
“ ¢ Ay, let men’s hand be lifted, then at once, 

“*¢ Effalgent like the sun, swift like the sword, 

“¢ The jagged lightning flashes from the cloud, 

“ «Shall he be manifest—the living God— 

*¢ And prostrate all shall on the earth adore! * 


“ Such was his thought when at the passover 
“The Lord with his disciples met and supped : 

** And Christus saw the trouble in his mind, 

“ And said, ‘Behold, among you here is one 

“* That shall betray me—he to whom I give 

“¢ This sop,’—and he the sop to Judas gave; 

“ And added— That thou doest, quickly do;’ 

‘* And Judas left him, hearing these last words— 
‘* * Now shall the Son of man be glorified.’ 


‘** Ah yes! his master had divined his thoaght— 
‘“‘His master should be glorified through him, 


“ Straight unto me and the high priests he came, 

‘* Filled with this hope, and said, ‘ Behold me here, 
© * Judas, a follower of Christus!—Oome! 

“¢T will point out my master whom you seek!’ 

* And out at once they sent me with my band; 

“ And as we went, I said, rebuking him, 

“* * How, Judas, is it you who thus betray 

“*¢ The lord and master whom you love, to death?’ 
** And, smiling, then he answered, ‘Fear you not; 
“Do you your duty ; take no heed of me.’ 

‘* *Ts not this vile?’ I said; ‘I had not deemed 
“*Such baseness in you,’ ‘Though it seem so now,’ 
*¢ Still smiling, he replied, ‘ wait till the end.’ 

“‘ Then turning round as to himself he said, 

“** Now comes the hour that I have prayed to see— 
“ ¢The hour of joy to all who know the truth.’ 


“Ts this man mad?’ I thought, and looked at him; 
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“ And, in the darkness creeping swiftly on F 
‘+ His face was glowing, almost shone with light ;7 é 

‘“‘ And rapt as if in visionary thought 

‘He walked beside me, gazing at the’ sky. 


“ Passing at last beyond the Oedron brook, 


“We reached a garden on whose open fo 

“Dark vines were loosely swinging. Here we paused, 
“ And lifted up our torches, and beheld 

‘¢ Against the blank white wall a shadowy group, 
“There waiting motionless, without a word : 

‘A moment, and with rapid nervous step 

“ Judas alone advanced, and, as he reached 

“The tallest figure, lifted quick his head ; 

“‘ And erying, ‘Master! Master!’ kissed his cheek. 
“We, knowing it was Christus, forward pressed. 

‘** Malchus was at my side, when suddenl 

‘“‘ A sword flashed out from one among them there, 

‘** And sheared his ear. At once our swords flashed out, 
“‘ But Christus, lifting up his hand, said, ‘ Peace, 

‘“« ‘Sheathe thy sword, Peter—I must drink the cup.’ 
“ And I cried also, ‘ Peace, and sheathe your swords.’ 
“ Then on bis arm I placed my hand, and said, 

‘“**Tn the law’s name.’ He nothing said, but reached 
‘* His arms out, and we bound his hands with cords. 
“This done I turned, but all the rest had fled, 

‘“* And he alone was left to meet his fate. .. 


‘My men I ordered then to take and bear 

“‘ Their prisoner to the city; and at once 

“They moved away. I, seeing not our guide, 

“ Oried, ‘ Judas! ’"—but no answer; then a groan 

“‘So sad and deep it startled me, T turned, 

“‘ And there, against the wall, with ghastly face, 

“ And eyeballs starting in a frenzied glare, 

“ As in a fit, lay Judas; his weak arms 

“ Hung lifeless down, his mouth half open twitched, 

“ His hands were clutched and clenched into his robes, 
“ And now and then his breast heaved with a gasp. 
“Frightened, I dashed some water in his face, 

‘Spoke to him, lifted him, and rubbed his hands. 

“ At last the sense came back into his eyes, 

“Then with a sudden spasm fled again, 

“ And to the ground he drop searched him o’er, 
“Fearing some mortal wound, yet none I found. 

“Then with a gasp again the life returned, 

** And stayed, but still with strong convulsion twitched. 
‘“** Speak, Judas! speak!’ I eried. * What does this mean?’ 
“No answer! ‘Speak, man!’ Then at last/he ed. 
“* Go, leave me! leave me, Lysias, Ob, my t 

“* What have I done? Oh, Christus! Master, Lord, 

““¢ Forgive me, oh, forgive me!’ Then'a cry 

“Of agony that pi me to the h 

“ As grovelling on the ground he ed away 

* And} hid his face, and shuddered in his robes. 

‘‘ Was this the man whose face an hour ago 
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“Shone with a joy so strange? . What means it, all? 
“Ts this a sudden madness? ‘Speak!’ I cried. 

“¢ What means this, Judas? Be a man and speak?’ 
“Yet there he lay, and neither moved nor spoke. 

‘“‘T thought that he had fainted, till at last 

‘‘ Sudden he turned, and grasped my arm, and cried, 

“*¢ Say, Lysias, is this true, or am I mad?’ 

“¢ What true?’ Isaid. ‘True that you seized the Lord! 
“ ¢ You could not seize him—he is God the Lord! 

“¢T thought I saw you seize him. Yet I know 

‘“*¢ That was impossible, for he is God! 

“¢ And yet you live—you live. He spared you, then, 
“¢ Where am I? what has happened? A black clond 
**¢Oame o’er me when you laid your hands ou him. 

‘““¢ Where are they all? Where ishe? Lysias, speak!’ 


“‘ ¢ Judas,’ I said, ‘ what folly is all this? 

‘“‘¢ Christus my men have bound and borne away ; 

‘¢¢ The rest have fled. Rouse now and come with me! 
‘¢ ¢ My men await me, rouse yourself, and come!’ 





‘*¢ Throwing his arms up, in a fit he fell, 

“‘ With a loud shriek that pierced the silent night. 
“T could not stay, but, calling instant aid, 

‘“‘ We bore him quick to the adjacent house, 

‘“* And placing him in kindly charge, I left, 

“ Joining my men who stayed for me below. 


“ Straight to the high priest’s house we hurried on, 

‘“¢ And Obristus in an inner room we placed, 

“Set at his door a guard, and then came out. 

‘“ After a time there crept into the hall, 

‘¢ Where round the blazing coals we sat, a man, 

‘‘ Who in the corner crouched, ‘What man are you?’ . 
“‘ Oried some one; and I, turning, looked at him. 
“Twas Peter. ‘’Tis a fellow of that band 

“ ¢ That followed Christus, and believed in him.’ 

“ ¢°Tis false!’ cried Peter ;—and he cursed and swore, 
“¢T know him not—I never saw the man.’ 

“‘ But I said nothing. Soon he went away. 


“ That night I saw not Judas. The next day, 

“ Ghastly, clay-white, a shadow of a man, 

“ With robes all soiled and torn, and tangled beard, 

‘¢ Into the chamber where the council sat 

“ Came feebly s ring: scarce should I have known 
“°T was Judas, with that haggard, blasted face: 

“ So had that night’s great horror altered him. 

** As one all blindly. walking in a dream 

“ He to the table came—against it leaned— 

‘* Glared wildly round a while ;—then, stretching forth, 
“ From his torn robes a trembling hand, flung down 

“ As if a snake had stung him, a small purse, 

“‘ That broke and scattered its white coins about,— 

“ And, with a shrill voice, cried, ‘ Take back the purse! 
“ ¢°Twas not for that foul dross I did the deed— 
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“¢°T was not for that—oh, horror! not for that}, 
““¢ Bat that I did believe he was' the Lord; ; 
‘“¢ And that he is the Lord I still believe. 

“¢ But oh, the sin!—thesin!.; I have be 
“¢The innocent blood, and I am Jost|—am 1? 
“So crying, round his face his robes he threw, — 
“ And blindly rushed away ;.and we, aghast, 

“ Looked round,—and no one for a moment spoke. 


“Seeing that face, I could but fear the end; 
“For death was in it, looking through his eyes. 
“‘ Nor could I follow to arrest the fate 

“ That drove him madly on with scorpion whip, 


“ At last the duty of the day was done, 

“ And night came on. Forth from the gates I went, 
‘** Anxious and pained by many a dubious thought, 
“To seek for Judas, and to comfort him. 

“The sky was dark with heavy lowering clouds; 

‘ A lifeless, stifling air weighed on the world; 

“A dreadful silence like a nightmare lay 

*‘ Orouched on its bosom, waiting, grim and grey, 
“In horrible suspense of some dread thing. 

“ A creeping sense of death, a sickening smell, 

“‘ Infected the dull breathing of the wind. 

“‘ A thrill of ghosts went by me now and then, 

“ And made my flesh creep as I wandered on, 

“* At last I came to where a cedar stretched 

“‘Tts black arms out beneath a dusky rock, 

“ And, passing through its shadow, all at once 

‘“‘T started; for against the dubious light 

‘‘ A dark and heavy mass that to and fro 

“Slung slowly with its weight, before me grew. 

‘“‘ A sick dread sense came over me; I stopped—- 
‘““T could not stir. A cold and clammy sweat 

‘‘ Qozed out all over me; and all my limbs, 

‘“‘ Bending with tremulous weakness like a child’s, 
‘““Gave way beneath me. Then a sense of shame 
“ Aroused me, I advanced, stretched forth my hand 
‘‘ And pushed the shapeless mass; and at my touch 
‘Tt yielding swung—the branch above it creaked— 
“ And back returning struck against. my face. 

“ A human body! as it dead or not? 

“ Swiftly my sword I drew and cut it down, 

‘“* And on the sand all heavily it dro B 

“T plucked the robes away, to ape e face— 

“°T was Judas, as I feared, cold, stiff, and dead : 

“‘ That suffering heart of his had ceased to beat.” 


Thus Lysias spoke, and ended. ‘I confess 

This story of poor Judas touched me much. 
What horrible revulsions must have passed 
Across that spirit in those few last hours! ~ 
What storms, that tore up life even to its roots! 
Say what you will—grant all the guilt—and still 
What pangs of dread remorse—what agonies 
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Of d mtance, all too late. 

In thet wild interval between the crithe 

And its last sad atonement !—life, the while, 
wer with horror all too great to re 

: ressing madly on to death’s abyss: 

This vm no common mind that thus could feel— 
No vulgar villain sinning for reward ! 


Was he a villain lost to sense of shame? 

Ay, so say John and Peter and the rest; 

And yet—and yet this tale that Lysias tells 
Weighs with me more the more I ponder it; 
For thus I put it: Either Judas was, 

As John affirms, a villain and a thief, 

A creature lost to shame and base at heart,— 
Or else, which is the view that Lysias takes, 
He was a rash and visionary man 

Whose faith was firm, who had no thought of crime, 
But whom a terrible mistake drove mad. 


Take but John’s view, and all to me is blind. 
Call him a villain who, with greed of gain, 

For thirty silver pieces sold his Lord. 

Does not the bribe seem all too small and mean? 
He held the common purse, and, were he thief, 
Had daily power to steal, and lay aside 

A secret and accumulating fund; 

So doing, he had nothing risked of fame, 

While here he braved the scorn of all the world. 
Besides, why chose they for their almoner 

A man so lost to shame, so foul with greed? 

Or why, from some five-score of trusted men, 
Choose him as one apostle among twelve ? 

Or why, if he were known to be so vile, 

(And who can hide his baseness at all times?) 
Keep him in close communion to the last? 
Naught in his previous life, or acts, or words, 
Shows this consummate villain that, full-grown, 
Leaps all at once to such a height of crime. 


Again, how comes it that this wretch, whose heart 
Is cased to shame, flings back the paltry bribe? 
And, when he knows his master is condemned, 
Rushes in horror out to seek his death ? 

Whose fingers pointed at him in the crowd? 
Did all men flee his presence till he found 

Life too intolerable? Nay; not so! 

Death came too close upon the heels of crime. 
He had but done what all his tribe deemed just : 
All the great mass—I mean the upper class— 
The Rabbis, all the Pharisees and Priests— 

Ay, and the lower mob as well who eried, 
“Give us Barabbas! Christus to the cross! ”— 
These men were all of them on Judas’ side, 

And Judas had done naught against the law. 
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Were he this villain, he-had but'to say, = « 
‘J followed Obristus till I found at last 

‘‘ He aimed at power to overthrow the State. 
‘“T did the duty of an honest man. 

“T traitor !—yon are traitors who reprove.” 
Besides, such villains scorn the world’s reproof. 














Or he might say—‘‘ You call this act a crime ? 

‘“* What crime was it to say I know this man? 

‘‘T gaid no ill of him. If crime there be, 

“Twas yours who doomed him unto death, not mine.” 


A villain was he? So Barabbas was! 
) But did Barabbas go and hang himself, 
Weary of life—the murderer and thief? 
This coarse and vulgar way will never do. 
Grant him a villain, all his acts must be 
Acts of a villain; if you once admit d 
Remorse so bitter that it leads to death, 
And death so instant on the heels of crime, 
You grant a spirit sensitive to shame, 
So sensitive that life can yield no joys 
To counterbalance one bad act ;—but then 
A nature such as this, though led astray, 
When greatly tempted, is no thorough wretch. 
Was the temptation great? could such a bribe 
Tempt such a nature to a crime like this? 
I say, to me it simply seems absurd. 



























Peter at least was not so sensitive. 
’ He cursed and swore, denying that he knew 
Who the man Obristus was; but after all 
He only wept—he never hanged himself. 


But take the other view that Lysias takes, 
All is at once consistent, clear, complete. 
Firm in the faith that Ohristus was his God, 
The great Messiah sent to save the world, 
He, seeking for a sign—not for himself, 
But to show proof to all that he was God— 
Conceived this plan, rash if you will, but grand. 
“ Thinking him man,” he said, “ mere mortal man, 
“* They seek to seize him—TI will make pretence 
“To take the public bribe and point him out, 
“ And they shall go, all armed with swords and staves, 
‘‘ Strong with the power of law, to seize on him,— 
‘“* And at their touch he, God himself, shall stand 
‘* Revealed before them, and their swords shall drop, 
: “ And prostrate all before him shall adore, 
“‘ And ery, ‘ Behold the Lord and King of all!’” 
But when the soldiers laid their hands on him 
And bound him as they would a prisoner vile, 
With taunts, and mockery, and threats of death— 
He all the while submitting—then his dream 
Burst into fragments with a crash; aghast 
The whole world reeled before him; the dread truth 
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Swooped like a.sea upon hit, bearing down 

His thoughts in wild confusion. He who dreamed 
To open the gates of glory to his Lord 

Opened in their stead the prison’s jarring door, 
And saw above him his dim dream of Love 
Change to a Fury stained with blood and crime. 
And then a madness seized him, and remorse 

With pangs of torture drove him down to death. 


Conceive with me that sad and suffering heart 
If this be true that Lysias says—Oonceive! 
Alas! Orestes, not so sad thy fate, 

For thee Apollo pardoned, purified,— 

Thy Furies were appeased, thy peace returned ; 
But Judas perished tortured anto death, 
Uapenhenel, unappeased, unpurified. 

And long as Christus shall be known of men 
His name shall bear the brand of infamy, 

The curse of generations still unborn. 


Thus much of him: I leave the question here, 
Touching on naught beyond, for Lucius waits— 
I hear him fuming in the courts below, 

Cursing his servants and Jerusalem, 

And giving them to the infernal gods. 

The sun is sinking—all the sky’s afire— 

And vale and mountain glow like molten ore 
In the intense full splendour of its rays. 

A half-hour hence all will be dull and grey; 
And Lucius only waits until the shade 

Sweeps down the plain, then mounts and makes his way 
On through the blinding desert to the sea, 

And thence his galley bears him on to Rome. 


Salve et vale/—may good fortune wait 
On you and all your household! Greet for me 
Titus and Livia—in a word, all friends. 
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Svon was the condition of public 
affairs in England—the -responsi- 
bilities of office resting with the 
Whigs, the Peelites keeping the 
Whigs in place, and the Tories 
gradually closing their broken ranks 
—when there occurred that out- 
break in Paris, which overthrew the 
constitutional French Monarchy, 
and set up, for a brief space, a Re- 
public in its room. The rebound 
of the movement made itself felt 
in every corner of Earope, and an 
era of revolutions seemed to be 
again setting in. Germany shook 
from its centre to its extremities ; 
in Italy the Pope put himself at 
the head of a great movement; 
Hungary rose against Austria and 
a monarchical government; and 
Poland made ready to strike an- 
other blow for independence. It 
would be instructive to look back 
upon the manner in which the 
English Government dealt with 
the circumstances, were the pre- 
sent the fit occasion on which to 
do so. Not only was there no 
expression of regret or alarm in 
Downing Street, but every fresh 
outburst of popular discontent, else- 
where seemed to confirm the con- 
fidence and add to the tranquillity 
of our Whig rulers. The dread of 
sudden war, which had constrained 
them early in the session to call 
for an increase to the income-tax, 
entirely disappeared. The dynasty 
which threatened us with invasion 
was swept aside; and the French 
had quite enough upon their hands 
in settling what their own condi- 
tion should be, to prevent their 
seeking a quarrel needlessly with 
any foreign power. Besides, had 
not all the peoples on the Continent 
become worshippers of liberty ? and 
against the worshippers of liberty 
was it at all probable that England 


would be forced to draw the sword? 
There was some truth in all this. 
Any policy which had for its ob- 





ject the maintenance of peace for 

d, was so far a sound folicy. 
But there is a wrong as well asa 
right way of arriving at even a 
praiseworthy object, and probably 
few thoughtful persons, not them- 
selves parties to what then occurred, 
will say that the English Govern- 
ment took the right way twent 
years ago of keeping the public 
peace. The stain cast upon the 
English scutcheon by the proceed- 
ings’.of the British fleet off Sicily, 
and by the deeds and words of 
Lord Minto in Florence, is not 
yet wiped out, nor is likely ever to 
be. We cannot ourselves look back 
upon it without shame. 

The upheavings of the Continent 
produced little or no apparent effect 
upon the state of parties at home, 
Questions of internal administra- 
tion—such as the corn question, re- 
form in the constituencies, and the 
fiscal management of the colonies. 
—seemed to engross the attention 
both. of the Government and the 
Opposition. How Mr, Disraeli bore 
himself in these has elsewhere been 
stated. He was not indeed a mem- 
ber of the committee on sugar and 
coffee planting, which sat from the 
7th of February up to the 22d of 
May in that year, and over which 
his friend Lord George Bentinck 
presided. Yet that committee and 
its results exercised immense in- 
fluence upon his future fortunes, 
Lord George threw himself body 
and soul into the work. Not un- 
frequently that he might master 
his subject, keeping abreast at the 
same time of other topics, he would 
give up eighteen out of the twenty- 
four hours. to labour, sustaining life 
all the while upon one wretched 
meal of tea and dry toast when he 
rose, and another scarcely more 
substantial just before going to bed. 
The most robust of human consti- 
tutions would have been sorely 
tried by such exercise, #{That of 
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Lord George Bentinck was not ro- 
bust, and it gave way under the 
pressure. He retired into the coun- 
try after the session came to an 
end, avowedly to recruit, but the 
vital energies had sunk beyond 
the power of recovery. He was 
found dead on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, a mile or so from Thoresby, 
to which place he had set out 
on foot from Welbeck about four 
in the afternoon. He died of sheer 
exhaustion, a martyr to high prin- 
ciple and the disinterested love of 
his country. 

The death of Lord George Ben- 
tinck cast a deep gloom over the 
whole Tory party. Though scarcely 
at one in regard to his proper posi- 
tion among them, the country gen- 
tlemen reposed the most perfect 
confidence in his integrity; and 
about his ability asa financier, and 
his unwearied industry as a busi- 
ness man, there could not be two 
opinions. Yet it may be questioned 
whether, so far as party interests 
are concerned, the removal of Lord 
George from the troubled arena 
did not on the whole prove advan- 
tageous to the Tories. After his 
demise their allegiance ceased to be 
divided even in thought. They 
looked henceforth to Lord Derby 
as their legitimate and sole leader. 
They were prepared to render to 
him as much of implicit obedience 
as it is in the nature of English 
gentlemen to render to any politi- 
cal chief. They accepted him as 
the future avd undoubted head of 
a Tory Government, should such a 
Government ever be formed again. 
On Mr. Disraeli the effect of this 
change was not so immediately ap- 
parent. As the friend and confi- 
dential adviser of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, he already possessed great 
weight with his party; but there 
was a section of the Tories which 
scarcely recognised the fact, or 
did so with reluctance. Hot-headed 
Orangemen went about, even in Lord 
George’s lifetime, proclaiming that 
England would never submit to be 
governed by a Black-leg and a Jew ; 
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and the Black-leg being taken from 
them, their disinclination to con- 
cede the leadership of their party 
in the House of Oommons to the 
Jew seemed only to grow more 
bitter. Happily for England, these 
men were neither very numerous 
nor very influential. They suc- 
ceeded in retarding, but could not 
possibly obstruct, the natural course 
of events. They did their best to 
push to the front, now Mr. Bankes, 
now Mr. Henley, now Lord Gran- 
by; but none of these gentlemen 
or others whom they tried, answered 
to the call. Hence, throughout the 
session of 1849 there was no re- 
cognised head to the Tory party in 
the House of Commons. The Gov- 
ernment, it is true, treated Mr. 
Disraeli as if Lord George’s mantle 
had descended upon him, and be- 
tween him and Lord Derby there 
was entire confidence. But his 
position towards the party itself, 
unanimous as it professed to be in 
its feality to Lord Derby, was such 
as only a man of imperturbable tem- 
per and great forethought could 
have endured. He was their spokes- 
man and chief adviser on almost all 
occasions ;—he made no open pre- 
tence to guide their policy. He 
never sought, far less intrigued for, 
the leadership of the party. The 
party learned ere long that it could 
not do without him, and events 
took their natural course. The 
leadership, after a few abortive 
gyrations, fell, so to speak, of its 
own accord, into his hands, and in 
spite of more than one ill-arranged 
and worse-executed attempt to 
transfer it to another, it has con- 
tinued with him up to the present 


hour. 


In February 1849 Parliament 
reassembled, amid wars abroad 
and some disquiet at home; — for 
Ireland seemed to be on the eve of 
a rebellion. The Speech from the 
Throne made comparatively light of 
the former incident, but asked for 
power to deal bet Aa vigor- 
ously with the latter. Mr. Disraeli, 
aware of the necessity of the case, 
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supported the Government in its 
jn for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. ; He was 
less complacent in the notice which 
he took of the foreign policy of the 
country, which he denounced 88 Un- 
just towards others, and humiliating 
to ourselves. And his strictures on 
the depressed state of trade, and 
especially of agriculture, and of all 
the industries dependent upon it, 
were as severe as they were just. 
But neither the time nor the occa- 
sion was such as offered any induce- 
ment to put the strength of parties 
to the test. The Government were 
allowed to carry their Address with- 
out a division; and the House of 
Commons settled down to the ordi- 
nary work of the session. 

The Tory party gained strength, 
but gained it very slowly, in the 
course of 1819. There were men of 
sanguine temperament belonging to 
it, who overestimated this gain; 
and divisions were in consequence 
forced on, all of which went against 
them. To most of these Mr. Disraeli 
was adverse; but being unable to 
restrain, he would not desert his 
friends, and went on each occasion 
into the gallery with them. He 
even spoke at times in favour of 
measures which he felt to be prema- 
ture. Such was Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond’s motion in June of this year, 
to inquire into the causes of agricul- 
tural distress—a proposition to 
which, on the score of abstract fit- 
ness, no objection could be raised. 
But Mr. Disraeli, than whom there 
never lived a closer or more careful 
student of the House of Commons, 
saw that the House would not en- 
tertain it, and did his best to stifle 
it. His advice was not followed; 
a division ensued; he went with 
his party in supporting the motion, 
and was soundly beaten. The case 
was different a few days subse- 
quently, when he himself opened a 
question of still wider compass. He 
moved for a committee of the whole 
House to consider the state of the 
nation, and made no secret of his 
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intention, if the House would sup- 
port him, to turn out the Govern- 
ment upon it. His speech—a very 
able and comprehensive one—rang- 
ed over the entire su of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the 
last three years. This he utterly 
condemned; and referring to the 
purpose which he had in view, 
made use of the memorable 
expression, “We will turn out 
the Government if we can. We 
may not succeed this time, but 
we shall some day.” There cannot 
be a doubt that we would have 
succeeded that time, had Peel and 
his friends been true to their 
own principles. No speaker in the 
course of the debate passed more 
severe censure on the general policy 
of the Administration than Sir 
Robert Peel. Yet Peel and his 
followers, still in point of numbers 
a considerable party, divided with 
the Ministers. The consequence 
was, that Mr. Disraeli’s motion was 
defeated by 296 against 156. 
Another ministerial triumph in 
the course of this session is worth 
adverting to, though it was achieved 
not only without opposition on 
the part of the Tories, but partly 
through their support. In _ the 
month of July, Mr. Bernal Osborne 
moved for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the Established 
Church in Ireland. His _ speech, 
on making the motion, set forth all 
the arguments, not in substance 
only, but well-nigh in terms, to 
which in the course of the bygone 
session the country was treated. 
The Church in Ireland was a stand- 
ing insult to the Irish people; it 
was a badge of conquest; it had 
failed to accomplish the purpose 
for which it was establish The 
only just course to pursue would 
be to sweep it away; but to that 
course the obstacles were, he ac- 
knowledged, insurmountable, and 
he did not intend to aim at im- 
possibilities. .Grant him the com- 
mittee, and he undertook, in bring- 
ing up the report, to move “ that 
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apy surplus remaining after full 
provision for the spiritual instrac- 
tion of the Protestants, should be 
applied to the general education 
of the people.” We do not find 
that Mr. Disraeli took part in this 
debate. From the lists of the 
division to which it led his name 
is’ absent, yet the motion was re- 
ene by a large majority—Lord 
ohn Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
equally voting against it. ‘The 
question of the Irish Oburch,” 
exclaimed Mr. Osborne, smarting 
under his defeat, “the grave of so 
many successive Administrations, 
must eventually be the grave of 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers.” 
He little thought, when uttering 
this prediction, that they who, as 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, protested 
against any interference with the 
property of the Church, would, ere 
twenty years went by, demand, be- 
ing in opposition, that the Church 
as an Establishment should cease 
to exist. He little thought that 
the individual to raise this cry, and 
to force its acceptance on areluctant 
party, would be the very man who 
then withstood him, with an elo- 
quence more impassioned, and argu- 
ments founded more apparently on 
conviction, than any other speaker 
in the course of the debate. 

So passed the session of 1849, 
with small credit to the Govern- 
ment, but without any decided ad- 
vantages obtained by the Tory op- 
position. The Peelites, affecting to 
maintain an attitude of neutrality, 
came, on every occasion when dan- 
ger threatened, to the support of 
the Whigs; and the Whigs were 
thus enabled to keep possession of 
the Treasury benches, though on 
terms: which were from time to 
time but little flattering to their 
self-esteem. In 1850 the Tories 
made up their minds to accept Mr. 
Disraeli as their leader, in the House 
of Commons. He put himself with- 
out hesitation at their head, and 
introduced a marked and imme- 
diate change into their tactics. 
There was great suffering at the 
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time among the  agricolturists 
both in England and Ireland.’ The 
smaller farmers almost universally, 
of the occupiers of more extensive 
holdings’ not a few, became bank- 
rupt, and subsided into the condition 
of labourers. Large breadths of 
land went out of cultivation, and the 
pressure of rates and taxes on the 
owners of the ‘soil, and upon ‘the 
more substantial of the tenantry 
under them, grew to be intolerable, 
A year or two previously there 
would have been a demand, under 
such circumstances, for a reversal in 
some shape of the policy of 1846, 
The necessity of protecting domestic 
agriculture, by the imposition of a 
moderate fixed duty on grain import- 
ed from abroad, was even then talked 
about. Mr. Disraeli gave no ear to 
the proposal. He felt, as did the 
more thoughtful members of his 
party, that a return—be it in ever so 
slight a degree—to a policy of pro- 
tection was out of the question. 
But there was no reason why the 
land should not be relieved in part 
from burdens which had been impos- 
ed upon it in times when it repre- 
sented almost exclusively the proper- 
ty of the nation, and which it con- 
tinued to bear, without complaint or 
remonstrance, so long as the owners 
and occupiers were by law entitled 
to compete advantageously in the 
home market with the growers of 
foreign corn. To effect this great 
object all his efforts were henceforth 
directed. Denying that there was 
on his part any intention whatever 
to go back to a state of things 
which has passed away, he moved 
for committees to inquire—now 
into the state and prospects of agri- 
culture in general, now into the 
operation of the poor-laws in par- 
ticular, and now with a view to de- 
vise some means of more equitably 
distributing the burdens upon the 
general property of the country. 
We cannot look back without as 
much of surprise as of indignation 
at the manner in which these mo- 
tions were met and defeated, 
mainly by the Peelites. Whether 
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the leader of the Opposition ex- 
posed and cens some gross 
blunder in the foreign policy of the 
Government, or suggested plans for 
relaxing the springs of one suffer- 
ing industry without acting . un- 
justly towards others, Peel and his 
followers invariably withstood him. 
They withstood him, too, on the 
unjust and often-refuted plea that 
his object was to carry his party 
into power, and being in power, 
to undo all that had been done 
towards the establishment of free 
trade. His reply to these baseless 
and uncandid insinuations, deliver- 
ed on the 21st of February in this 
year, is one of the most effective 
speeches which he ever made in 
Parliament. It produced a deep im- 
pression on the House; so much so 
indeed, that in spite of the support 
rendered to Ministers by the Peel- 
ites, they were saved from defeat 
by a bare majority of twenty-one. 
It is worthy of note that on this 
occasion Mr. Gladstone went into 
the same gallery with Mr. Disraeli, 
Sir Robert himself voting with the 
Whigs. , 
The next occasion on which we 
find Mr. Disraeli in collision with 
the Government was, when Mr. 
Milner Gibson moved to reduce by 
one-half the excise duty on ‘paper. 
The motion, brought forward in 
April, was resisted with all the 
weight of numbers which Ministers 
could command. Mr. Disraeli voted 
and spoke in favour of Mr. Gibson’s 
proposition, but on grounds which 
he took good care to explain. In 
itself the duty upon paper was no 
more objectionable than any other 
excise duty. He himself would be 
glad to see all excise duties repealed, 
and to compensate for what might 
thereby be lost to the revenue by 
@ well-arranged system of customs. 
And if it were left to him to make 
a beginning in this direction, he 
should select the duty upon malt— 
because the repeal of the malt-duty, 
in whole or in part, would benefit a 
far wider circle of society than the 
proposed diminution of the duty 
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upon paper. But forasmuch as the 
Goreme had refused to listen 


to this ery are other 
way to help the agriculturists. in 
their he would rather ac- 


sey — Scie Mr. Gibson 
e ve a surplus in 
the hands of Ministers, in whom he 
had no confidence. . Gibson's 
measure was, in spite of this me 
port, thrown out, Peel voting 
the Government, as usual, while 
Mr. Gladstone was content not to 
vote at all. 

Time passed, and an incident 
occurred to which Mr. Disraeli 
was justified in referring as more 
than justifying the course which 
he and his friends had taken. Mr. 
Grantley Berkely moved for a com- 
mittee to consider the general 
effect produced upon the country 
by the free importation of foreign 
grain, with a view to correct such 
mistakes as might appear to be 
specially injurious to domestic 
agriculture. Now, Mr. Grantley 
Berkely, though not a leader in 
the move, had been an active 
and zealous supporter of the re- 
peal of the corn-laws, Of that 
fact Mr. Disraeli did not fail to re- | 
mind him when speaking in favour 
of his motion. Nor did he fail to 
guard himself and his party from 
being supposed to be friendly to a 
reversal of the decision at which 
Parliament had arrived in 1846, It 
was enough for him that he was 
able to prove the wisdom of his own 
views by the change which, in the 
short ‘space of four years, had oc- 
curred in the views of others. They 
who, in 1846, had swelled the ma- 
jority before which protection to 
domestic agriculture gave way, were 
now coming forward to demand 
that such protection should be re- 
newed. He could be no party to 
any such arrangement; neverthe- 
less, believing that good must arise 
from inquiry impartially conducted, 
he should vote for the committee ; 
which, however, was refused in a 
full house by a majority of 114— 
Peel and Gladstone, as might be 
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expected, helping with their follow- 
ers to create that majority. 
We come now to the two most 
remarkable events of this year— 
the great debate on the Pacefico 
uestion and the death of Sir 
bert Peel. The debate on the 
Pacefico question bears upon the 
proper object of these papers only 
so far as that there occurred during 
its progress one or two incidents, 
which the more sanguine both of 
the. Tories and of the Peelites ac- 
cepted as indicative of a disposi- 
tion on the part of their respective 
leaders to compose their differences. 
We confess that, as we hardly ven- 
tured to take this view of the mat- 
ter at the moment, so, in looking 
back upon what actually came to 
pass, we are at a loss to conceive 
how others should have shot so far 
ahead of us. All that stands on 
record amounts to this: Lord Pal- 
merston, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was charged with behaving 
with uncalled-for harshness towards 
the little kingdom of Greece. A 
Jew merchant, a native of Gibral- 
tar, had got into difficulties with 
the Athenian authorities, who cast 
him into prison and _ seized his 
effects. He was at once set at 
liberty on the remonstrance of the 
English Minister, and forthwith 
brought some enormous claim of 
compensation for damage sustain- 
ed against the Greek Government. 
The elaim being refused, Lord Pal- 
merston sent a fleet to enforce it, 
and, under durance, it was of course 
admitted. But when the case came 
to be sifted, Don Pacefico proved 
to be, as the Greek Government all 
along said that he was, a rogue and 
a swindler, His claims for com- 
pensation were cut down to the 
merest trifle, and England appeared 
before the world in the light of a 
great Power which had. wrongfully 
outraged a small Power, towards 
which, moreover, she stood in the 
relationship of the protector to- 
wards the protected. It was a 
sorry business altogether; and a 
motion was made which amounted 


to a vote of censure on the Foreign 
Minister, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, on the Cabinet of which 
he was a leading member. 

Mr. Disraeli, with the greater 
number of his party, joined, as was 
to be expected, in this attack upon 
the Government. How Sir Robert 
Peel intended to act was kept a 
profound secret, and when at length 
he rose to speak there was an ex- 
pression of marked eagerness on 
every countenance. He never spoke 
better in his life; and when he re 
ferred, in a tone of unmistakable 
sorrow, to old friendships inter- 
rupted, but not, as he professed to 
hope, beyond the possibility of re- 
newal, there rose from the Opposi- 
tion benches a cheer which quite 
overcame him. That cold proud 
man was obliged to hide his face 
in his hat, and to remain silent for 
some moments after the cheering 
had ceased;—indeed till, having 
been resumed in order to reassure 
him, it again subsided. This it 
was, we believe, which created the 
impression that on his part at least 
the barrier which stood between 
him and his old associates was 
broken down. What truth there 
may have been in the assumption 
it is impossible to say, because the 
opportunity for testing its sound- 
ness never occurred. Peel spoke 
his great speech early in the even- 
ing of the 28th June. Lord Pal- 
merston replied, beginning about 
midnight, and ending his defence 
long after sunrise on the 29th. 
The same day, about three in the 
afternoon, Sir Robert was thrown 
from his horse, and on the 8d July 
he died. The mourning that en- 
sued was as sincere as it was uni- 
versal, All his shortcomings seem- 
ed to be forgotten; all his excel- 
lences came out into clearer light, 
now that he and they were alike 
lost to the country. The stoutest 
of Protectionists could not but ac- 
knowledge that a great political 
star was removed from its sphere. 
Many of the Tories did more: they 
believed that he wastaken from them 
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just. as he was preparing to make 
amends, as far as circumstances 
would allow, for past wrongs, and 
to become again one’ of themselves, 

aps at no distant date once 
more. their leader, What the 
Whigs felt is well known, Upon 
them the catastrophe broke as it 
broke upon the public at large— 
painfully; but the first shock over, 
there followed a sense of indescrib- 
able relief. They were delivered 
from the humiliating patronage of 
one whom they believed capable at 
any moment of throwing them over, 
and of whose settled purpose to 
overthrow them, sooner or later, 
not one member of that respect- 
able party entertained the slightest 
doubt. 

The House of Commons is not a 
sentimental body. It paid its 
tribute of respect to the honoured 
dead, and then resumed its busi- 
ness as if no such death had oc- 
curred. On the 9th July Mr. Locke 
King moved, as he had previously 
given notice that he would do, 
“That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to make the franchise in coun- 
ties in England and Wales the 
same as that in boroughs, by giving 
the right of voting to all occupiers 
of tenements of the value of ten 
pounds,” The proposition was su 
ported by Mr. Hume, by Sir Be 
Lacy Evans, by Lord Dudley 
Stuart, and Mr. Bright; it was op- 
posed by Mr. Newdegate and Lord 
John Russell. The mover made 
his reply, after which Mr. Grattan 
addressed the House. It is not 
usual. for members to speak after 
the proposer of a measure has re- 
plied. They reserve the expres- 
sion either of their qyeave or 
disapproval to some future stage 
in the progress of the measure. 
But Mr, Grattan broke through 
the custom, and matter was intro- 
duced into the debate which took 
it, so to speak, out of the common 
category of Parliamentary discus- 
sion. Mr. Disraeli was thus’ pro- 
voked to interfere; and he did so 
in terms which cannot at this mo- 
ment be too often quoted, or too 
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began thus :— f wee 


“Sir, I ought to apologise to” 
Wiice tar ‘ade’ thas eel padeelae 
another honourable gentleman” 
spoken, ‘and as the question Has ~ 
suméd a new aspect, 1 hope these 
cumstances may plead that 4 
What I have noticed during the te 
is, that English members, on. the ‘of 
side, have found fault with the Reform 
Act for England; and an Irish member, 
on the other hand, has found fault with 
the Reform Act for Ireland. On this 
of the House we are not for 
those acts; the noble lord opposite hag 
a deeper personal interest in than 
we have. In listening to this d 
the circumstance which has partic 
struck me has been the erroneous. a! 
prehension on the part of honourblé 
members of what our constitution 
is. a I always previn and 
that every gentleman, wh a 
his opinion may be on the er, fran- 
chise for England or Irelan 
that the Constitution of England was a 
monarchy, modified by estates of the 
realm—that is, by pail classes, 
who are invested with those pri 
for the advantage of the A 
We have a throne—we have @ body of 
peers and a body of commone 
are in possession of certain pri 
which privileges you may gts or 
enlarge, restrict or diminish, but. stil! 
those privileges have always been and 
must remain the privileges of particular 
orders, and enjoyed by only a ‘limited 
portion of the community. We know 
what is the result, whatever "may have 
been the original intention of such a 
Constitution, It has established the 
aristocratic principle in the widest and 
noblest sense of the term. But-it has 


permitted all classes to aspire; _ 
which 





art 


however society might be divi 
olden days, there was no class. which 
could not say it did not possess the 
privilege of electing resentatives 
to the House’ of Commons, from the 
proudest manorial lord to the hum- 
blest artisan. Less than a sere 
of a century ago this was the ow- 
ledged state of things. You though ht 
proper to terminate that scheme. ~ It was’ 
terminated by the noble lord--inm- his- 
official capacity, enthusiastically sup- 
ported by many members of this House- 
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There is no member opposite who has 
not acquired his seat inthis House by 
adopting the views of the Government, 
and the privileges of the Reform party. 
They are responsible for, and they ought 
to be grateful to the Reform Act. But 
now a great many gentlemen opposite 
seem to be discontented with the set- 
tlement of 1832, who at that time were 
ready to vote black was white in its 
b *—who went to the country for 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill—who had so profoundly 
and so maturely investigated the ques- 
tion, that they resolved that the perfect 
scheme which they had adopted should 
not be altered or modified—and who 
gave their deliberate consent to a 
change which they determined should 
be permanent. But now, since the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, has been gained, the result appears 
to give only partial satisfaction. We 
constantly hear questions and com- 
plaints. of this law from honourable 
gentlemen opposite, who were sent to 
this House by the operation of this law, 
and who represent what are called Lib- 
eral opinions in this House. These 
honourable gentlemen, we find, are con- 
stantly quarrelling with the political 
arrangements which sent them to this 
House. 

“T speak not only my own feelings, 
but the feelings of many of my friends, 
when I say we have no superstitious 
reyerence for the Reform Act. I will 
admit I should have opposed it had I 
been in thé House at the time, brought 
forward as it was by a party in opposi- 
tion to-whom, from historical conviction, 
I ever acted. But it was carried by a 
large majority. It may have been car- 

ied by agitation out of the House as 
well as in the House; it may have been 
carried By popular pressure ; but unques- 
tionably it. was ultimately secured as the 
séttlement of a great publie question— 
not a great party question. No doubt 
in that settlement the interests of the 
party who carried the measure were duly 
considered, Had we introduced the 
measure, and had we carried it, no doubt 
we, too, should have considered the in- 
terests of our party. I willingly give 
the noble lord credit that his first con- 
sideration was his country, his next his 
party. All I will say is, that though the 
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eeenene of the ion pete 
us, the promise that our rence. to. 
the law would be sincere has been re, 
spected and fulfilled. And now, ' 
we have no superstitious reverence; 
the Bill, we cannot be blind to the gre 
public inconvenience and injury likely. 
to arise from the proceedings of honour. 
able gentlemen opposite, who, in a re- 
tail manner are sapping that settlement 
which they accepted at the time with’ 
such wholesale enthusiasm. J do wot 
think it was a settlement that might not: 
have been improved. I regret that, when 
the privileges of the working classes were) 
abrogated, no equivalent was devised, J 
regret that in the Reform Act the rights of 
the working classes were not more-r ; 
ed. But.who voted against them ?. 
voted against the freemen? The Liberal 
members—the clamourers for ‘ the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ And 
who since has been a more active oppon- 
ent of this class of voters than the oe: 
ourable member for Montrose ? Tho 
corruption might, in some instances, b 
proved against them, as it has been prov- 
ed against other classes, this was not 
sufficient to invalidate their privileges=| 
their rights ought not to have been de.) 
stroyed unless an equivalent had: been 
proposed. I think, so far as we are con+ 
cerned, when we see these perpetual 
quarrels about the operation of the Re- 
form Act on the other side we might be 
silent; but I deem it more respectful to 
the House and to the Government to ex” 
press our opinions on this question.” 


Mr. Disraeli fulfilled the. assur- 
ance given in this last sentence 
with extraordinary clearness ‘and 
veracity. He resisted Mr. Locke 
King’s motion because it was: an 
uncandid motion, seeking for more 
than was avowed. “I respect,” :he 
said, in conclusion, “the verdict of 
the nation upon this subject; not- 
withstanding the pettier details 
and arrangements of the Reform 
Act may have been intended to 
consolidate Whig power and gra- 
tify the passion for Whig patron- 
age, I think it yet a settlement 
accepted by the great body of the 
people; and in a country which 
has. attained to so mich political 












* The reference is to Mr. Hume, who, while the Duke of Wellington was endeav- 
ouring to form a Government in 1832, said that “the Liberal party ought to be 


ready to vote black is white to keep out the Tories.” 
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er and national: prosperity, we 
pene not idly, forthe gratification 
of any personal or’ factions feeling, 
to disturb it. You disturd it, But 
what isthe real secret of all those 
July motions for Parliamentary Re- 
form? You know very well that, if 
an appeal to the privileges of the’ 
commons of England was made, as 
they have been enlarged by ‘the 
Reform Act, not one in ten of you 
would be returned to this House; 
and‘you think that, by some patch- 
ing’ up of the constituency—some 
altering, and botching, and varnish- 
ing, and veneering—you may still 
remain members of Parliament. 
There is not the slightest chance 
of it. Have universal suffrage to- 
morrow—do, what none of you 
dare— propose that every full- 
grown man shall have a vote, and 
I believe most sincerely you would 
be swept from the House. I do 
not believe that the artisans of this 
country—lI do not believe that con- 
stituencies, however qualified or 
however constituted—would sup- 
port you, but on the contrary 
that, under such circumstances, the 
great interests of the country would 
have the influence they ought to 
have—that the great body of the 
people would be faithful to the 
traditionary interests of English- 
men, and declare that, whatever 
the’ political form, whatever the 
franchise, whatever the system you 
adopt, they would be for the mon- 
archy and the empire—for that 
polity which has made England 
eminent; and that they would give 
a national verdict against the 
scheme of national degradation of 
which you are the friends.” 

So spoke, eighteen ‘years ago, one 
whom it has become the business 
of more than. rabid Liberals to 
describe as an apostate from his 
principles, the profession of which 
raised him to influence in his party 
—as a political. reformer for the 
nonce, just as for the nonce he is 
prepared to become a Ohurch re- 
former, more thorough, if that be 
possible, than Mr, Gladstone him- 
self. But do we not find in the 


speech from which we have 
ed the most complete ‘ 
Pty 
raeli eighteen years ago felt’ as all’ 
rational’‘men id, be a however 
unsatisfactory the settlement’ “of 
1832 might’ be, it was “fob his 
business, so long as the’: 
should appear satisfied, to’ d 
it, \or to support “the” 
which made it the object of ; 
attacks, He saw both ‘where its 
defects lay and how they might 
be remedied, but he saw’ 
that such a remedy could ‘not*be 
then applied either safely or -effee~ 
tively ; and therefore, while ak 
no opportunity escape ‘him * 
speaking the trath, he summed ‘up’ 
invariably by choosing the lesser 
of two evils. He voted for keep- 
ing things as they were, because 
the times were not ripe for change. 
™~ we defy — — to lay a 
nger upon 4 solitary plirase or ex- 
pression in his speeches which. 
indicates either perfect satisfaction 
with the settlement in general, or 
a fixed purpose to maintain it un- 
der all me yo of circumstance. 
. Unlike Lord John Russell, he ab- 
stdins from deprecating more than 
one revolution in thirty years; he 
gives no advice to the people of 
England to “rest and be thank- 
fal.” On the contrary, his opinion 
is never kept back that the set- 
tlement of 1832 was an unjust 
settlement, not because it changed 
by a juggle the balance of influence 
against the Tories in favour of the 
Whigs, but because it excluded the 
working classes from that sharo in 
the franchise which the old consti; 
tution in not a few of the 
had assigned to them. We ‘shall 
see by-and-by, as our narrative pro- 
ceeds, how steadily he kept this 
fact in view, and how untiringly he 
strove to promote in every way the 
substantial interests of those classes 
whom it has been the policy of the 
Liberals, arid more especially of the 
Whigs, to treat till now as if they 
had no part whatever in the con- 
stitution of the country.’ © 
Besides this attempt to interfere 
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with the settlement of 1832, there 
oecurred, during the session of 1850, 
two incidents to which, because of 
the light which his manner of. deal- 
ing with them throws over Mr. 
Disraeli’s. general character as a 
peliiten, it is necessary to advert. 

r William Clay proposed his mea- 
sure for creating “the irrepressible 
compound householder,” and Lord 
John Russell made an attempt to 
bring Baron Rothschild into Parlia- 
ment by a mere vote of the House 
of Commons. In the former of 
these proceedings Mr. Disraeli took 
no part. The device had in his 
eyes neither political importance 
nor the reverse. It might operate 
as a convenience both to the own- 
ers and occupiers of a particular 
class of houses, but it could not 
in any way effect the franchise as 
it. then existed. Had he seen his 
way at that time to the changes 
which it was his fortune in after 
years to bring about, his course 
would have doubtless been differ- 
ent. As matters then stood, the 
Government, and, as it appeared, 
the country, being alike opposed 
to change, he gave no heed to con- 
tingencies which might never and 
evens never would occur. They 
id occur in 1857, and he dealt 
with them rather as the force of 
circumstances constrained him to 
do, than according to the dictates 
of. his own better judgment. To 
Lord John  Russell’s insidious 
scheme he offered a determined 
resistance. He opposed it, making 
no concealment of his own desire 
to throw open the doors of Parlia- 
ment to gentlemen of the Hebrew 
persuasion. But neither because 
of his own personal convietion that 
to exclude Jews from Parliament 
was a political mistake, nor on 
account of the terms of private 
friendship on which he lived with 
Baron Rothschild, would he con- 
sent to do by unconstitutional 
means what had failed to be done 
by means that were constitutional. 
et this is the man of whom it de- 
lights his many enemies to assert 
that the Constitution and fits’ re- 


y age are as nothing to him; 
at whether through ignorance of 
what these requirements really are, 
or perfect indifference to the whole 
subject, he is prepared at any 
moment to destroy the very frame- 
work which holds society together, 
rather than forego the objects of his 
own personal ambition. 
The session of 1851 was in 

respects more stirring than that 
which had preceded it. It hastened 
forward, likewise, at an accelerated 
pace, the issue to which men had 
begun to look forward. Lord John 
Russell did himself no good by 
coquetting in 1850 with Mr. Locke 
King and Baron Rothschild. He 
began the Parliamentary campaign 
of 1851 with as false a move as 
politician ever made. It was then 
that he brought forward his Bill 
against Papal Aggression. Our read- 
ers have not, we may fairly assume, 
forgotten either that celebrated 
measure or the proceedings which 
led up to it. Cardinal Wiseman’s 
publication of the Papal Bull had 
& purpose in it; and, looked at 
from his point of view, a wise put 
. pose. Lord John Durham’s letter, 
with the legislation which followed 
thereon, were simply contemptible. 
Had the Prime Minister been in 
earnest, he would have put the law 
at once in force, not only against 
Dr. Wiseman, but against all who 
abetted him in an illegal proceed- 
ing. Not being in earnest, he 
wrote a silly letter, calculated only 
to stir bad blood in the country; 
and he followed up the p 

by asking Parliament to insult the 
whole body of the Queen’s Roman 
Oatholic subjects while solemnly 
enunciating a truism. Mr. Disraeli 
considered himself bound, as leader 
of the Opposition, to support ® 
measure which, though not unjust 
in itself, was merely ridiculous; 
but he did not fail, when speaking 
on the subjeet, to express the deep- 
est scorn both for the Bill and its 
author. %.* According to our anthori- 
tative record,” he observed—“ thus 
spoke Lord: John ‘ Russell in the 
month of July 1845”—“ he saw no 
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reason for retaining on the statute- 
book clauses which served no pur- 
pose except to insult and offend 
a considerable portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. He believed the 
might safely repeal those disal- 
lowing clauses which prevented a 
Roman Catholic bishop assuming 
a title held by a bishop of the 
Established Church.” “The noble 
lord saw no objection whatever, a 
few years ago, to a Roman Oatholic 
bishop assuming a title held bya 
bishop of the Established Church. 
He had no objection then to Dr. 
Wiseman coming to this country 
and styling himself Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But so very sensitive 
of the rights of the Crown and the 
just claims of the Protestant Church 
was he now become, that he would 
not permit the Roman Oatholic 
bishops to assume any territorial 
title whatever.” He followed up 
the blow by exposing and denounc- 
ing the proceedings of Lord Minto 
in Italy during the revolution of 
1848. He gave his vote, how- 
ever, in support of the Minister; 
who carried his measure, and 
placed upon the statute-book a law 
which became at once, and has 
ever since remained, a mere dead 
letter. 

The Papal Aggression Bill shook the 
Government. The Peelites gener- 
ally voted against it; and when Mr. 
Disraeli, not long afterwards, 
moved again for a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the de- 
pressed condition of the agricultu- 
rists, he was defeated in a full 
House by a majority of not more 
than fourteen. It was then that, 
feeling the ground begin to shake 
beneath his feet, Lord John Rus- 
sell, with a characteristic hardihood, 
effected a change in his own posi- 
tion. Hitherto he had withstood, 
upon principle, every attempt to 
interfere with the political settle- 
ment of 1832. It was a national 
compact, from which he was not 
at liberty to depart, and which 
could not be departed from except 
with danger to the State. Now, 
on Mr. Locke King again bringing 


forward his motion, ‘Lord John 
abandoned at once and for ever 
doctrine of Finality. The’ particn- 
lar measure proposed by Mr, Ki 
he was not prepared to support, 
was crude in conception ad defee- 
tive in details. But the principle 
of electoral spange was a wise 
principle, and he should no 

take his place in antagonism to. 
In the debate which followed, 
Disraeli took no part; indeed» it 
was agreed among the Tories that 
the Government should be left to 
fight the battle as they best could 
with the extreme section of their 
own party. But at the second 
reading, which was supported 5 
Mr, Bright and Mr, Hum xu 
opposed by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Fox Maule, the latter went 
out of his way to. charge ; 
Disraeli and his followers, with 
being banded together , rg Re- 
form in every shape, This 

up Mr. Disraeli, who spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“The Secretary at War, with an al- 
most convulsive effort to reconstruct a 
Reform party, has described those who 
sit on this side of the House as be 
banded os every species of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. But I must remind 
the right honourable gentleman,—who, 
though he did not use the words which 
I have ascribed to him, unfortunately 
made an impression to the same effect— 
that when last year a measure for in- 
creasing the franchise in Treland was 
introduced, honourable members on this 
side of the House adopted the principle 
without even the slightest objection. 
The right honourable gentleman, with 
remarkable consistency, advocates the 
principle of the measure of the honour- 
able member for East Surrey, on the 
ground that it will tend to increase the 
franchise which is now enjoyed by the 
£50 tenants in the country. But the 
right honourable gentleman may pro- 
bably remember that it was not from 
himself or his friends that that clause 
in the Reform Bill emanated.. I feel 
bound to say that, when I hear the £50 
tenants in counties described as a class 
not worthy of the franchise, and yet 
that those who so describe them are dis- 
posed to extend the franchise to others 
possessing a far lower qualification— 
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that, in’ my opinion, those who belong 
to that respectable class have exercised 
the franchise in a manner creditable to 
themselves and advantageous to the 
country. 

* When the Reform Bill was proposed, 
those who proposed and supported it 
were in the habit of saying that no sin- 
cere adhesion would ever be given to the 
Reform Bill by those who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House; and it 
was in vain for them to say when it be- 
came law that they would give it their 
sincere and complete adhesion. But 
they have done so; they have proved 
their sincerity, and have supported that 
settlement of the franchise ever since. 
The authors of the Reform Bill declared 
that the qualification of men for official 
employment depended upon an adhesion 
to that measure. Noman was ever to 
hold office, or to have a seat in Parlia- 
ment, who was not a sincere reformer— 
that is to say, who did not support the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill. I appeal to every gentleman who 
knows anything of the matter, whether, 
though not a formal, it was not a virtual, 
understanding, that the Bill, when once 
passed, was to be regarded for a consider- 
able period of time as the settlement of 
the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, So long asthe political party who 
introduced that settlement upheld it, I 
doubt very much whether it would have 
been wise or politic to sanction any alter- 
ation. It would have led to discussions, 
probably very fruitless of results, and 
only encouraging agitations prejudicial to 
the general interests of the community. 
But when not only the political party 
which introduced the Reform Bill, but 
the very statesman who framed, model- 
led, and ushered it into the House, gives 
up his own handiwork, we hold ourselves 
to be perfectly free to consider the ques- 
tion, without reference to any antece- 
dents, as to whether we were opposed to 
the Billin 1830 9r not, without, in fact, 
any reference to the past, but with refer- 
ence only to those considerations 
which concern the public welfare. 

“ For my own part, sir, I entirely pro- 
test against what is popularly under- 
stood as the. principle of Finality. All 
that I will pledge myself tc do is to op- 
poe any measure of Parliamentary Re- 

orm whick has for its object merely the 
retaining and confirming in power some 
political section, Ihave that confidence 
in the sense and spirit of the country, 


that if a measure were now to be 
forward which had that limited and par. 
tial object, I believe it would. be univer, 
sally scouted, instead of creating that 
enthusiasm which the honourable gentle. 
men sitting on the Treasury benches 
seem at the eleventh hour to contem- 
plate. Upon that ground T will oppose 
any meastre which seems intended mere- 
ly to displace the constitutional influ- 
ence of that territorial preponderatice 
which the honourable gentleman has're- 
ferred to, and which I believe to be the 
best security for our liberties, and the 
best means of retaining that confirmed 
and permanent character which the in- 
stitutions in the history of the co 
present,” 


Among the Liberal members who 
attacked Mr. Disraeli on the score 
of inconsistency and want of princi- 
ple, Sir Benjamin Hall, afterwards 
Lord Lianover, made himself con- 
spicuous. He repeated the old story 
of support applied for and received 
from Daniel O’Connell when Mr, 
Disraeli paid hisi addresses to the 
constituency of High Wycombe; 
and was rash enough to affirm 
Mr. Disraeli’s object in seeking elec- 
tion at that time was, that he might 
support the Whig Reform Bill, of 
which he had begun to speak slight- 
ingly. These calumnies on the part 
of the honourable member for 
Marylebone afford a fair specimen 
of the sort of rhetoric which is con- 
tinually made use of to blacken 
the public character of the present 
Prime Minister of England. He 
shall himself refute them in these 
pages, as he refuted them on the 
floor of the House of Oommons 
some eighteen years ago :— 


““The honourable baronet is entirely 
wrong in his statement in saying that I 
was a candidate for any place when the 
merits of the Reform Bill were in ques- 
tion, because it was then passed. I hare 
expressed my opinion on that measure 
atall times openly ; and whatever eccen- 
tricities of opinion I may have exhibited, 
I have always been in opposition, and 
from no interested motives, to the Whigs. 
I have maintained the real historical 
traditionary Tory policy of the country ; 
and when I saw a great political move- 
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ment made by the party to which I am 
attached—right or wrong—lI felt it my 
duty, manfully and independently, I 
hope, to express my opinion. When the 
Reform Bill passed, although I opposed 


the Whig settlement of that question, . 


yet I accepted it, because it had been 
accepted by the country. But the hon- 
ourable baronet is mistaken if he sup- 
poses that I accepted the finality of that 
measure. I begtodenyit. Ideny that 
Lever said anything in this House or 
out of it, upon any oceasion, which could 
authorise such a statement.” 


From the division on the second 
reading of Mr. Locke King’s Bill, 
the Tories, for the most part, kept 
away, and the Government was 
beaten in consequence by not less 
a majority than 48. 

It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that in consequence of 
this defeat Lord John resigned ; 
that Lord Derby, then Lord Stan- 
ley, was sent for; that, distrusting 
the strength of his own party to 
maintain a Tory Government in 
office, he made overtures to the 
leading Peelites, which were reject- 
ed; and that declining, thereupon, 
to propose a Cabinet for the Queen’s 
acceptance, Lord John resumed of- 
fice. Having thus brought Lord 
John back to Downing Street, the 
Tories felt themselves’ bound, if 
possible, to keep him there. They 
joined him in resisting Mr. King’s 
motion at a future stage, which was 
rejected by a majority of 216. They 
did so, however, in the person of 
their leader, with greater caution 
than before; Mr. Disraeli going out 
of his way to explain that, though 
adverse to this particular mode of 
extending the franchise, he was not 
adverse to extension itself. But 
neither their triumph, if such it may 
be called, in this instance, nor the 
support rendered to them by Mr. 
Disraeli in modifying the Jew Bill, 
could avail to breathe new vigour 
into their fading energies. Their 
refusal to inquire into the condition 
of Irelaud was sustained by a miser- 
able «majority of nine. They car- 
ried the grant to Maynooth by two 
votes only, Mr. Disraeli declining 


to vote at ail on this latter occasion, 


.as he likewise did when the future 


of the Scottish Uni 


, 3 came 
under discussion. It was a prin- 


ciple with him, while leading the 
Opposition, to remain neutral when 
he could not support his party. But 
he did his party excellent servide 
by'the speech which he delivered 
when the House was in committee 
on the subject of the  inhabited- 
house duty. We regret that our 
limits will not permit the transfer- 
ence to these pages of more than 
the merest outline of the principle 
advocated in that speech, because’we 
hold it to be the only one on whieh 
an equitable system of taxation 
can be rested. His theory is this— 
that whenever’ anomalies may ‘be 
allowable in temporary expe 

such as the rae ty when first 
proposed confessedly ‘was, perma- 
nent taxation, whether it ber direct 
or indirect, must, to be itable, 
reach all classes. Our ers who 
may be desirous of giving further 
consideration to the subject will 
find the address to which we allude 
at page 1411 of the fourth vol. ‘of 
‘Hansard’ for 1851. And such of 
them as profess to be followers of 
Mr. Gladstone will doubtless read 
it with the more attention when 
they learn that, whether convinced 
by it or otherwise, Mr. G 
went, when the division was taken, 
into the same gallery with the 
author of the argument. 

From debates so damaging and 
divisions so little satisfactory, ‘the 
recess set the Government free, 
though not, as it soon appeared, 
from disunion and strife am 
themselves. Members were in fal 
swing with their autumnal 
when . the astounding announce- 
ment came upon them that. Lord 
John had given Lord Palmerston 
his dismissal. The reasons assigned 
for the proceeding, besides being 
vague in themselves, tended only 
to produce the persuasion that 
something more was meant than 
met the ear. And so it was felt 
to be when, on the reasse 
of Parliament in February 1852, 
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Lord John and Lord Palmerston 
each favoured the House with 
his. explanation. The statement 
of the Minister and ex-Minister 
amounted to this—that they 
could not agree as to the man- 
ner in which the relations of 
the. country with foreign powers 
ought to be maintained, and that, 
their strife growing bitter, the 
weakest of the combatants, as is 
usual in such cases, went to the 
wall. Enough, however, was said 
to afford to Mr. Disraeli the oppor- 
tunity, of which he took advan- 
tage, to expose and condemn the 
wretched principle on which the 
foreign affairs of the country were 
managed, which, conciliating neither 
of the great parties on the Conti- 
nent, left England without an ally 
among the friends either of revolu- 
tion or of absolutism. 

Ever since Lord John recanted 
in the matter of finality, a con- 
vietion took possession of the pub- 
lic mind, that sooner or later he 
would make a desperate effort to 
regain his ascendancy in the House 
and in the country, by himself pro- 
posing a measure of Parliamentary 
reform. The justice of that con- 
viction was made manifest with the 
least. possible delay; for on the 9th 
of February, as soon indeed as 
the routine business of Parliament 
would allow, he asked leave to 
bring in a bill to extend the right 
of voting for members of Parlia- 
ment. The bill was not then 
ready to be laid upon the table, 
but the Minister gave a detailed 
description of the chief provisions 
to be included in it, which were 
these:—“ The franchise was to be 
reduced in counties to £20 rated 
value, in boroughs to £5 rated 
value. The franchise was to be 
extended to all persons, whether 
in counties or boroughs, who paid 
direct taxes to the amount of 40s. a- 
year; and all boroughs having less 
than 500 electors were to be grouped 
with neighbouring towns — the 
number of such boroughs being 
estimated at 67.” 

We particularly request our read- 


ers to bear in mind the isions 
of this Reform Bill—tho first eines 
1831 that was proposed on’ the 
responsibility of the Ministers: of 
the Crown— and to take notice of 
the terms on which Mr. Disraeli ex- 
pressed himself concerning it. Jus- 
tice will not be done to either 
party in the State if these incidents 

e overlooked, or, which is. still 
more likely to follow, if the. stud- 
ied misrepresentations of the Libe- 
ral press be allowed to obscure them, 
Lord John’s scheme of 1852 resem- 
bles the measure which the. pre- 
sent Government succeeded in car- 
rying last year far more closely, in 
more points than one, than. it Te- 
sembles that proposed in 1866 by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. ‘The 
grouping of small boroughs with 
neighbouring towns is common to 
both. They equally connect the 
exercise of the franchise with 
the discharge of certain duties to 
the State. They differ only in this, 
that Mr. Disraeli’s measure enables 
all ratepayers in boroughs to ex- 
ercise the franchise whatever be 
the value of the premises which 
they occupy, whereas Lord John 
drew a hard-and-fast line below 
which the franchise should be re- 
fused to householders. The lower- 
ing of the county franchise from 
a £50 to a £20, to a £12 or £10 
rating, we regard as quite unimpor- 
tant. The principle of rating is 
observed in each case; and the 
restriction of the franchise with- 
in certain limits in the valae 
of occupancy is an arrangement 
founded on the principle estab- 
lished in 1882. How far it would 
have been possible to work hon- 
estly and fairly the 40s. direct tax- 
ation franchise we cannot pretend 
to say; but the principle is certain- 
ly as little objectionable as ‘that of 
the lodger franchise, for which we 
are indebted not more to Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers than to 
her Majesty’s present Opposition. 

It will be well to consider next 
the line which Mr. Disraeli took in 
dealing with the ministerial pro- 
posal. He objected, first to the 
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time allowed for considering the 
scheme, only fourteen days—to' be 
dated,. too, not from the introduction 
of the measure, because the Bill, as 
we have just explained, was not yet 
in the hands of members, but from 
the evening of the 9th of February, 
when Lord John Russell explained 
its probable contents. He next 
took exception to the provisions of 
the bill itself, though guardedly. 
“1 confess,” he said, “so far as 
I can form an opinion,—but indeed 
I do not feel authorised, until the 
bill is in my hands, to give an 
opinion, but my impressioh is that 
the bill is one of very questionable 
propriety. The noble Lord has on 
several occasions dilated on the 
propriety of settling great questions 
in moments of comparative calm 
and tranquillity. I agree with him. 
I think it is wise in a statesman, 
if he has a subject of great import- 
ance to grapple with, that he should 
attempt it in moments of tran- 
quillity; but he is bound to deal 
with it, so that the settlement may 
be—I will not say final, for that is 
not an epithet suitable to human 
legislation—but permanent. So 
far as I can now form an opinion, 
I do not think the measure brought 
forward by the noble Lord in that 
sense a very statesmanlike measure. 
What is the great object of the £5 
franchise? That we should admit 
the working classes to the exercise 
of the suffrage. I have always been 
the advocate of an industrial fran- 
chise; but Iam not satisfied that 
this £5. franchise will act in this 
way. Iam not by any means clear 
that there was no measure better 
fitted for this purpose, no arrange- 
ment more appropriate and more 
calculated to effect this end, than 
merely lowering the amount on 
which the suffrage depends.” Then, 
after glancing at the opportunities 
afforded of jobbing iotentionally, 
or otherwise, in the process of 
grouping, he goes on:—“ I have thus 
expressed what I really feel in this 
matter. I feel, so far as the said 
conditions referred to go, that I 


am not prepared on those grounds 
to interpose any obstruction tothe 
bill of the ee On the 
greater ground I shall reserve’ my 
opinion. I have much hesitation 
as to the propriety of introducing 
any measure at all on the present 
occasion. I have my doubts, too, 
whether the measure introduced :is 
of that deep and comprehensive 
character required. I think. the 
noble Lord ought to bear in mind 
that it is of the utmost im 

that a question of this kind should 
be maturely considered before it is 
decided upon, and that all mea- 
sures for the adjustment of: the 
franchise should be of a permanent 
character. Indeed, the noble Lord 
himself ought to be the last to 
doubt of the correctness of »this 
principle. I donot think that it is 
to the credit of the House or the 
country, or the noble Lord him- 
self, as a statesman, that every 
year he should be altering the 
franchise in Ireland. I think, 
too, if the noble Lord had only suf- 
ficiently considered that subject, he 
would not be in the singular posi- 
tion of having twelve months 
brought forward a Reform Bill for 
Ireland, which he now acknow- 
ledges is incapable of carrying out 
its object.” Oan any man, witha 
judgment not blinded by prejudice, 
read these sentences, and others 
like them, which we shall yet have 
occasion to quote, without being 
satisfied that, from the hour when 
the conviction took possession of his 
mind that a new Reform Bill was 
inevitable, Mr. Disraeli never con- 
templated any other settlement of 
that question, than that which it 
has been his privilege to effect ?:.In 
his view of the case, it was not the 
ownership of property, but the dis- 
charge of public duties, and especi- 
ally the contribution to the burdens 
of the State, which could alone ‘en- 


title, morally as well as a 
the individual so sseulntivah ; 


the privileges of the franchise. 
This was the practical application 
of the old principle, that, there 
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should be no taxation without re- 
presentation; nor, by any obviously 
just conversion of the terms, any 
representation without taxation. 
And inasmuch as the! oldest and 
most constitutional of all taxations 
is that which goes to the mainten- 
ance of the poor and the protection 
of person and property, so to all rate- 
payers the right or privilege of the 
franchise ought in the spirit of the 
constitution to be extended. Men 
trained in the school of modern 
legislation are not brought to this 
conclusion either easily or soon. It 
took the leader of the Tories many 
years to make éven his own fullow- 
ers understand that such is the real 
Tory view of this constitutional 
a: and if the lesson was 

us hardly learned by friends, it 
is no wonder that enemies were 
slow to receive and prompt to mis- 
represent it. Through good report 
and evil, however, Mr. Disraeli held 
his course, accepting as much as 
time or circumstances brought with- 
in his reach, and siowly but surely 
working up to the issue which has 
at length been attained. That the 
democracy, headed by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, may succeed, 
sooner or later, in breaking down 
this wall of defence for the consti- 
tution, we are far from pretending to 
deny; but if they do succeed, they 
will succeed at the expense of every- 
thing which we have learned to re- 
gard as worth fighting for. We 
may inthis case say farewell to the 
good old English monarchy, and to 
a state of society which, with some 
defects, confers a larger share of 
happiness on all who live under it 
than any which the world has yet 
seen. That aristocracy of which 
Mr. Disraeli speaks, those estates 
of the realm which keep the realm 
itself on a solid foundation, will all 
be swept away, and England, in its 
Americanised condition, must be- 
come ia thousand times more intoler- 
able as the home of énlightened 
men then America itself, because 
America possesses an unlimited ex- 
tent of. territory, into which the 
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discontented among her. inhabit. 
ants may retire, whereas 

is of limited extent, and must there- 
fore become, when law and -order 
have lost their authority, a. mere 
scene of strife and confiscation re- 
peated over and over agdin. « « 

Lord John Russell’s attempt. “dl 
carry a second Reform Bill 
as we need hardly say, to nothing. 
In dismissing Lord Palmerston from 
the Queen’s Councils, he had cast 
out the very pith and marrow of 
his own Administration. He. felt 
this so strongly that, being defeated 
on a point in his Militia Bill which, 
under any other  circumstan 
might have been treated, and w 
have been fairly treated, as unim- 
portant, he at once resigned, de- 
claring at the same time that he 
would not, asa private member of 
Parliament, endeavour to carry ‘his 
great measure to a second reading. 
Lord Derby was, upon this, sent 
for. He undertook to form a Oa- 
binet, and succeeded; whereupon 
Mr. Disraeli received the just reward 
of his services, being appointed 
saltum Chancellor of the Ex 
quer and leader of the House of 
Commons, 

It soon became apparent that. to 
the new Ministry little considera- 
tion would be shown, «and that each 
section of the Liberal Opposition 
was determined to press upon the 
Government its own crotchets. On 
the 25th of March Mr Hume re 
newed his motion for the extension 
of the franchise, to which he de- 
sired to admit ‘every man of full 
age, and not subject to any mental 
or legal disability, who shall have 
been the resident occupier of a house, 
or of part of a house, as a lodger, 
for twelve months, and shall have 
been duly rated to the poor of the - 
parish for that time.” Mr. Hume 
marred his own work by cumber- 
ing it with provisions for taking 
the vote by ballot, for limiting the 
duration of parliaments to three 
years, and rendering the proportion 
of representatives more consistent 
with the amount of population and 
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property. It was im ible for the 
Governinent to to the three 
latter of these propositions; and to 
the former Mr. Disraeli objected, be- 
cause the data on which it rested 
were erroneous. He showed, in- 
deed, by quotations from public 
documents and private correspond- 
ence, that the ballot afforded no 
protection in the State of New 
York against bribery and intimida- 
tion, and proved to demonstration 
that, except. where universal suf- 
frage prevails, the ballot can only 
create an oligarchy of the most ob- 
noxious kind. ‘“ But I will not,” 
he continued, ‘‘ do them (Mr. Hume 
and his supporters) the injustice of 
believing that they sincerely desire 
to invest what they style the pre- 
sent limited constituencies of the 
kingdom with the. irresponsibility 
conferred by voting by ballot. They 
have always argued that the exten- 
sion of the franchise is a prelimi- 
nary to the adoption of the ballot, 
and I am sure they do not intend 
to gainsay that opinion now. But 
the line must be drawn somewhere, 
unless that extension of the fran- 
chi-e be universal. Where shall it 
be drawn? If you say I do not 
want to draw a line anywhere; if 
you tell us, as my _ honourable 
friend the member for Montrose 
told the House he did last session, 
namely, submitted to modify his 
own views in deference to those of 
other persons, with the purpose of 
obtaining their assistance; if you 
adopt what is called in common 
parlance universal suffrage, without 
which, so far as political justice is 
concerned, I do not see how you 
can establish the ballot, because, if 
you have the ballot with.a limited 
constituency, you commit a greater 
injustice upon the unenfranchised 
classes; but if you have universal 
suffrage you come to a new consti- 
tution —a constitution commonly 
called the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple; you come to that constitution, 
in short, so much spoken of, so often 
panegyrised by the reforming and 
Liberal members of this House—the 





constitution of America. But the 
sovereignty of the 
constitution of '; for, wisely 
modified as that monarchy may be, 
the constitution of England is the 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria.” .. 

Again the speaker guarded ;him- 
self, as on all similar occasions--he 
took care to do, against being.sup- 
posed to be hostile, either as.anyin- 
dividual or party leader, to change 
of every kind, ‘Iwill. tell. the 
honourable gentleman what we,are 
opposed to. We are adverse to-all 
crude and unnecessary proposals, 
founded on such erroneous calcula- 
tions as the one as - » «What 
we are oppo to is, tampering 
with the depository of. political 
power — constant changing and 
shifting of the depository of politi- 
cal power—as the most injurious 
thing to a country that can be con- 
ceived. You may talk of tampering 
with the currency, and there are few 
worse things; but that which. is 
worse is, tampering with the con- 
stituency of England. If there is 
to be a change, let it be a change 
called for by clear necessity, and 
one which is calculated to give gen- 
eral—I will not say final, but. gen- 
eral and permanent satisfaction.” «.. 

Still more explicit were «his 
declarations in resisting Mr. Locke 
King’s renewed effort to -bring 
down the franchise in counties .to 
the same level with the franchise 
in boroughs. 

“ Sir, I think that the question 
must be viewed on a much. larger 
scale than that which is suggested 
by the proposition of the hononr- 
able gentleman the member . for 
East. Surrey. But I have. also 
another objection to this Dill.,.I 
have often said to this House—I 
repeat it now, as it is the ex- 
pression of a deep and sincere 
conviction on my part—that I 
thiak in the construction of that 
memorable law, the Reform Act 
of 1882, there was a very great 
deficiency, which consisted in a 
want of due consideration of the 
rights of the working-classes to the 
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franchise; and I own that I was 
very glad, on a recent occasion, to 
hear the noble Lord, the author of 
that same Reform Act, acknow- 
ledge that my observations had 
induced him to hold the same 
opinion —an opinion which he 
certainly did not at the time 
consider with much favour. And 
if there be that great deficiency in 
our system of representation, I 
assuredly cannot understand how 
this measure, or the other mea- 
sures on the same subject which 
have been so frequently proposed, 
are at all to meet the deficiencies. 
Under our old system — by the 
suffrages of the freemen—the po- 
litieal rights of the labourer were 
acknowledged by the constitution. 
We virtually destroyed those rights.” 

Successfal on the subject of par- 
liamentary reform, Mr. Disraeli, 
in bringing forward his Budget, 
exposed himself to an attack from 
Mr. Milner Gibson, which, _how- 
ever, he found no great difficulty 
in repelling. The Budget was, 
indeed, of the most unpretending 
kind. It could not well be other- 
wise; because he who had never 
before served the Crown, even in a 
subordinate capacity, found him- 
self all at once overladen with the 
responsibilities of finance minister. 
He took office, too, in the very 
height of the parliamentary ses- 
sion, when time and leisure care- 
fully to consider both the wants of 
the country and the best means 
of supplying them were wanting. 
What could he do? Only that 
which he did. He adopted as his 
own the general policy of his pre- 
decessor, and as a temporary ar- 
rangement renewed the income- 
tax for the year. He beeame at 
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once, as might be expected, the 
object of vituperation ‘and affected 
scorn to the Liberals, A 
others, Mr. Milner Gibson assailed 
him for not proposing ‘a redaction 
of the paper duty, and, making 
the proposition himself, put the 
new Chancellor of the Ex 

on his defence. The defence was 
candid and able. He had voted 
on a former occasion for the reduc- 
tion now demanded, but for rea- 
sons which no longer operated. 
The Whig Government, though 
making reference in the Speech 
from the Throne to the distress 
which prevailed among agricul- 
turists, had refused, when called 
upon, to inquire into the causes 
of such distress. He had pressed 
them to apply a portion of the 
surplus revenue to its relief, and 
been defeated. He therefore joined 
Mr. Milner Gibson in his attack 
upon the paper duty, because he 
was unwilling to leave so large a 
sum to be disposed of at their own 
pleasure by an Administration in 
which he had no confidence. But 
circumstances were changed; and 
with a change of circumstances he 
claimed the right to change his 
mode of action. Mr. Disraeli re- 
tained the paper duty by a majority 
of 88, Mr. Gladstone speaking in 
favour of the Government, but 
absenting himself from the divi- 
sion. 

It is not worth while to pursue 
any further the details of the ses- 
sion. The Government passed a 
militia law—the same which still 
continues in force—obtained the 
necessary supplies, and in due 
time dissolved. What followed 
upon the dissolution will be given 
in a future paper. 
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THE TRUE IRISH GRIEVANCE. 


Down, down with the Church that in Ireland is planted ! 
Such a leafless old trunk isn’t wished for or wanted : 
Yes, down with the Church ; but perhaps you may find 
That a grievance much greater is looming behind ; 

Tis that Irishmen deem it a deep degradation 

To be counted a part of a Protestant Nation. 


A Protestant Nation? a heretic crew! 

Who will not give the Pope or the Devil his due: 
Who profess an allegiance that never shall falter 
To a Protestant Throne, and a Protestant Altar : 
’Tis an infamous badge of a base subjugation 

To be counted a part of this Protestant Nation. 


The Church is no burden, these Protestants say ; 

It don’t press on the poor, ’tis the landlords that pay: 
Tis maintained by a tithe out of Protestants’ lands ;— 
But then what brought the soil into Protestant hands? 
Ay, there is the rub! that’s the true botheration, 

To be born on the soil of a Protestant Nation. 


How blest was our Isle when entirely our own, 

In the days before Luther and Calvin were known! 
Oh! if Thomas-i-Becket had had his own way, 

And the Eighth of their Harrys had never held sway ; 
If King James at the Boyne hadn’t come to vexation, 
We might ne’er have been part of a Protestant Nation. 


But the Hour is at hand, and we’ve hit on the Man 

Who will finish the job that St. Patrick began: 

When the nests are dismantled, the birds will soon flit, 
And even Ulster herself will have notice to quit: 

The Queen—in our hearts may her virtues enthrone her— 
But we fuin would get rid of each Protestant Owner. 
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The Money,—though nothing is fixed on at present,— 

Will do good to the Priest, if it don’t to the Peasant : 

Twill be easily spent on Catholic schools, 

Where the Priest both the school, and the Schoolmaster, rules; 
While the churches and glebes, without much hesitation, 

Will enrich, as they ought, the True Ohurch of the Nation. 


Then join all good Paddies, harmonious and hearty, 

In three cheers for the Pope and the Liberal Party ; 

And if any false Liberals drive him from Rome, 

May his Holiness here find a refuge and home; 
Where with Cardinals round him in fall Convocation, 

“Tle may sit and defy every Protestant Nation. 











